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PREFACE 


Tue Greek text in this volume is based on the 
recension of Schanz, except in the cases of the Minos 
and the Epinomis, where it follows in the main the 
text of C.F. Hermann. Emendations accepted from 
modern scholars are noted as they occur. 

The special introductions are intended merely to 
prepare the reader for the general character and 


purpose of each dialogue. 
W. R. M. Lame, 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Piaro was born in 427 B.c. of Athenian parents who 
could provide him with the best education of the 
day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. 
He came to manhood in the dismal close of the 
Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the 
height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides 
had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless 
heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other 
sophists, and his early bent seems to have been 
towards poetry. But his intelligence was too pro- 
gressive to rest in the agnostic position on which 
the sophistic culture was based. A century before, 
Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, 
because the objects of sense are continually changing ; 
yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a 
theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by 
developing some hints let fall by its oracular author 
about the truth contained in names. From this 
influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, 
whose character and gifts have left a singular impress 
on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost 
wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of 
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his master’s thought ; since, fortunately for us, the 
pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but 
brought his artistic genius into play, and composed 
the memorials of philosophic talk which we know 
as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and 
Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew 
similar sketches of his teaching: the suggestion 
came from the “ mimes ” of the Syracusan Sophron, 
—realistic studies of conversation between ordinary 
types of character. As Plato became more engrossed 
in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse 
was strengthened by the desire of recording each 
definite stage of thouglit as a basis for new discussion 
and advance. 

When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was 
over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens 
for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he 
tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific 
explanations of the universe, and found them full of 
puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anax- 
agoras,—that the cause of everything is “ mind.” 
This was more promising: but it led nowhere after 
all, since it failed to rise above the conception of 
physical energy ; this “‘ mind ”’ showed no intelligent 
aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe 
works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the 
plan of making definitions of “ beautiful,” ‘“ good,” 
“large,” and so on, as qualities observed in the several 
classes of beautiful, good and large material things, 
and then employing these propositions, if they 
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appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher 
hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science 
out of a recognized theory of “ ideas ” or “ forms,” 
which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated 
when we say “ this man is good,” and which postu- 
lates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects 
of sense. His “ hypothetical” method, familiar to 
mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance 
in the Republic. 

The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate 
scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory 
of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest 
reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and 
the soul. For some years before the master’s death 
(399 B.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was 
often a spell-bound hearer of the “satyr.” But 
ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which 
varied according to their age and the extent of their 
acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in 
the Clouds (423 3.c.) had left a common impression 
not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet 
the young men who had any frequent speech with 
him in his later years, while they felt there was 
something uncanny about him, found an irresistible 
attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight 
into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent elo- 
quence on the principles of their actions and careers. 
He kept no school, and took no fees ; he distrusted 
the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom 
he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed 
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to 
know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, 
such as the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Charmides, 
Laches, and Lysis, show the manner in which he 
performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially 
those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing 
themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, 
the law of definite individual knowledge, above all 
reason of state or tie of party; and it is not sur- 
prising that his city, in the effort of recovering her 
political strength, decided to hush such an in- 
convenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, 
but he continued his work undeterred. 

Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have 
professed no positive doctrine, there were one or 
two belicfs which he frequently declared. Virtue, 
he said, is knowledge ; for each man’s good is his 
happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs 
must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge 
is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it 
awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a system- 
atic course of question and answer. He also be- 
lieved his mission to be divinely ordained, and 
asserted that his own actions were guided at times 
by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was 
capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in 
rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and 
once for as long as twenty-four hours. 

It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive 
theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance 
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in 
a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and 
mystical suggestions must have led his favourite 
pupils a good way towards a new system of meta- 
physics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped 
their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique 
affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that 
happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings 
with the material world, and that the mind has 
prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic 
life. 

After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent 
some twelve years in study and travel. For the 
first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, 
where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was 
forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have 
composed some of the six Dialogues already men- 
tioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. 
Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, 
in order to present the Socratic method in bolder 
conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the 
Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These 
works show a much greater command of dramatic 
and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The 
last of them may well be later than 387, the year in 
which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better 
the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to 
Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the 
Academy ; where the memory of his master was to 
be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the 
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new 
generation. The rivalry of this private college with 
the professional school of Isocrates is discernible 
in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato 
carried on the direction of the Academy till his 
death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way 
through this period (367) he accepted the invitation 
of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the 
younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant 
had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s 
talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the 
yoke of a systematic training. What that training 
was like we see in the Republic, where true political 
wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through 
mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, 
with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make 
wonderful conquests in the realm of thought. 

The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that 
knowledge of right is latent in our minds: dialectic, 
not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of 
eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, 
must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical 
rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture 
the immutable “forms” as existing in a world of 
their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence 
it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had 
come to the front of his mind when he began to 
know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the 
Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the 
conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the 
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest 
powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are 
summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute 
beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon 
the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from 
the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types 
of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the 
Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an 
inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of 
death. 

With increasing confidence in himself as the 
successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the 
Republic, to show the master meeting his own un- 
satisfied queries on education and politics. We read 
now of a “ form ”’ of good to which all thought and 
action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will 
explain not merely why justice is better than in- 
justice, but the meaning and aim of everything. 
In order that man may be fully understood, we are 
to view him ‘‘ writ large ” in the organization of an 
ideal state. The scheme of description opens out 
into many subsidiary topics, including three great 
proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of 
private property, the community of women and 
children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But 
the central subject is the preparation of the philo- 
sopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for 
dialectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme 
truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. 
As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is 
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The 
Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us 
allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to 
point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained 
dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philo- 
sopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations 
of the ‘‘ forms” to which his study of particular 
things has led him. 

A closer interest in logical method, appearing 
through his delight in imaginative construction, is 
one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s 
teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the 
aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as cate- 
gories of thought which require co-ordination. The 
discussion of knowledge in the former makes it 
evident that the Academy was now the meeting- 
place of vigorous minds, some of which were eager 
to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had 
learnt from other schools of thought; while the 
arguments are conducted with a critical caution 
very different from the brilliant and often hasty 
zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual 
or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in 
the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, 
now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with 
the theory as he understood it. The forms are 
viewed in the light of the necessities of thought : 
knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice 
which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti- 
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culars in their rightly distinguished and connected 
classes. 

Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— 
If what we know is a single permanent law under 
which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the 
link between the one and the many? The Sophist 
contains some of his ripest thought on this increas- 
ingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond 
Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, 
which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of 
a lecture. We observe an attention to physical 
science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, 
and the comparative study of being and not-being. 
The Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, 
and carries on the process of acquiring perfect 
notions of reality by the classification of things. 
‘Perhaps we should see in the absolute ‘ mean” 
which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, 
and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The 
Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, 
dwells further on the correct division and classifica- 
tion required if our reason, as it surely must, is to 
apprehend truth. The method is becoming more 
thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of 
bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is 
gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity 
and plurality. 

The magnificent myth of the Zimaeus, related 
by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the 
universe, so as to show how the One manifests 
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest 
reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many 
physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the 
Laws, he addresses himself to the final duty of the 
philosopher as announced in the Republic: a long 
habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather 
than disqualify him for the practical regulation of 
public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once 
more on soul, as the energy of the world and the 
vehicle of our sovereign reason. 

Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of 
knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge 
the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces 
enough material for complete systems of logic and 
metaphysics. How far these systems were actually 
worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can 
only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and’ 
a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, 
however, have come down to us in a much less 
perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the 
end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content 
with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may 
be able to detect in the Zimaeus a tendency to 
view numbers as the real principles of things; and 
we may conjecture a late-found interest in the 
physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, 
with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, 
Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, through- 
out: but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science 
we must regard him rather as a great inventor of 
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. 
This is giving him a splendid name, which few men 
have earned. Some of his inventions may be un- 
realizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly 
futile. There are flaws in his arguments: to state 
them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of 
taking part in a discussion at the Academy. 
W. R. M. Lass. 


[Notr.—Each of the Dialogues is a self-contained whole. 
The order in which they have been mentioned in this Introduc- 
tion is that which agrees best in the main with modern views 
of Plato’s mental progress, though the succession in some 
instances ts uncertain.]} 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CHARMIDES 


Tue subject of this dialogue is the virtue whose 
various aspects we may approach in English with 
the words “temperance,” “ sobriety,” ‘‘ modera- 
tion,” or “ discretion,” but for which our language, 
after centuries of analysis and definition have 
narrowed the application of ethical terms, has now 
no constant equivalent. The first of these words, 
“temperance, has been used throughout the 
present translation; but it is necessary to note 
that the intellectual element in the Greek virtue 
of ‘‘ temperance” is not only recognizable from the 
beginning of the conversation, but increasingly 
prominent as the argument proceeds. The Greeks 
always tended to regard a moral quality as a state 
of the reasoning mind; and Socrates’ particular treat- 
ment of “temperance” in this discussion implies 
that he and his circle were even inclined to identify 
it with a kind of practical wisdom or prudence.} 
An attentive reader will find no difficulty in per- 
ceiving the salient features of ‘‘ temperance ”—a 
distinct understanding of it as a whole is just what 
the speakers themselves are seeking—at each turn 
of the conversation. 

1 cwppoctvn, indeed, though it came to mean something 
like our ‘temperance,’ originally meant ‘soundness of 


mind,” “wholeness or health of the faculty of thought 
(gpoveiv).” 
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The handsome youth Charmides, whom Socrates 
meets in a wrestling-school at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War (432 B.c.), traces his descent 
through his father Glaucon to Dropides, a friend and 
kinsman of Solon ; his mother was a sister of Pyri- 
lampes, who was notcd for his stature and beauty. 
Critias, son of Glaucon’s brother Callaeschrus, and 
thus first cousin to Charmides, is a man of mature 
age, for he appears as his cousin’s guardian: he 
became famous, or rather infamous, later on as one 
of the Thirty Tyrants ; and together with Charmides 
he fell fighting for despotism against democracy in 
404 B.c. But of these grim and dismal doings, 
which filled Plato (then a youth of twenty-three) 
with a horror of Athenian politics as conceived and 
conducted at that time, there is no hint in this 
brilliant scene of healthful training and ingenuous 
debate. Plato’s own mother, Perictione, was Char- 
mides’ sister, and he seems to record here with 
unmixed pride the goodly connexions of his family, 
from the standpoint of that earlier time of his child- 
hood. He chooses his uncle Charmides as offering 
a likely instance, in the flower of his youth, of a 
healthy, well-conditioned mind in a handsome, well- 
developed body. 

As soon as Socrates catches sight of the youth, 
he is fired with admiration of his grace. But the 
serious interest of Socrates is fixed, as ever, on the 
mind of this attractive person, and he proceeds at 
once to question him on the state of his “ soul” 
and the nature of that “‘ temperance ”” which is 
necessary for the well-being of the whole human 
organism. Two suggestions of Charmides— that 
temperance is a quiet or sedate kind of conduct, 
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and that it is a feeling of modesty—are in turn 
disproved by Socrates ; a third definition, supported 
by and apparently derived from Critias—that it is 
doing one’s own business—leads Socrates to insist, 
in his habitual way, on the importance of knowing 
what one is doing, with the result that Critias gives 
a fourth definition—self-knowledge (164-5). Socrates 
tries to find out what exactly is the thing known 
by means of temperance, and so procured by it, 
as health is by medicine and buildings by archi- 
tecture. Critias replies that temperance is dis- 
tinguished from all other kinds of knowledge by 
being the science of all the sciences, including 
itself (166). But Socrates shows the difficulty of 
conceiving of any function or faculty as applied 
to itself; it seems to require some separate object 
(168-9). He doubts, therefore, if there can be such 
cognition of cognition; and even supposing this is 
possible, how about cognition of non-cognition, 
which was a part of the suggested nature of temper- 
ance (169)? But altogether this view of the matter 
is too aridly intellectual, and of no practical value, 
for it fails to include a knowledge of what will be 
beneficial or useful (172-3). We find that what 
we really require is a knowledge of good and evil 
(174), and it does not appear that temperance is 
anything like this at all. In the end, we are not 
only left without a satisfactory answer to our ques- 
tion, but have rashly hazarded some improbable 
statements by the way. 

Such is the bare outline of this interesting, if 
inconclusive, discussion. Plato’s main object in 
composing the dialogue was to exhibit and recom- 
mend the process of attaining, or endeavouring to 
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attain, a clear notion of an ordinary moral quality ; 
and as the difficulties accumulate, he takes the 
opportunity of enforcing his master’s tenet that 
all human virtue and well-being must be based on 
knowledge. Our curiosity is first started in one 
direction, and then whetted and turned in another. 
The seemingly profitless search is so conducted that 
we are drawn, as audience of the little drama, to 
partake in a clarifying exercise of the mind, and 
we come away eager to analyse and refine our 
moral ideals. The need of understanding and co- 
ordinating the fundamental conceptions and con- 
ventions of society is the dominant theme of Plato’s 
earlier writings: the scene and subject of each 
conversation are in effect quite casual, and the 
efforts of the speakers have no relation to what 
they may have said yesterday or may say to-morrow. 

Thus the suggestion (161 c), that temperance is 
“doing one’s own business,” is treated here as a 
puzzling riddle, and is lightly dismissed with some 
unfair play with the scope of the word “ doing”: 
whereas this very suggestion is seriously advanced 
in the Republic (433, 496, 550) as a definition of 
justice. In the same way “ self-knowledge ” 
(another definition of temperance) is here pro- 
nounced to be impossible, and even if possible, 
useless (166): but elsewhere we often find Plato 
insisting, with earnest eloquence, on the necessity 
and high value of self-knowledge. In the Charmides, 
however, Socrates does not stay to develop that 
familiar theme: for the moment he is only con- 
cerned to point out a difficulty involved in the 
suggestion as applied to temperance. Where he 
does come to an expectant pause, and hints at the 
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right direction for further progress in the search, 
is in the demand for a cognition of good and evil 
(174), although this happens to be outside the sup- 
posed limits of temperance. The train of reasoning 
here is briefly this: granted that knowledge must 
be a main constituent of the virtue of temperance, 
such knowledge cannot merely act or revolve upon 
itself; it must have relation to some external 
sphere, and what we require is a knowledge of good 
and evil in the ends or aims of our conduct, superior 
to any particular knowledge or science pursued in 
our ordinary practical life. This division of sciences 
into the theoretical and the practical is resumed in the 
Gorgias. It is only just mentioned here, and so 
far ““ the good” is nothing more august or important 
than the Socratic conception of “ the useful.” 

We may perhaps regret that in disposing of 
Charmides’ first suggestion Socrates commits the 
logical blunder of arguing that, because temperance 
and quickness are both honourable, therefore quick- 
ness is temperate (159p). No doubt Charmides’ 
failure to protest at this point was brought out in 
discussion at the Academy. Plato would perhaps 
excuse himself by saying that when he wrote the 
Charmides he was more intent on intellectual drama 
than on logical accuracy. He has certainly dis- 
played remarkable skill in bringing out the two 
characters of Charmides and Critias in the natural 
course of the conversation ; and it is worth observing, 
besides, how the vividness of his portraiture serves 
to emphasize, by contrast, the impersonal, dis- 
passionate nature of reason and truth (166 c, 175 p). 


XAPMIAHS 


[H MEP] xOPOZYNHZ* NEIPARTIKOZ} 


TA TOT AITAAOPOT NPOZOIIA 
SQKPATHS, XAIPEGQON, KPITIAZ, XAPMIAHS 


“Hropev ri mporepaia é€omépas ex Toredaias 
amd rot otparorébou, oloy S¢ 81a ypdvou aduypévos 
dopévws fa emt ras cvvyBers StarpiBds. Kal by 
Kat eis tHv Taupéov madatorpay tiv KaravTiKpU 
Tob Ths Baoidns tepod clofABov, Kal adbrofe 
KatéAaBov wavy moAdo’s, rods pev Kal ayvaras 
euot, Tods 8 mclorovs yrwpipous. Kat pe ws 
eidov elovdvra e& ampoocdoxijrov, ed0ds méppwHev 
nomdtlovro dAdos adAAobev: Xaipeddv dé, dre Kai 
pavikds @v, dvanndjoas ex peowv eer mpds pe, 
Kai pov AaBdpevos ris xeipds, "Q Leoxpares, #8 
6s, m@s eadOys ex ris pdyns; dAlyov dé mpw 
Huds amevar pdyn eyeydver ev TH Ioredaig, jv 
aprt Hoav of THe TeTVOpLEVOL. 





1 A Corinthian colony in Chalcidice which was a tributary 
ally of Athens, and revolted from her in 433 s.c._ In the 
next year an Athenian force met and fought a Pelopon- 
nesian force at Potidaea, and then laid siege to the city. 
Thus began the Peloponnesian War. 
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CHARMIDES 
for ON TEMPERANCE: tentative} 


CHARACTERS 


Socrates, CuaErepion, Critias, CHaRMIDES 


We arrived yesterday evening from the army at 
Potidaea,! and I sought with delight, after an absence 
of some time, my wonted conversations. Accord- 
ingly I went into the wrestling-school of Taureas,? 
opposite the Queen’s shrine,’ and there I came upon 
quite a number of people, some of whom were un- 
known to me, but most of whom I knew. And as 
soon as they saw me appear thus unexpectedly, they 
hailed me from a distance on every side ; but Chaere- 
phon, like the mad creature that he is, jumped up 
from their midst and ran to me, and grasping me by 
the hand— 

Socrates, he said, how did you survive the battle ? 
(Shortly before we came away there had been a 
battle at Potidaea, of which the people here had only 
just had news.) 


2 A professional trainer. 

3 There was a shrine of Basile, or the Queen (of whom 
nothing is known), some way to the south of the Acropolis. 
Cf. Frazer, Pausanias, ii. p. 203. 
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In the state in which you see me, I replied. 

It has been reported here, you know, said he, that 
the battle was very severe, and that many of our 
acquaintance have lost their lives in it. 

Then the report, I replied, is pretty near the truth. 

You were present, he asked, at the fighting ? 

I was present. 

Then sit down here, he said, and give us a full 
account ; for as yet we have had no clear report of 
it all. And with that he led me to a seat by Critias, 
son of Callaeschrus. So I sat down there and greeted 
Critias and the rest, and gave them all the news from 
the battlefield, in answer to their various questions ; 
each had his inquiry to make. 

When we had had enough of such matters, I in 
my turn began to inquire about affairs at home, how 
philosophy was doing at present, and whether any of 
the rising young men had distinguished themselves 
for wisdom or beauty or both. Then Critias, looking 
towards the door, for he saw some young fellows who 
were coming in with some railing at each other, and 
a crowd of people following on behind them, said— 
Concerning the beauties, Socrates, I expect you will 
get your knowledge at once: for these who are 
coming in are in fact forerunners and lovers of the 
person who is held, for the moment at least, to be the 
greatest beauty ; and he himself, I imagine, must 
by now be nearly upon us. 

Who is he, I asked, and whose son ? 

You must know, he replied, but he was not yet 
grown up when you went away,—Charmides, son of 
our uncle Glaucon, and my cousin. 

I do know, to be sure, I said; for he was not to 
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1 A white or uncolourcd line was proverbially useless for 
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be despised even then, when he was still a child, and 
now, I suppose, he will be quite a youth by this time. 

You will know this moment, he said, both how 
much and to what purpose he has grown. And just 
as he spoke these words, Charmides entered. 

Now I, my good friend, am no measurer: I am a 
mere “‘ white line ’! in measuring beautiful people, 
for almost everyone who has just grown up appears 
beautiful tome. Nay and this time, moreover, the 
young man appeared to me a marvel of stature and 
beauty ; and all the rest, to my thinking, were in love 
with him, such was their astonishment and confusion 
when he came in, and a number of other lovers were 
following in his train. On the part of men like us it 
was not so surprising ; but when I came to observe 
the boys I noticed that none of them, not even the 
smallest, had eyes for anything else, but that they 
all gazed at him as if he were astatue. Then Chaere- 
phon called me and said—How does the youth strike 
you, Socrates? Has he not a fine face ? 

Immensely so, I replied. 

Yet if he would consent to strip, he said, you would 
think he had no face, he has such perfect beauty of 
form. 

And these words of Chaerephon were repeated by 
the rest. Then,—By Heracles! I said, what an irre- 
sistible person you make him out to be, if he has but 
one more thing—a little thing—besides. 

What? said Critias. 

If in his soul, I replied, he is of good grain. And 
I should think, Critias, he ought to be, since he is of 
your house. 


marking off measurements on white stone or marble: ef. 
Soph. fr. 306. 
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1 ef rt ériyyave Goldbacher: éri ruyxdver, el érd-yxave MSS. 
8 é40e W. Dindorf: Ge mss. 
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Ah, he said, he is right fair and good in that way 
also. 

Why then, I said, let us strip that very part of him 
and view it first, instead of his form ; for anyhow, at 
that age, I am sure he is quite ready to have a dis- 
cussion. 

Very much so, said Critias ; for, I may say, he is in 
fact a philosopher, and also—as others besides him- 
self consider—quite a poet. 

That, my dear Critias, I said, is a gift which your 
family has had a long while back, through your kin- 
ship with Solon. But why not call the young man 
here and show him to me? For surely, even if he 
were younger still, there could be no discredit in our 
having a talk with him before you, who are at once 
his guardian and his cousin. 

You are quite right, he said, and we will call him. 
Thereupon he said to his attendant,—Boy, call 
Charmides ; tell him I want him to see a doctor 
about the ailment with which he told me he was 
troubled yesterday. Then, turning to me,—You 
know, he has spoken lately of having a headache, 
said Critias, on getting up in the morning : now why 
should you not represent to him that you know a 
cure for headache ? 

Why not? I said: only he must come. 

Oh, he will be here, he said. 

And so it was; for he came, and caused much 
laughter, because each of us who were seated made 
room for him by pushing hard at his neighbour so 
as to have him sitting beside himself, until at either 
end of the seat one had to stand up, and we 
tumbled the other off sideways; and he came and 
sat down between me and Critias. But here, my 
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1 A poet classed with Mimnermus and Archilochus by 
Plutarch ; ef. Bergk, Poet. Lyr.* p. 960. 
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friend, I began to feel perplexed, and my former con- 
fidence in looking forward to a quite easy time in 
talking with him had been knocked out of me. And 
when, on Critias telling him that it was I who knew 
the cure, he gave me such a look with his eyes as 
passes description, and was just about to plunge into 
a question, and when all the people in the wrestling- 
school surged round about us on every side—then, 
ah then, my noble friend, I saw inside his cloak and 
caught fire, and could possess myself no longer ; and 
I thought none was so wise in love-matters as Cydias,1 
who in speaking of a beautiful boy recommends some- 
one to “ beware of coming as a fawn before the lion, 
and being seized as his portion of flesh”; for I too 
felt I had fallen a prey to some such creature. How- 
ever, when he had asked me if I knew the cure for 
headache, I somehow contrived to answer that I 
knew. 

Then what is it? he asked. 

So I told him that the thing itself was a certain 
leaf, but there was a charm to go with the remedy ; 
and if one uttered the charm at the moment of its 
application, the remedy made one perfectly well; 
but without the charm there was no efficacy in the 
leaf. 

Then I will take down the charm, said he, from you 
in writing. 

Do you prefer, I asked, to get my consent first, or 
to do without it ? 

This made him laugh, and he said: To get your 
consent, Socrates. 

Very well, I said; and are you certain of my 
name ? 

Unless I am at fault, he replied; for there is no 
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1 (arpoi secl. Cobet. 
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little talk of you among the set of our age, and I 
remember as a mere child the sight of you in company 
with Critias here. 

That is a good thing, I said: for I shall speak more 
freely to you about the charm, and its real nature ; 
just now I was at a loss for the way to apprise you 
of its power. For it is of such a nature, Charmides, 
that it cannot cure the head alone ; I daresay you 
have yourself sometimes heard good doctors say, you 
know, when a patient comes to them with a pain in 
his eyes, that it is not possible for them to attempt a 
cure of his eyes alone, but that it is necessary to treat 
his head too at the same time, if he is to have his eyes 
in good order ; and so again, that to expect ever to 
treat the head bv itself, apart from the body as a 
whole, is utter folly. And on this principle they 
apply their regimen to the whole body, and attempt 
to treat and heal the part along with the whole ; or 
have you not observed that this is what they say. 
and is done in fact ? 

Certainly I have, he said. 

And you consider it well said, and accept the 
principle ? 

-Most assuredly, he said. 

Then I, on hearing his approval, regained my 
courage ; and little by little I began to muster up 
my confidence again, and my spirit began to re- 
kindle. So I said,—Such, then, Charmides, is the 
nature of this charm. I learnt it on campaign over 
there, from one of the Thracian physicians of Zal- 
moxis,! who are said even to make one immortal. 
This Thracian said that the Greeks were right in 


1 A legendary hero of the Thracian race of the Getae; of. 
Herodotus, iv. 94-6. 
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1 rob dkov Burnet: 7d Sdov dyvootey Mss.; Tob &dXou dpedorev 
Stobaeus. 
2 gwopoctvys re xai byelas om. Laur. Ixxxv. 6. 
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advising as I told you just now: ‘ but Zalmoxis,” 
he said, ‘‘ our king, who is a god, says that as you 
ought not to attempt to cure eyes without head, or 
head without body, so you should not treat body 
without soul’’; and this was the reason why most 
maladies evaded the physicians of Greece — that 
they neglected the whole, on which they ought to 
spend their pains, for if this were out of order it 
was impossible for the part to be in order. For all 
that was good and evil, he said, in the body and in 
man altogether was sprung from the soul, and flowed 
along from thence as it did from the head into the 
eyes. Wherefore that part was to be treated first 
and foremost, if all was to be well with the head and 
the rest of the body. And the treatment of the soul, 
so he said, my wonderful friend, is by means of certain 
charms, and these charms are words of the right sort : 
by the use of such words is temperance engendered 
in our souls, and as soon as it is engendered and 
present we may easily secure health to the head, and 
to the rest of the body also. Now in teaching me 
the remedy and the charms he remarked,—“ Let 
nobody persuade you to treat his head with this 
remedy, unless he has first submitted his soul for you 
to treat with the charm. For at present,’ he said, 
“the cure of mankind is beset with the error of 
certain doctors who attempt to practise the one 
method without the other.” And he most parti- 
cularly enjoined on me not to let anyone, however 
wealthy or noble or handsome, induce me to disobey 
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him. So I, since I have given him my oath, and must 
obey him, will do as he bids; and if you agree to 
submit your soul first to the effect of the Thracian 
charms, according to the stranger’s injunctions, I 
will apply the remedy to your head: otherwise we 
shall be at a loss what to do with you, my dear 
Charmides. 

Then Critias, when he heard me say this, re- 
marked,—This affection of the head, Socrates, will 
turn out to be a stroke of luck for the young man, if 
he is to be compelled on account of his head to im- 
prove his understanding also. However, let me tell 
you, Charmides is considered to excel his comrades 
not only in appearance, but also in that very thing 
which you say is produced by your charm: temper- 
ance you say it is, do you not ? 

Certainly, I replied. 

Then be assured, he said, that he is considered to 
be far and away the most temperate person now 
alive, while in every other respect, for a youth of his 
age, he is second to none. 

Why, yes, I said, and it is only right, Charmides, 
that you should excel the rest in all these respects ; 
for I do not suppose there is anyone else here who 
could readily point to a case of any two Athenian 
houses uniting together which would be likely to 
produce handsomer or nobler offspring than those 
from which you are sprung. For your father’s house, 
which comes from Critias, son of Dropides, has been 
celebrated by Anacreon and Solon and many other 
poets, so that it is famed by tradition among us as 
pre-eminent in beauty and virtue and all else that 
is accounted happiness; and then, your mother’s 
house is famous in the same way, for of Pyrilampes, 
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1 A fabulous hero of the far north, to whom oracles and 
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your uncle, it is said that no one in all the continent 
was considered to be his superior in beauty or 
stature, whenever he came as envoy to the great 
king or anyone else in Asia, and his house as a 
whole is no whit inferior to the other. Sprung 
from such people, it is to be supposed that you 
would be first in all things. And indeed, as regards 
your visible form, dear son of Glaucon, I consider 
that nowhere have you fallen behind any of your 
ancestors. But if your nature is really rich in 
temperance and those other things, as our friend 
here says, blessed is the son, dear Charmides, I 
exclaimed, that your mother has borne in you! 
However, the case stands thus: if you already 
possess temperance, as Critias here declares, and you 
are sufficiently temperate, then you never had any 
need of the charms of Zalmoxis or of Abaris the 
Hyperborean,! and might well be given at once 
the remedy for the head; but if you prove to be 
still Jacking that virtue, we must apply the charm 
before the remedy. So tell me yourself whether 
you agree with our friend, and can say that you are 
already sufficiently provided with temperance, or 
are deficient in it ? 

At this Charmides blushed and, for one thing, » 
looked more beautiful then ever, for his modesty 
became his years; and then, too, he answered 
most ingenuously, saying it was no easy matter 
at the moment either to admit or to deny the words 
of the question. For if, he went on, I say I am not 
temperate, not only is it a strange thing to say against 
oneself, but I shall at the same time be taxing 
with untruth both Critias and many others who 
consider me to be temperate, as he gives out; while 
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if, on the other hand, I say I am, and praise myself, 
it will probably be found distasteful; so that I 
cannot see what answer I am to give you. 

Then IJ said: Your answer is a natural one, in 
my opinion, Charmides; and I think, I went on, 
that we must join in inquiring whether you possess 
the thing I am asking after, or not, in order that 
neither you may be forced to say what you do not 
wish, nor I on my part may recklessly try my hand 
at medicine. So if it is agreeable to you, J am ready 
to inquire with you ; but, if it is not, to let it alone. 

Why, nothing, he said, could be more agreeable 
to me: so far as that goes, therefore, inquire in 
whatever way you think we had better proceed. 

Then this is the way, J said, in which I consider 
that our inquiry into this matter had best be con- 
ducted. Now, it is clear that, if you have temper- 
ance with you, you can hold an opinion about it. 
For being in you, I presume it must, in that case, 
afford some perception from which you can form 
some opinion of what temperance is, and what kind 
of thing it is: do you not think so? 

I do, he replied. 

And since you understand the Greek tongue, I 
said, you can tell me, I suppose, your view of this 
particular thought of yours ? 

I daresay, he said. 

Then in order that we may make a guess whether 
it is in you or not, tell me, I said, what you say 
of temperance according to your opinion. 

He at first hung back, and was not at all willing 
to answer: but presently he said that, to his mind, 
temperance was doing everything orderly and 
quietly—walking in the streets, talking, and doing 
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everything else of that kind ; and in a word, he said, 
I think the thing about which you ask may be called 
quietness. 

Well, I said, are you right there? They do 
say, you know, Charmides, that quiet people are 
temperate: so let us see if there is anything in 
what they say. Tell me, is not temperance, how- 
ever, among the honourable things ? 

To be sure, he said. 

Well, which is most honourable at the writing- 
master’s, to write the same sort of letters quickly 
or quietly ? 

Quickly. 

And in reading, to do it quickly or slowly ? 

Quickly. 

And so, in the same way, to play the lyre quickly, 
or to wrestle nimbly, is far more honourable than 
to do it quietly and slowly ? 

Yes. 

And what of boxing, alone or combined with 
wrestling ? Is it not the same theré too ? 

To be sure. 

- And in running and leaping and all activities of 
the body, are not nimble and quick movements 
accounted honourable, while sluggish and quiet 
ones are deemed disgraceful ? 

Apparently. 

So we find, I said, that in the body, at least, it 
is not quietness, but the greatest quickness and 
nimbleness that is most honourable, do we not ? 

Certainly. 

And temperance was an honourable thing ? 

Yes. 
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Then in the body, at least, it is not quietness but 
quickness that will be the more temperate thing, 
since temperance is honourable. 

So it seems, he said. 

Well now, I went on; in learning, is facility the 
more honourable, or difficulty ? 

Facility. 

And facility in learning, I said, is learning quickly, 
and difficulty in learning is learning quietly and 
slowly ? 

Yes. 

And is it not more honourable to teach another 
quickly and forcibly, rather than quietly and slowly ? 

Yes. 

Well now, is it more honourable to be reminded 
and to remember quietly and slowly, or forcibly 
and quickly ? 

Forcibly, he replied, and quickly. 

And is not readiness of mind a sort of nimbleness 
of the soul, not a quietness ? 

True. 

And to apprehend what is said, whether at the 
writing-master’s or the lyre-master’s or anywhere 
else, not as quietly as possible, but as quickly, is 
most honourable ? 

Yes. 

Well, and in the searchings of the soul, and in 
deliberation, it is not the quietest person, I imagine, 
or he who deliberates and discovers with difficulty, 
that is held worthy of praise, but he who does this 
most easily and quickly. 

That is so, he said. 

Then in all, I said, Charmides, that concerns 
either our soul or our body, actions of quickness and 
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nimbleness are found to be more honourable than 
those of slowness and quietness ? 

It looks like it, he said. 

So temperance cannot be a sort of quietness, nor 
can the temperate life be quiet, by this argument 
at least ; since, being temperate, it must be honour- 
able. For we have these two alternatives: either 
in no cases, or I should think in very few, can we find 
that the quiet actions in life are more honourable 
than the quick and vigorous ones; or at all events, 
my friend, if of the more honourable actions there 
are absolutely as many quiet ones as forcible and 
quick, not even so will temperance be acting quietly 
any more than acting forcibly and quickly, either 
in walking or in talking or in any other sphere ; 
nor will the quiet life be more temperate than the 
unquiet ; since in our argument we assumed that 
temperance is an honourable thing, and have found 
that quick things are just as honourable as quiet 
things. 

Your statement, he said, Socrates, seems to me 
to be correct. 

Once more then, I went on, Charmides, attend 
more closely and look into yourself; reflect on 
the quality that is given you by the presence of 
temperance, and what quality it must have to 
work this effect on you. Take stock of all this and 
tell me, like a good, brave fellow, what it appears 
to you to be. 

He paused a little, and after a quite manly effort 
of self-examination: Well, I think, he said, that 
temperance makes men ashamed or bashful, and 
that temperance is the same as modesty. 
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Well now, I asked, did you not admit a moment 
ago that temperance is honourable ? 

Certainly I did, he said. 

And temperate men are also good ? 

Yes. 

Well, can that be good which does not produce 
good men? 

No, indeed. 

And we conclude that it is not only honourable, 
but good also. 

I think so. 

Well then, I said, are you not convinced that 
Homer ? is right in saying— 


Modesty, no good mate for a needy man ? 


I am, he said. 

Then it would seem that modesty is not good, 
and good. 

Apparently. 

But temperance is good, if its presence makes 
men good, and not bad. 

It certainly seems to me to be as you say. 

So temperance cannot be modesty, if it is in fact 
good, while modesty is no more good than evil. 

Why, I think, he said, Socrates, that is correctly 
stated; but there is another view of temperance 
on which I would like to have your opinion. I 
remembered just now what I once heard someone 
say, that temperance might be doing one’s own 
business. I ask you, then, do you think he is 
right in saying this ? 

You rascal, I said, you have heard it from Critias 
here, or some other of our wise men! 
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Seemingly, said Critias, from some other; for 
indeed he did not from me. 

But what does it matter, Socrates, said Charmides, 
from whom I heard it ? 

Not at all, I replied; for in any case we have not 
to consider who said it, but whether it is a true 
saying or no. 

Now you speak rightly, he said. 

Yes, on my word, I said: but I shall be surprised 
if we can find out how it stands; for it looks like 
a kind of riddle. 

Why so? he asked. 

Because, J replied, presumably the speaker of 
the words ‘‘ temperance is doing one’s own business ” 
did not mean them quite as he spoke them. Or 
do you consider that the scribe does nothing when 
he writes or reads ? 

Irather consider that he does something, he replied. 

And does the scribe, in your opinion, write and 
read his own name only, and teach you boys to do 
the same with yours? Or did you write your 
enemies’ names just as much as your own and your 
friends’ ? 

Just as much. 

Well, were you meddlesome or intemperate in 
doing this ? 

Not at all. 

And you know you were not doing your own 
business, if writing and reading are doing something. 

Why, so they are. 

And indeed medical work, my good friend, and 
building and weaving and producing anything what- 
ever that is the work of any art, I presume is doing 
somcthing. 
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Certainly. 

Well then, I went on, do you think a state would 
be well conducted under a law which enjoined that 
everyone should weave and scour his own coat, and 
make his own shoes, and his own flask and seraper,} 
and everything else on the same principle of not 
touching the affairs of others but performing and 
doing his own for himself ? 

I think not, he replied. 

But still, I said, a state whose conduct is temperate 
will be well conducted. 

Of course, he said. 

Then doing one’s own business in that sense and in 
that way will not be temperance. 

Apparently not. 

So that person was riddling, it seems, just as I said 
a moment ago, when he said that doing one’s own 
business is temperance. For I take it he was not 
such a fool as all that : or was it some idiot that you 
heard saying this, Charmides ? 

Far from it, he replied, for indeed he seemed to 
be very wise. 

Then it is perfectly certain, in my opinion, that he 
propounded it as a riddle, in view of the difficulty of 
understanding what “ doing one’s own business ”’ can 
mean. 

I daresay, he said. 

Well, what can it mean, this “ doing one’s own 
business ’’? Can you tell me? 

I do not know, upon my word, he replied: but I 
daresay it may be that not even he who said it knew 


1 The flask contained oil for anointing the body before 
exercise, and the scraper was for scraping it afterwards, or 
at the bath. 
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in the least what he meant. And as he said this he 
gave a sly laugh and glanced at Critias. 

Now Critias for some time had been plainly burning 
with anxiety to distinguish himself in the eyes of 
Charmides and the company, and having with diffi- 
culty restrained himself heretofore, he now could 
do so no longer; for I believe that what I had 
supposed was perfectly true—that Charmides had 
heard this answer about temperance from Critias. 
And so Charmides, wishing him to make answer 
instead of himself, sought to stir him up in particular, 
and pointed out that he himself had been refuted ; 
but Critias rebelled against it, and seemed to me to 
have got angry with him, as a poet does with an actor 
who mishandles his verses on the stage: so he looked 
hard at him and said: Do you really suppose, Char- 
mides, that if you do not know what can have been 
the meaning of the man who said that temperance 
was doing one’s own business, he did not know either ? 

Why, my excellent Critias, I said, no wonder if our 
friend, at his age, cannot understand; but you, I 
should think, may be expected to know, in view of 
your years and your studies. So if you concede that 
temperance is what he says, and you accept the 
statement, for my part I would greatly prefer to 
have you as partner in the inquiry as to whether this 
saying is true or not. 

Well, I quite concede it, he said, and accept it. 

That is good, then, I said. Now tell me, do you 
also concede what I was asking just now—that all 
craftsmen make something ? 

“T do. 

And do you consider that they make their own 

things only, or those of others also ? 
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1 The Greek word zoiy (“make’’) can also mean the 
same as mparrew (“do’’). 
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Those of others also. 

And are they temperate in not making their own 
things only ? 

Yes : what reason is there against it ? he said. 

None for me, I replied ; but there may be for him 
who, after assuming that temperance is doing one’s 
own business, proceeds to say there is no reason 
against those also who do others’ business being 
temperate. 

And have I, pray, he said, admitted that those 
who do others’ business are temperate? Or was my 
admission of those who make! things ? 

Tell me, I said, do you not call making and doing 
the same ? 

No indeed, he replied, nor working and making the 
same either: this I learnt from Hesiod,? who said, 
“ Work is no reproach.” Now, do you suppose that 
if he had given the names of working and doing to 
such works as you were mentioning just now, he 
would have said there was no reproach in shoe-making 
or pickle-selling or serving the stews? It is not to 
be thought, Socrates; he rather held, I conceive, 
that making was different from doing and working, 
and that while a thing made might be a reproach if 
it had no connexion with the honourable, work could 
never be a reproach. For things honourably and 
usefully made he called works, and such makings he 
called workings and doings; and we must suppose 
that it was only such things as these that he called 
our proper concerns, but all that was harmful, the 
concerns of others. So that we must conclude that 
Hesiod, and anyone else of good sense, calls him 
temperate who does his own business. 


4 Works and Days, 309. 
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Ah, Critias, I said, you had hardly begun, when I 
grasped the purport of your speech—that you called 
one’s proper and one’s own things good, and that the 
makings of the good you called doings ; for in fact 


I have heard Prodicus drawing innumerable dis- | ~ 


tinctions betweennames Well, I will allow you any 
application of a name that you please; only make 
clear to what thing it is that you attach such-and- 
such a name. So begin now over again, and define 
more plainly. Do you say that this doing or making, 
or whatever is the term you prefer, of good things, is 
temperance ? 

I do, he replied. 

Then not he who does evil, but he who does good, 
is temperate ? 

And do not you, my excellent friend, he said, 
think so? 

Leave that aside, I said; for we have not to con- 
sider yet what I think, but what you say now. 

Well, all the same, I say, he replied, that he who 
does evil instead of good is not temperate, whereas 
he who does good instead of evil is temperate : for I 
give you “ the doing of good things is temperance ” 
as my plain definition. 

And there is no reason, I daresay, why your state- 
ment should not be right ; but still I wonder, I went 
on, whether you judge that temperate men are 
ignorant of their temperance. 

No, I do not, he said. 

A little while ago, I said, were you not saying that 
there was no reason why craftsmen should not be 
temperate in making others’ things as well ? 

Yes, I was, he said, but what of it ? 

Nothing ; only tell me whether you think that a 
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doctor, in making someone healthy, makes a helpful 
result both for himself and for the person whom he 
cures. 

I do. 

And he who does this does his duty ? 

Yes. 

Is not he who does his duty temperate ? 

Indeed he is. 

Well, and must the doctor know when his medicine 
will be helpful, and when not? And must every 
craftsman know when he is likely to be benefited by 
the work he does, and when not ? 

Probably not. 

Then sometimes, I went on, the doctor may have 
done what is helpful or harmful without knowing the 
effect of his own action ; and yet, in doing what was 
helpful, by your statement, he has done temperately. 
Or did you not state that ? 

I did. 

Then it would seem that in doing what is helpful 
he may sometimes do temperately and be temperate, 
but be ignorant of his own temperance ? 

But that, he said, Socrates, could never be: if you 
think this in any way a necessary inference from my 
previous admissions, I would rather withdraw some 
of them, and not be ashamed to say my statements 
were wrong, than concede at any time that a man 
who is ignorant of himself is temperate. For I would 
almost say that this very thing, self-knowledge, is 
temperance, and I am at one with him who put up 
the inscription of those words at Delphi. For the 
purpose of that inscription on the temple, as it seems 
to me, is to serve as the god’s salutation to those who 
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1 Throughout this passage there is allusion to the thought 
or wisdom implied in cw@poveivy, and here Critias seeks to 
identify dpdve (‘* think well,” “ be wise ’’) with ye (“ know,’ 
‘understand *’) in the inscription yvGOe cavTév at Delphi. 
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enter it, instead of ‘“‘ Hail ! ’—this is a wrong form of 
greeting, and they should rather exhort one another 
with the words, “‘ Be temperate!” And thus the 
god addresses those who are entering his temple in 
a mode which differs from that of men ; such was the 
intention of the dedicator of the inseription in putting 
it up, I believe ; and that he says to each man who 
enters, in reality, “‘ Be temperate!” But he says it 
in a rather riddling fashion, as a prophet would ; for 
“ Know thyself!’ and “ Be temperate!” are the 
samc, as the inseription ! and I declare, though one is 
likely enough to think them different—an error into 
which I consider the dedicators of the later inscrip- 
tions fell when they put up “ Nothing overmuch ”? 
and “ A pledge, and thereupon perdition.”? For they 
supposed that “ Know thyself!” was a piece of 
advice, and not the god’s salutation of those who 
were entering ; and so, in order that their dedica- 
tions too might equally give pieces of useful advice, 
they wrote these words and dedicated them. Now 
my object in saying all this, Socrates, is to abandon 
to you all the previous argument—for, though 
perhaps it was you who were more in the right, or 
perhaps it was I, yet nothing at all certain emerged 
from our statements—and to proceed instead to 
satisfy you of this truth, if you do not admit it, that 
temperance is knowing oneself. 

Why, Critias, I said, you treat me as though I pro- 
fessed to know the things on which I ask questions, 
and needed only the will to agree with you. But the 

2 Mndév dyay appears first in Theognis, 335. 

8 "Ey ya tdpa & arn, an old saying on the rashness of giving 
a pledge, is quoted in a fragment of Cratinus, the elder rival 


of Aristophanes. Cf. Proverbs xi. 15-~‘‘He that is surety 
for a stranger shall smart for it.” 
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fact of the matter is rather that I join you in tl 
inquiry, each time that a proposition is made, because 
I myself do not know ; I wish therefore to consider 
first, before I tell you whether I agree or not. Now, 
give me a moment to consider. 

Consider then. he said. 

Yes, and I am considering, I said. For if temper- 
ance is knowing anything, obviously it must be a kind 
of science, and a science of something, must it not ? 

It is, he replied, and of self. 

And medicine, I said, is a science of health ? 

Certainly. 

Then if you should ask me, I said, wherein medicine, 
as a science of health is useful to us, and what it 
produces, I should say it is of very great benefit, 
since it produces health; an excellent result, if you 
allow so much. 

I allow it. 

And so, if you should ask me what result I take to 
be produced by building, as the builder’s science, I 
should say houses ; and it would be the same with 
the other arts. Now it is for you, in your turn, to 
find an answer to a question regarding temperance— 
since you say it is a science of self, Critias—and to 
tell me what excellent result it produces for us, as 
science of self, and what it does that is worthy of 
its name. Come now, tell me. 

But, Socrates, he said, you are not inquiring 
rightly. For in its nature it is not like the other 
sciences, any more than any of them is like any 
other; whereas you are making your inquiry as 
though they were alike. For tell me, he said, what 
result is there of the arts of reckoning and geometry, 
in the way that a house is of building, or a coat of 
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weaving, or other products of the sort that one might 
point to in various arts? Well, can you, for your 
part, point to any such product in those two cases ? 
You cannot. 

To this I replied: What you say is true; but I 
can point out to you what is the peculiar subject of 
each of these sciences, distinct in each case from the 
science itself. Thus reckoning, I suppose, is con- 
cerned with the even and the odd in their numerical 
relations to themselves and to one another, is 
it not? 

Certainly, he said. 

And you grant that the odd and the even are 
different from the actual art of reckoning ? 

Of course. 

And once more, weighing is concerned with the 
heavier and the lighter weight ; but the heavy and 
the light are different from the actual art of weighing : 
you agree? 

I do. 

Then tell me, what is that of which temperance is 
the science, differing from temperance itself ? 

There you are, Socrates, he said: you push your 
* investigation up to the real question at issue—in 
what temperance differs from all the other sciences— 
but you then proceed to seek some resemblance 
between it and them ; whereas there is no such thing, 
for while all the rest of the sciences have something 
other than themselves as their subject, this one alone 
is a science of the other sciences and of its own self. 
And of this you are far from being unconscious, since 
in fact, as I believe, you are doing the very thing you 
denied you were doing just now : for you are attempt- 
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ing to refute me, without troubling to follow the 
subject of our discussion. 

How can you think, I said, if my main effort is to 
refute you, that I do it with any other motive than 
that which would impel me to investigate the mean- 
ing of my own words—from a fear of carelessly 
supposing, at any moment, that I knew something 
while I knew it not? And so it is now: that is what 
Iam doing, I tell you. I am examining the argument 
mainly for my own sake, but also, perhaps, for that 
of my other intimates. Or do you not think it is for 


/ 


the common good, almost, of all men, that the truth .“ 


about everything there is should be discovered ? 

Yes indeed, he replied, I do, Socrates. 

Then take heart, I said, my admirable friend, and 
answer the question put to you as you deem the case 
to be, without caring a jot whether it is Critias or 
Socrates who is being refuted: give the argument 
itself your attention, and observe what will become 
of it under the test of refutation. 

Well, he said, I will do so; for I think there is a 
good deal in what you say. 

Then tell me, I said, what you mean in regard to 
temperance. 

Why, I mean, he said, that it alone of all the 
sciences is the science both of itself and of the other 
sciences. 

So then, I said, it will be the science of the lack of 
science also, besides being the science of science ? } 

Certainly, he replied. 

Then only the temperate person will know himself, 


1 Science or exact knowledge must be able to measure not 
only the field of knowledge, but also that of its negation, 
ignorance. 
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1 It was the custom at banquets to dedicate a third and 
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and be able to discern what he really knows and 
does not know, and have the power of judging what 
other people likewise know and think they know, in 
cases where they do know, and again, what they 
think they know, without knowing it ; everyone else 
will be unable. And so this is being temperate, or 
temperance, and knowing oneself—that one should 
know what one knows and what one does not know. 
Is that what you mean ? 

It is, he replied. 

Once more then, I said, as our third offering to the 
Saviour,! let us consider afresh, in the first place, 
whether such a thing as this is possible or not—to 
know that one knows, and does not know, what one 
knows and what one does not know; and secondly, 
if this is perfectly possible, what benefit we get by 
knowing it. 

We must indeed consider, he said. 

Come then, I said, Critias, consider if you can 
show yourself any more resourceful than I am; for 
Iam ataloss. Shall I explain to you in what way ! 

By all means, he replied. 

_Well, I said, what all this comes to, if your last 
statement was correct, is merely that there is one 
science which is preciscly a science of itself and of the 
other sciences, and moreover is a science of the lack 
of science at the same time. 

Certainly. 

Then mark what a strange statement it is that we 
are attempting to make, my friend: for if you will 
consider it as applied to other cases, you will surely 
see—so | believe—its impossibility. 





final wine-offering or toast to Zeus the Saviour. Cf. Pindar, 
Isthm, v. init. 
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How so? In what cases ? 

In the following: ask yourself if you think there 
is a sort of vision which is not the vision of things that 
we see in the ordinary way, but a vision of itself and 
of the other sorts of vision, and of the lack of vision 
likewise ; which, while being vision, sees no colour, 
but only itself and the other sorts of vision. Do you 
think there is any such? 

Upon my word, I do not. 

And what do you say to a sort of hearing which 
hears not a single sound, but hears itself and the 
other sorts of hearing and lack of hearing ? 

I reject that also. 

Then take all the senses together as a whole, and 
consider if you think there is any sense of the senses 
and of itself, but insensible of any of the things of 
which the other senses are sensible. 

T do not. 

Now, do you think there is any desire which is the 
desire, not of any pleasure, but of itself and of the 
other desires ? 

No, indeed. 

Nor, again, is there a wish, I imagine, that wishes 
no good, but wishes itself and the other wishes. 

Quite so; there is not. 

And would you say there is any love of such a sort 
that it is actually a love of no beauty, but of itself 
and of the other loves ? 

Not I, he replied. 

And have you ever observed any fear which fears 
itself and the other fears, but has no fear of a single 
dreadful thing ? 
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1 At this point Socrates adduces the relation of greater to 
smaller (ris civac ueifor) to suggest a difficulty in conceiving 
a science to be a science of itself: in so doing he draws a 
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No, I have not, he replied. 

Or an opinion which is an opinion of opinions and 
of itself, but without any opinion such as the other 
opinions have ? 

By no means. 

But it is apparently a science of this kind that we 
are assuming—one that is a science of no branch of 
study, but a science of itself and of the other sciences, 

So we are. 

And it is a strange thing, if it really exists? For 
we should not affirm as yet that it does not exist, 
but should still consider whether it does exist. 

You are right. 

Well now, this science is a science of something, 
that is, it has a certain faculty whereby it can be a 
science of something, has it not ? 

Certainly. 

For, you know, we say the greater has a certain 
faculty whereby it can be greater than something ?} 

Quite so. 

That is, than something smaller, if it is to be 
greater. 

- Necessarily. 

So if we could find a greater which is greater than 
other greater things, and than itself, but not greater 
than the things beside which the others are greater, 
J take it there can be no doubt that it would be in 
the situation of being, if greater than itself, at the 
same time smaller than itself, would it not ? 

Most inevitably, Socrates, he said. 

Or again, if there is a double of other doubles and 


false analogy between two quite different uses of the genitive 
in Greek, represented in English by the comparative ‘than ” 
and the objective ‘‘ of.”’ 
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of itself, both it and the others must of course be 
halves, if it is to be their double ; for, you know, a 
double cannot be “ of ” anything else than its half. 

True. 

And what is more than itself will also be less, and 
the heavier will be lighter, and the older younger, 
and so on with everything else: whatever has its 
own faculty applied to itself will have also the 
natural quality to which its faculty was applicable, 
will it not? For instance, hearing is, as we say, just 
a hearing of sound, is it not ? 

Yes. 

So if it is to hear itself, it will hear a sound of its 
own ; for it would not hear otherwise. 

Most inevitably. 

And sight, I suppose, my excellent friend, if it is 
to see itself, must needs have a colour ; for sight can 
never see what is colourless. 

No more it can. 

Then do you perceive, Critias, in the various cases 
we have propounded, how some of them strike us as 
absolutely impossible, while others raise serious 
doubts as to the faculty of the thing being ever 
applicable to itself? For with magnitudes, numbers, 
and the like it is absolutely impossible, is it not ? 

Certainly. 

But again, with hearing and sight, or in the further 
cases of motion moving itself and heat burning itself, 
and all other actions of the sort, the fact must appear 
incredible to some, but perhaps not to others. So 
what we want, my friend, is some great man who 
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will determine to our satisfaction in every respect 
whether there is nothing in nature so constituted as 
to have its own faculty applicable to itself, and not 
only some other object, or whether there are some 
such, and others not such; and whether, again, if 
there are things that have such relation to themselves, 
they include a science which we assert to be temper- 
ance. For my part, I distrust my own competence 
to determine these questions, and hence I am neither 
able to affirm whether it is possible that there should 
be a science of science, nor willing, let it be ever so 
true, to acknowledge this to be temperance until I 
have made out whether such a thing as this would 
benefit us or not. For, you see, I have a presenti- 
ment that temperance is something beneficial and 
good; and you, therefore, son of Callaeschrus— 
since you lay it down that temperance is this very 
science of science, and moreover of the lack of science 
—shall first indicate the possibility, as I put it just 
now, and then the benefit added to the possibility, 
of such a thing; and perhaps you will then satisfy 
me that your definition of temperance is correct. 
Now when Critias heard this and saw me in a 
difficulty, he seemed to me—just as the sight of 
someone yawning opposite causes people to be 
affected in the same way—to be compelled by the 
sense of my difficulty to be caught in a difficulty him- 
self, And so, since he usually contrived to distinguish 
himself, he was too ashamed to bring himself to admit 
to me before the company that he was unable to 
determine the questions with which I challenged 
him, but made a very indistinct reply in order to 
conceal his difficulty. Then I, to forward the dis- 
cussion, remarked: Well, if you prefer, Critias, let 
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us concede for the moment that there may possibly 
be a science of science: some other time we shall 
consider whether such is the fact or not. Come then ; 
suppose it is perfectly possible: how is one helped 
thereby to know what one knows and does not know ? 
For this, you are aware, we said + was the meaning 
of self-knowledge and temperance, did we not ? 

Certainly, he said; and it must surely follow, 
Socrates; for if a man has a science which knows 
itself, he will be similar himself to that which he has. 
For instance, he who has swiftness will be swift, he 
who has beauty will be beautiful, and he who has 
knowledge will know ; and when he has knowledge 
that is of itself, he will then, surely, be in the position 
of knowing himself. 

I do not dispute, I said, that when a man has that 
which knows itself he will know himself; but having 
that, how is he bound to know what he knows and 
what he does not know ? 

Because, Socrates, the two things are the same. 

I daresay, I said; but I am afraid I am still my old 
self: I still do not see how knowing what one knows 
and does not know is the same as the other. 

- How do you mean? he asked. 

In this way, I replied : will a science of science, if 
such exists, be able to domore thandetermine that one 
of two things is science, and the other is not science ? 

No, only that. 

Now, is science or lack of science of health the 
same as science or lack of science of justice ? 

By no means. 

For the one, I suppose, is medicine, and the other 
politics, while the thing in question is merely science. 

1 167 a. 
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Yes, to be sure. 

And if a man has no added knowledge of health 
and justice, but knows only science, as having science 
of that alone, he will probably know that he has a 
certain piece of scientific knowledge about himself 
and about other people, will he not ? 

Yes. 

But how will this science help him to know what he 
knows? For of course he knows health by means of 
medicine, not temperance, and harmony by means 
of music, not temperance, and building by means of 
the builder’s art, not temperance ; and so it will be 
in every case, will it not ? 

Apparently. 

And how will temperance, supposing it is only a 
science of sciences, help him to know that he knows 
health, or that he knows building ? 

By no means. 

Then he who is ignorant of all this will not know 
what he knows, but only that he knows. 

So it seems. 

Then being temperate, or temperance, will not be 
this knowledge of what one knows or does not know, 
but, it would seem, merely knowing that one knows 
or does not know. 

It looks like it. 

Then such a person will also be unable to examine 
another man’s claim to some knowledge, and make 
out whether he knows or does not know what he says 
he knows : he will merely know, it would secm, that 
he has a certain knowledge; but of what it is, 
temperance will not cause him to know. 
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Apparently not. 

So he will be able to distinguish neither the man 
who pretends to be a doctor, but is none, from the 
man who really is one, nor any other man who has 
knowledge from him who has none. But let us 
consider it another way: if the temperate man or 
anybody else would discriminate between the true 
doctor and the false, he will go to work thus, will he 
not? He willsurely not talk to him about medicine ; 
for, as we were saying, the doctor understands 
nothing else but health and disease. Is not that so? 

Yes, it is. 

But about science he knows nothing, for that, you 
know, we assigned to temperance alone. 

Yes. 

So the medical man knows nothing about medicine 
either, since medicine is, of course, a science. 

True. 

Then the temperate man will know, indeed, that 
the doctor has a certain science ; but when he has 
to put its nature to the proof, must he not consider 
what its subjects are? Is not each science marked 
out, not merely as a science, but as a particular one, 
by the particular subjects it has ? 

It is, to be sure 

And medicine is marked out as different from the 
other sciences by being a science of health and 
disease. 

Yes. 

And so anyone who wishes to inquire into medicine 
must make those things, whatever they may be, with 
which it is concerned, the matter of his inquiry ; not 
those foreign things, I presume, with which it is not ? 

No, indeed. 
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Then he who conducts his inquiry aright will con- 
sider the doctor, as a medical man, in connexion with 
cases of health and discase. 

So it seems. 

And will inquire whether, in what is said or done 
in such cases, his words are truly spoken, and his acts 
rightly done? 

He must. 

Well now, could anyone follow up either of these 
points without the medical art ? 

No, indeed. 

Nobody at all, it would seem, but a doctor ; and 
so not the temperate man either: for he would have 
to be a doctor, in addition to his temperance. 

That is so. 

Then inevitably, if temperance is only a science of 
science and of lack of science, it will be equally un- 
able to distinguish a doctor who knows the business 
of his art from one who does not know but pretends 
or thinks he does, and any other person who has 
knowledge of anything at all: one will only dis- 
tinguish one’s fellow-artist, as craftsmen usually can. 

Apparently, he said. 

Then what benefit, I asked, Critias, can we still 
look for from temperance, if it is like that? For if, 
as we began by assuming, the temperate man knew 
what he knew and what he did not know, and that 
he knows the one and does not know the other, and 
if he were able to observe this same condition in 
another man, it would be vastly to our benefit, we 
agree, to be temperate ; since we should pass all our 
lives, both we who had temperance and all the rest 
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who were governed by us, without error. For neither 
should we ourselves attempt to do what we did not 
know, instead of finding out those who knew and 
placing the matter in their hands, nor should we 
permit others under our governance to do anything 
but what they were likely to do aright; and they 
would do that when they had knowledge of it ; and 
so it would be that a house which was ordered, or a 
state which was administered, as temperance bade, 
and everything else that was ruled by temperance, 
could not but be well ordered; for with error 
abolished, and rightness leading, in their every action 
men would be bound to do honourably and well under 
such conditions, and those who did well would be 
happy. Did we not so speak of temperance, I said, 
Critias, when we remarked how great a boon it 
was to know what one knows and what one does 
not know ? 

To be sure we did, he replied. 

Whereas now, I went on, you see that nowhere can 
any such science be found. 

I see, he said. 

Then may we say, I asked, that there is this good 
point in the knowledge of knowledge and of lack of 
knowledge, which we now find to be what temperance 
is, that he who has it will not only learn more easily 
whatever he learns, but will perceive everything 
more plainly, since besides the particular things that 
he learns he will behold the science ; and hence he 
will probe more surely the state of other men respect- 
ing the things which he has learnt himself, while those 
who probe without such knowledge will do it more 
feebly and poorly? Are these, my friend, the kind 
of advantages that we shall gain from temperance ? 
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But are we really looking at something greater, and 
requiring it to be something greater than it really is? 

Probably, he replied, that is so. 

I daresay, I said; and I daresay also our inquiry 
has been worthless. And this I conclude, because I 
observe certain strange facts about temperance, if it 
is anything like that. For suppose, if you please, we 
concede that there may possibly be a science of 
science, and let us grant, and not withdraw, our 
original proposition that temperance is the knowledge 
of what one knows and does not know ; granting all 
this, let us still more thoroughly inquire whether on 
these terms it will be of any profit to us. For our 
suggestion just now, that temperance of that sort, as 
our guide in ordering house or state, must be a great 
boon, was not, to my thinking, Critias, a proper 
admission. 

How so? he asked. 

Because, I replied, we too lightly admitted that it 
would be a great boon to mankind if each of us should 
do what he knows, but should place what he did not 
know in the hands of others who had the knowledge. 

Well, was that, he asked, not a proper admission ? 

Not to my mind, I answered. 

In very truth, your words are strange ! he said, 
Socrates. 

Yes, by the Dog, I said, and they strike me too in 
the same way ; and it was in view of this, just now, 
that I spoke of strange results that I noticed, and said 
I feared we were not inquiring rightly. For in truth, 
let temperance be ever so much what we say it is, I 
see nothing to show what good effect it has on us. 
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How so? he asked: tell us, in order that we on 
our side may know what you mean. 

I expect, I said, I am talking nonsense : but still 
one is bound to consider what occurs to one, and not 
idly ignore it, if one has even a little concern for 
oneself. 

And you are quite right, he said. 

Hear then, I said, my dream, whether it has come 
through horn or through ivory.1 Suppose that 
temperance were such as we now define her, and 
that she had entire control of us: must it not be that 
every act would be done according to the sciences, 
and no one professing to be a pilot when he was not 
would deceive us, nor would a docter, nor a general, 
nor anyone else pretending to know something he 
did not know, go undetected; and would not these 
conditions result in our having greater bodily 
health than we have now, safety in perils of the sea 
and war, and skilful workmanship in all our utensils, 
our clothes, our shoes, nay, everything about us, and 
various things besides, because we should be employ- 
ing genuine craftsmen } ? And if you liked, we might 
concede that prophecy, as the knowledge of what is 
to be, and temperance directing her, will deter the 
charlatans, and establish the true prophets as our 
prognosticators. Thus equipped, the human race 
would indeed act and live according to knowledge, I 
grant you (for temperance, on the watch, would not 
suffer ignorance to foist herself in and take a hand in 
our labours), but that by acting according to know- 
ledge we should do well and be happy—this is a 

1 Of. Homer, Od. xix. 562 foll. Dreams are there 


described as issuing from two gates: dreams that come true 
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point which as yet we are unable to make out, my 
dear Critias. 

But still, he replied, you will have some difficulty 
in finding any other fulfilment of welfare if you reject 
the rule of knowledge. 

Then inform me further, I said, on one more little 
matter. Of what is this knowledge? Do you mean 
of shoe-making ? 

Good heavens, not I! 

Well, of working in brass ? 

By no means. 

Well, in wool, or in wood, or in something else of 
that sort ? 

No, indeed. 

Then we no longer hold, I said, to the statement that 
he who lives according to knowledge is happy; for 
these workers, though they live according to know- 
ledge, are not acknowledged by you to be happy : you 
rather delimit the happy man, it seems to me, as one 
who lives according to knowledge about certain things. 
And I daresay you are referring to my instance of a 
moment ago, the man who knows all that is to come, 
the prophet. Do you refer to him or to someone else ? 

Yes, I refer to him, he said, and someone else too. 

Whom? I asked. Is it the sort of person who 
might know, besides what is to be, both everything 
that has been and now is, and might be ignorant of 
nothing ? Let us suppose such a man exists: you 
are not going to tell me, I am sure, of anyone alive 
who is yet more knowing than he. 

No, indeed. 

Then there is still one more thing I would fain 
know: which of the sciences is it that makes him 
happy? Or does he owe it to all of them alike ? 
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By no means to all alike, he replied. 

But to which sort most? One that gives him 
knowledge of what thing, present, past or future ? 
Is it that by which he knows draught-playing ? 

Draught-playing indeed ! he replied. 

Well, reckoning ? 

By no means. 

Well, health ? 

More likely, he said. 

And that science to which I refer as the most 
likely, I went on, gives him knowledge of what ? 

Of good, he replied, and of evil. 

Vile creature! I said, you have all this time been 
dragging me round and round, while concealing the 
fact that the life according to knowledge does not 
make us do well and be happy, not even if it be know- 
ledge of all the other knowledges together, but only 
if it is of this single one concerning good and evil. 
For, Critias, if you choose to take away this science 
from the whole number of them, will medicine any 
the less give us health, or shoemaking give us shoes, 
or weaving provide clothes, or will the pilot’s art any 
the less prevent the loss of life at sea, or the general’s 
in war? 

None the less, he replied. 

But, my dear Critias, to have any of these things 
well and beneficially done will be out of our reach if 
that science is lacking. 

That is true. 

And that science, it seems, is not temperance, but 
one whose business is to benefit us; for it is not a 
science of sciences and lack of sciences, but of good 
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and evil: so that if this is beneficial, temperance 
must be something else to us. 

But why, he asked, should not i be beneficial ? 
For if temperance is above all a science of the sciences, 
and presides too over the other sciences, surely she 
will govern this science of the good, and so benefit us. 

And give us health also? I asked: will she, and 
not medicine, do this? And will the several works 
of the other arts be hers, and not the particular 
works of each art? Have we not constantly protested 
that she is only knowledge of knowledge and of lack 
of knowledge, and of nothing else? Is not that so ? 

Apparently it is. 

Then she will not be a producer of health ? 

No, indeed. 

For health, we said, belongs to another art, did we 
not? 

We did. 

Nor of benefit, my good friend; for this work, 
again, we assigned to another art just now, did we 
not? 

Certainly. 

Then how will temperance be beneficial, if it 
produces no benefit ? 

By no means, Socrates, as it seems. 

So do you see, Critias, how all the time I had good 
reason for my fear, and fair ground for the reproach 
I made against myself, that my inquiry regarding 
temperance was worthless?! For I cannot think that 
what is admitted to be the noblest thing in the world 
would have appeared to us useless if I had been of 
any use for making a good scarch. But now, youscee, 
we are worsted every way, and cannot discover what 
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thing it can possibly be to which the lawgiver gave 
this name, temperance. And vet we have conceded 
many points which were not deducible from our 
argument. For you know we conceded that there 
was a science of science, when the argument was 
against it and would not agree ; and we further con- 
ceded that this science could know the works also of 
the other sciences, when the argument was against 
this too, in order to make out that the temperate 
man had a knowledge of what he knew and did not 
know, so as to know that he knew the one and did 
not know the other. And we made this concession 
in a really magnificent manner, without considering 
the impossibility of a man knowing, in some sort of 
way, things that he does not know at all: for our 
admission says that he knows that he does not know 
them ; and yet, in my opinion, there can be nothing 
more irrational than this. Nevertheless, although it 
has found us so simple-minded and tractable, the 
inquiry remains quite incapable of discovering the 
truth, but has utterly flouted it by most impudently 
showing us the inutility of that which we had been 
ever so long assuming, by our joint admissions and 
fictions, to be the meaning of temperance. Now, so 
far as I am concerned, I am not particularly dis- 
tressed : but for your sake, I said, Charmides, I am 
seriously distressed to think that you, with your 
goodly form and most temperate soul besides, are 
to have no profit or advantage from the presence of 
that temperance in all your life. And I am still more 
distressed about the charm which I learnt from the 
Thracian,! that I should have spent so much pains on 
a lesson which has had such a worthless effect. Now 
I really do not think that this can be the case, but 
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rather that I am a poor hand at inquiring; for 
temperance I hold to be a great good, and you to be 
highly blessed, if you actually have it. See now 
whether you have it, and are in no need of the charm ; 
for if it is yours, I should rather advise you to regard 
me as a babbler who is unable to argue out any 
subject of inquiry whatsoever, and yourself as 
advancing in happiness as you advance in temper- 
ance. 

Then Charmides said: Why, upon my word, 
Socrates, I do not know at all whether I have it or 
have it not. For how can I know, when even you 
two are unable to discover what this thing is ?—so 
you say, but of this you do not at all convince me—and 
J quite believe, Socrates, that I do need the charm, 
and for my part I have no objection to being charmed 
by you every day of my life, until you say I have had 
enough of the treatment. 

Very well, said Critias : now, Charmides, if you do 
this, it will be a proof to me of your temperance—if 
you submit to be charmed by Socrates and do not 
forsake him through thick and thin. 

Count on me to follow, he said, and not forsake 
him ; for it would ill become me to disobey you, my 
guardian, and refuse to do your bidding. 

Well now, he said, I bid you. 

Then I will do as you bid, he replied, and will start 
this very day. 

There, there, I said, what are you two plotting 
to do ? 

Nothing, replied Charmides; we have made our 

lot. 
: So you will use force, I said, before even allowing 
me to make my affidavit ? 
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You must expect me to use force, he replied, since 
he gives me the command: take counsel, therefore, 
on your side, as to what you will do. 

But that leaves no room, I said, for counsel; for 
if once you set about doing anything and use force, 
no man alive will be able to withstand you. 

Then do not you, he said, withstand me. 

Then I will not withstand you, I replied. 
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Tue First Alcibiades gives us a clear and useful, if 
rather inelegant, illustration of the ordinary teaching 
of Socrates. He accosts his young friend at a critical 
moment of opening manhood, and makes him admit, 
by willing replies to a series of carefully designed 
questions, that he is ignorant of the most important 
things which ought to be known by one about to 
enter upon a public career. In the first part (103- 
114) we are shown that Alcibiades is going to advise 
the state on questions of peace and war, and must 
therefore know what is just and what unjust: but 
he could only have acquired this knowledge from the 
multitude, whose perpetual quarrels seem to show 
that they lack it; and if he says that it is rather on 
the expedient and inexpedient that he proposes to 
advise them, we want to know in turn what these are. 
In the second part (115-127) we find that the just is 
the honourable, good and expedient ; and Alcibiades 
is further humiliated by a sly use of the double 
meaning of “doing well”—acting aright, and 
prospering. Other Athenian statesmen, including 
even Pericles (who is supposed to be still alive), are 
just as ignorant as Alcibiades, and he may be at no 
disadvantage in competition with them : but his real 
competitors in the race for power and glory are 
persons like the kings of Sparta and Persia, whose 
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training, wealth, and authority are described at some 
length and in lively detail. For such a contest it is 
necessary that Alcibiades should avail himself of all 
the help that Socrates can give him. They must join 
equally in the inquiry—What is the goodness re- 
quired in a statesman? It seems to have something 
to do with friendship and harmony among the people ; 
and yet justice surely consists in everyone doing his 
own work, and this does not make for harmony. 
Alcibiades is sorely puzzled, but fortunately he is not 
too old to learn. ‘The third and last section (128-135) 
deals with the Delphic maxim Know thyself, and what 
it may be supposed to mean. To know oneself is to 
know one’s mind, and is true prudence or “ temper- 
ance,”’ which, with justice, is a necessary condition 
of happiness. 

The imaginary time of the conversation is about 
432 B.c., when Alcibiades was eighteen years old. 
He is now losing the extraordinary physical beauty 
of his boyhood, and is turning his mind to the political 
power whose attainment is the obvious aim of an 
able and ambitious man. It is at this moment that 
Socrates, an admirer who has held aloof from him 
till now, exposes by skilful questioning his false 
conceit of knowledge and his desperate need of know- 
ing, in the first place, his own mind. The method of 
interrogation, and the language used by both speakers, 
are quite of a piece with those in other early dialogues 
of Plato. The somewhat lengthy speech of Socrates 
about the royal families of Persia and Sparta (121- 
124), though it has some pleasant touches of Socratic 
humour, is perhaps a little out of character in a scene 
where so much emphasis is laid on the point that all 
the positive statements come from Alcibiades and 
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none from Socrates; and the identification of soul 
with man (130 c) is a crude and unsatisfactory sug- 
gestion compared with the later theories of the 
Gorgias (464.4) and other dialogues. But on the 
whole there seems to be no sufficient reason for 
doubting, with some eminent scholars, the authen- 
ticity of this dialogue, if it be remembered that the 
work is probably one of Plato’s earliest sketches, 
composed in the years immediately following the 
death of Socrates (399 B.c.); that from the third 
century A.D. it has been regarded and studied as an 
exemplary piece of Academic teaching; and that 
it is natural to suppose that the series of Plato’s 
compositions would begin with some immature and 
relatively inartistic essays in dialogue-writing. When 
he came to conceive the Symposium, Plato was able 
to draw far fuller and finer portraits of both Socrates 
and Alcibiades, and to vivify their friendly converse 
by many a masterly stroke of dramatic art. 
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1 Socrates refers to the ‘ spiritual sign ” which occasionally 
warned him against an intended action : cf. Apol. 31 cv, 
40 a B. 
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Socrates, ALCIBIADES 


soc. Son of Cleinias, I think it must surprise you 
that I, the first of all your lovers, am the only one of 
them who has not given up his suit and thrown you 
over, and whereas they have all pestered you with 
their conversation I have not spoken one word to you 
for so many years. The cause of this has been 
nothing human, but a certain spiritual opposition,! of 
whose power you shall be informed at some later 
time. However, it now opposes me no longer, so I 
have come to you, as you see; and I am in good 
hopes that it will not oppose me again in the future. 
Now I have been observing you all this time, and have 
formed a pretty good notion of your behaviour to 
your lovers : for although they were many and high- 
spirited, everyone of them has found your spirit too 
strong for him and has run away. Let me explain 
the reason of your spirit being too much for them. 
You say you have no need of any man in any matter ; 
for your resources are so great, beginning with the 
body and ending with the soul, that you lack nothing. 
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You think, in the first place, that you are foremost 
in beauty and stature—and you are not mistaken in 
this, as is plain for all to see—and in the second place, 
that you are of the most gallant family in your city, 
the greatest city in Greece, and that there you have, 
through your father, very many of the best people 
as your friends and kinsmen, who would assist you 
in case of need, and other connexions also, through 
your mother, who are not a whit inferior to these, 
nor fewer. And you reckon upon a stronger power 
than all those that IJ have mentioned, in Pericles, 
son of Xanthippus, whom your father left as guardian 
of you and your brother when he died, and who is 
able to do whatever he likes not only in this city but 
all over Greece and among many great nations of the 
barbarians. And I will add besides the wealth of 
your house: but on this, I observe, you presume 
least of all. Well, you puff yourself up on all these 
advantages, and have overcome your lovers, while 
they in their inferiority have yielded to your might, 
and all this has not escaped you; so J am very sure 
that you wonder what on earth I mean by not getting 
rid. of my passion, and what can be my hope in 
remaining when the rest have fled. 

atc. Perhaps also, Socrates, you are not aware that 
you have only just anticipated me. For I, in fact, 
had the intention of coming and asking you first that 
very same question—what is your aim and expecta- 
tion in bothering me by making a particular point of 
always turning up wherever I may be. For I really 
do wonder what can be your object, and should be 
very glad if you would tell me. 

soc, Then you will listen to me, presumably, with 
keen attention if, as you say, you long to know what 
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I mean, and I have in you a listener who will stay to 
hear me out. 

atc. Why, to be sure: only speak. 

soc. Look to it, then; for it would be no wonder 
if I should make as much difficulty about stopping as 
I have made about starting. 

atc. My good sir, speak ; for I will listen. 

soc. Speak I must, I suppose. Now, although it 
is hard for a lover to parley with a man who does not 
yield to lovers, I must make bold nevertheless to put 
my meaning into words. For if I saw you, Alcibiades, 
content with the things I set forth just now, and 
minded to pass your life in enjoying them, I should 
long ago have put away my love, so at least I persuade 
myself: but as it is, I shall propound to your face 
quite another set of your thoughts, whereby you will 
understand that I have had you continually before 
my mind. For I believe, if some god should ask you : 
“ Alcibiades, do you prefer to live with your present 
possessions, or to die immediately if you are not to 
have the chance of acquiring greater things?” I 
believe you would choose to die. But let me tell you 
what I imagine must be the present hope of your 
life. You think that if you come shortly before the 
Athenian Assembly—which you expect to occur in 
a very few days—you will stand forth and prove to 
the people that you are more worthy of honour than 
either Pericles or anyone else who has ever existed, 
and that having proved this you will have the greatest 
power in the state ; and that if you are the greatest 
here, you will be the same among all the other 
Greeks, and not only Greeks, but all the barbarians 
who inhabit the same continent with us. And if that 
same god should say to you again, that you are to 
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hold sway here in Europe, but are not to be allowed 
to eross over into Asia and to interfere with the 
affairs of that region, I believe you would be equally 
loth to live on those sole conditions either—if you 
are not to fill, one may say, the whole world with 
your name and your power ; and I fancy that, except 
Cyrus and Xerxes, you think there has never existed a 
single man who was of any account. So then that this 
is your hope, I know well enough; I am not merely 
guessing. And I daresay you will reply, since you 
know that what I say is true: “ Well, Socrates, and 
what has that to do with your point?’ I am going 
to tell you, dear son of Cleinias and Deinomache. 
Without me it is impossible for all those designs of 
yours to be crowned with achievement; so great is 
the power I conceive myself to have over your affairs 
and over you, and it is for this very reason, I believe, 
that the god has so long prevented me from talking 
with you, while I was waiting to see when he would 
allow me. For as you have hopes of proving yourself 
in public to be invaluable to the state and, having 
proved it, of winning forthwith unlimited power, so 
do I hope to win supreme power over you by proving 
that I am invaluable to you, and that neither guardian 
nor kinsman nor anyone else is competent to transmit 
to you the power that you long for except me, with 
the god’s help, however. In your younger days, to 
be sure, before you had built such high hopes, the 
god, as I believe, prevented me from talking with 
you, in order that I might not waste my words: but 
now he has set me on; for now you will listen to me. 

aLc. You seem to me far more extraordinary, 
Socrates, now that you have begun to speak, than 
before, when you followed me about in silence ; 
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though even then you looked strange enough. Well, 
as to my intending all this or not, you have apparently 
made your decision, and any denial of mine will not 
avail me to persuade you. Very good: but suppos- 
ing I have intended ever so much what you say, how 
are you the sole means through which I can hope to 
attain it? Can you tell me? 

soc. Are you asking whether I can make a long 
speech, such as you are used to hearing? No, my 
gift is not of that sort. But I fancy I could prove to 
you that the case is so, if you will consent to do me 
just one little service. 

atc. Why, if you mean a service that is not trouble- 
some, I consent. 

soc. Do you consider it troublesome to answer 
questions put to you ? 

atc. No, I do not. 

soc. Then answer. 

atc. Ask. 

soc, Well, you have the intentions which I say you 
have, I suppose ? 

auc. Be it so, if you like, in order that I may know 
what you will say next. 

soc. Now then: you intend, as I say, to come 
forward as adviser to the Athenians in no great space 
of time ; well, suppose I were to take hold of you as 
you were about to ascend the platform, and were 
to ask you: “ Alcibiades, on what subject do the 
Athenians propose to take advice, that you should 
stand up to advise them? Is it something about 
which you have better knowledge than they?” 
What would be your reply ? 

atc. I should say, I suppose, it was something 
about which I knew better than they. 
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soc. Then you are a good adviser on things about 
which you actually know. 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. And you know only the things you have learnt 
from others or discovered yourself ? 

atc. What could I know besides ? 

soc. And can it be that you would ever have learnt 
or discovered anything without being willing either 
to learn it or to inquire into it yourself? 

atc. No. 

soc. Well then, would you have been willing to 
inquire into or learn what you thought you knew ? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. So there was a time when you did not think 
that you knew what you now actually know. 

atc. There must have been. 

soc. Well, but I know pretty nearly the things that 
you have learnt : tell me if anything has escaped me. 
You learnt, if I recollect, writing and harping and 
wrestling ; as for fluting, you refused to learn it. 
These are the things that you know, unless perhaps 
there is something you have been learning unobserved 
by me; and this you were not, I believe, if you so much 
as stepped out of doors either by night or by day. 

atc. No, I have taken no other lessons than those. 

soc. Then tell me, will it be when the Athenians 
are taking advice how they are to do their writing 
correctly that you are to stand up and advise them ? 

atc. Upon my word, not I. 

soc. Well, about strokes on the lyre? 

atc. Not at all. 

soc. Nor in fact are they accustomed to deliberate 
on throws in wrestling either at the Assembly. 

atc. No, to be sure. 
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soc. Then what will be the subject of the advice ? 
For I presume it will not be about building. 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. For a builder will give better advice than you 
in that matter. 

atc. Yes. 

soc, Nor yet will it be about divination ? 

atc. No. ; 

soc. For there again a diviner will serve better 
than you. 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Whether he be short or tall, handsome or ugly, 
nay, noble or ignoble. 

atc. Of course. 

soc. For on each subject the advice comes from 
one who knows, not one who has riches. 

atc. Of course. 

soc. And whether their mentor be poor or rich will 
make no difference to the Athenians when they 
deliberate for the health of the citizens; all that 
they require of their counsellor is that he be a 
physician. 

atc, Naturally. 

soc. Then what will they have under consideration 
if you are to be right in standing up, when you do so, 
as their counsellor ? 

atc. Their own affairs, Socrates. 

soc. Do you mean with regard to shipbuilding, and 
the question as to what sort of ships they ought to 
get built ? 

atc. No, I do not, Socrates. 

soc. Because, I imagine, you do not understand 
shipbuilding. Is that, and that alone, the reason ? 

atc. That is just the reason. 
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soc. Well, on what sort of affairs of their own do 
you mean that they will be deliberating ? 

atc, On war, Socrates, or on peace, or on any other 
of the state’s affairs. 

soc. Do you mean that they will be deliberating 
with whom they ought to make peace, and on whom 
they ought to make war, and in what manner ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And on whom it is better to do so, ought they 
not ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And at such time as it is better ? 

atc. Certainly. 

soc. And for so long as they had better ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Now if the Athenians should deliberate with 
whom they should wrestle close, and with whom 
only at arm’s length, and in what manner, would 
you or the wrestling-master be the better adviser ? 

atc. The wrestling-master, I presume. 

soc. And can you tell me what the wrestling- 
master would have in view when he advised as to 
the. persons with whom they ought or ought not 
to wrestle close, and when and in what manner ? 
What I mean is something like this : ought they not 
to wrestle close with those with whom it is better to 
do so? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And so far as is better, too ? 

Ac. So far. 

soc. And at such time also as is better ? 

atc. Certainly. 

soc. But again, when one sings, one has sometimes 
to accompany the song with harping and stepping ? 
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1 Socrates means by “better”? or “the better way”’ the 
general method of attaining excellence in any art. 
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atc. Yes, one has. 

soc. And at such time as is better ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And so far as is better ? 

atc. I agree. 

soc. Well now, since you applied the term “ better ” 
to the two cases of harping for accompaniment of 
a song and close wrestling, what do you call the 
“ better ” in the case of harping, to correspond with 
what in the case of wrestling I call gymnastic? 
What do you call the other ? 

atc. I do not understand. 

soc. Well, try to copy me: for my answer gave 
you, I think, what is correct in every instance ; and 
that is correct, I presume, which proceeds by rule of 
the art, is it not ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And was not the art here gymnastic ? 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. And I said that the better! in the case of 
wrestling was gymnastic. 

atc. You did. 

soc. And I was quite fair ? 

atc. I think so. 

soc. Come then, in your turn—for it would befit 
you also, I fancy, to argue fairly ?—tell me, first, 
what is the art which includes harping and singing 
and treading the measure correctly? What is it 
called as a whole? You cannot yet tell me? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. Well, try another way : who are the goddesses 
that foster the art ? 


as well as “correctly ’’) in allusion to Alcibiades’ good looks. 
Cf. 113 B. 
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atc. The Muses, you mean, Socrates ? 

soc. Ido. Now, just think, and say by what name 
the art is called after them. 

atc. Music,! I suppose you mean. 

soc. Yes, I do. And what is that which proceeds 
correctly by its rule? As in the other case I was 
correct in mentioning to you gymnastic as that which 
goes by the art, so I ask you, accordingly, what you 
say in this case. What manner of proceeding is 
required ? 

atc. A musical one, I suppose. 

soc. You are right. Come then, what is it that 
you term “ better,’”’ in respect of what is better in 
waging war and being at peace >? Just as in our other 
instances you said that the “ better” implied the 
more musical and again, in the parallel case, the more 
gymnastical, try now if you can tell me what is the 
“better ” in this case. 

atc. But I am quite unable. 

soc. But surely that is disgraceful; for if you 
should speak to somebody as his adviser on food, and 
say that one sort was better than another, at this 
time and in this quantity, and he then asked you— 
What do you mean by the “ better,’”’ Alcibiades ?— 
in a matter like that you could tell him you meant 
the more wholesome, although you do not set up to 
be a physician ; yet in a case where you set up to 
have knowledge and are ready to stand up and 
advise as though you knew, are you not ashamed to 
be unable, as appears, to answer a question upon it ? 
Does it not seem disgraceful ? 

auc. Very. 


1“ Music ” with the Greeks included poetry and dancing 
as well as our ‘‘ music.” « 
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soc. Then consider and do your best to tell me the 
connexion of “ better’”’ in being at peace or at war 
with those to whom we ought to be so disposed. 

atc. Well, I am considering, but I fail to perceive it. 

soc. But you must know what treatment it is that 
we allege against each other when we enter upon a 
war, and what name we give it when we do so ? 

atc. I do: we say we are victims of deceit or 
violence or spoliation. 

soc. Enough: how do we suffer each of these 
things? Try and tell me what difference there is 
between one way and another. 

atc. Do you mean by that, Socrates, whether it is 
in a just way or an unjust way ? 

soc. Precisely. 

atc. Why, there you have all the difference in the 
world. 

soc. Well then, on which sort are you going to 
advise the Athenians to make war—those who are 
acting unjustly, or those who are doing what is 
just ? 
: atc. That is a hard question: for even if someone 
decides that he must go to war with those who 
are doing what is just, he would not admit that they 
were doing so. 

soc, For that would not be lawful, I suppose ? 

atc. No, indeed; nor is it considered honourable 
either. 

soc. So you too will appeal to these things in 
making your speeches ? 

atc. Necessarily. 

soc. Then must not that “ better’ about which 
I was asking in reference to making or not making 
war, on those on whom we ought to or not; and 
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1 Cf. above, 106 5. 
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when we ought to or not, be simply and solely the 
juster ? 

atc. Apparently it is. 

soc. How now, friend Alcibiades? Have you 
overlooked your own ignorance of this matter, or 
have I overlooked? your learning it and taking lessons 
of a master who taught you to distinguish the more 
just and the more unjust? And whoishe? Inform 
me in my turn, in order that you may introduce me 
to him as another pupil. 

atc. You are joking, Socrates. 

soc. No, I swear by our common God of Friend- 
ship, whose name I would by no means take in vain. 
Come, if you can, tell me who the man is. 

atc. But what if I cannot? Do you think I could 
not know about what is just and unjust in any other 
way? 

soc. Yes, you might, supposing you discovered it. 

atc. But do you not think I might discover it ? 

soc. Yes, quite so, if you inquired. 

atc. And do you not think I might inquire ? 

soc. I do, if you thought you did not know. 

atc, And was there not a time when I held that 
view ? 

soc. Well spoken. Then can you tell me at what 
time it was that you thought you did not know what 
is just and unjust? Pray, was it a year ago that 
you were inquiring, and thought you did not know ? 
Or did you think you knew? Please answer truly, 
that our debates may not be futile. 

atc. Well, I thought I knew. 

soc. And two years, and three years, and four 
years back, were you not of the same mind ? 

atc. I was. 
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soc. But, you see, before that time you were a 
child, were you not? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. So I know well enough that then you thought 
you knew. 

atc. How do you know it so well ? 

soc. Many a time I heard you, when as a child 
you were dicing or playing some other game at your 
teacher’s or elsewhere, instead of showing hesitation 
about what was just and unjust, speak in very loud 
and confident tones about one or other of your play- 
mates, saying he was a rascal and a cheat who played 
unfairly. Js not this a true account ? 

atc. But what was I to do, Socrates, when some- 
body cheated me? 

soc. Yet if you were ignorant then whether you 
were being unfairly treated or not, how can you ask 
—‘ What are you to do?” 

atc, Well, but on my word, I was not ignorant : 
no, I clearly understood that I was being wronged. 

soc. So you thought you knew, even as a child, it 
seems, what was just and unjust. 

atc. I did; and I knew too. 

soc. At what sort of time did you discover it ? 
For surely it was not while you thought you knew. 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. Then when did you think you were ignorant ? 
Consider ; I believe you will fail to find such a time. 

atc. Upon my word, Socrates, I really cannot 
say. 

ade So you do not know it by discovery. 

atc. Not at all, apparently. 

soc. But you said Just now that you did not know 
it by learning either ; and if you neither discovered 
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nor learnt it, how do you come to know it, and 
whence ? 

atc. Well, perhaps that answer I gave you was 
not correct, that I knew it by my own discovery. 

soc. Then how was it done ? 

atc. I learnt it, I suppose, in the same way as 
everyone else. 

soc. Back we come to the same argument. From 
whom? Please tell me. 

aLc. From the many. 

soc. They are no very serious teachers with 
whom you take refuge, if you ascribe it to the 
many ! 

atc. Why, are they not competent to teach ? 

soc. Not how to play, or not to play, draughts ; 
and yet that, I imagine, is a slight matter compared 
with justice. What? Do you not think so? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Then if they are unable to teach the slighter, 
can they teach the more serious matter ? 

auc. I think so: at any rate, there are many other 
things that they are able to teach, more serious than 
draughts. 

soc. What sort of things ? 

atc. For instance, it was from them that I learnt 
to speak Greek, and I could not say who was my 
teacher, but can only ascribe it to the same people 
who, you say, are not serious teachers. 

soc. Ah, gallant sir, the many may be good 
teachers of that, and they can justly be praised for 
their teaching of such subjects. 

atc. And why ? 

soc. Because in those subjects they have the 
equipment proper to good teachers. 
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atc. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. You know that those who are going to teach 
anything should first know it themselves, do you 
not ? 

atc. Of course. 

soc. And that those who know should agree with 
each other and not differ ? 

ate. Yes. 

soc. But if they differ upon anything, will you 
say that they know it ? 

auc, No, indeed. 

soc. Then how can they be teachers of it ? 

atc. By no means. 

soc. Well now, do you find that the many differ 
about the nature of stone or wood? If you ask one 
of them, do they not agree on the same answer, and 
make for the same things when they want to get 
a piece of stone or wood? It is just the same, too, 
with everything of the sort: for I am pretty nearly 
right in understanding you to mean just this by 
knowing how to speak Greek, am I not ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And on these matters, as we stated, they not 
only agree with each other and with themselves in 
private, but states also use in public the same terms 
about them to each other, without any dispute ? 

atc. They do. 

soc. Then naturally they will be good teachers 
of these matters. 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And if we should wish to provide anyone 
with knowledge of them, we should be right in 
sending him to be taught by “the many”’ that you 
speak of ? 
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atc. Certainly. 

soc. But what if we wished to know not only 
what men were like or what horses were like, but 
which of them were good runners or not? Would 
the many still suffice to teach us this ? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. And you have ample proof that they do not 
know this, and are not proficient teachers of it, in 
their not agreeing about it at all with themselves? 

auc. I have. 

soc. And what if we wished to know not only 
what men were like, but what healthy or diseased 
men were like? Would the many suffice to teach 
us? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. And you would have proof of their being 
bad teachers of that, if you saw them differing 
about it? 

atc. I should. 

soc. Well then, do you now find that the many 
agree with themselves or each other about just and 
unjust men or things ? 

atc. Far from it, on my word, Socrates. 

soc. In fact, they differ most especially on these 
points ? 

atc. Very much so. 

soc. And I suppose you never yet saw or heard 
of people differing so sharply on questions of health 
or the opposite as to fight and kill one another in 
battle because of them. 

ALc. No, indeed. 

soc. But on questions of justice or injustice I am 
sure you have; and if you have not seen them, at 
any rate you have heard of them from many people, 
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especially Homer. For you have heard + the Odyssey 
and the Iliad ? 

atc. I certainly have, of course, Socrates. 

soc. And these poems are about a difference of 
just and unjust ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And from this difference arose the fights and 
deaths of the Achaeans, and of the Trojans as well, 
and of the suitors of Penelope in their strife with 
Odysseus. 

auc. That is true. 

soc. And I imagine that when the Athenians and 
Spartans and Boeotians lost their men at Tanagra,? 
and later at Coronea,? among whom your own father 
perished, the difference that caused their deaths and 
fights was solely on a question of just and unjust, 
was it not? 

atc. That is true. 

soc. Then are we to say that these people under- 
stand those questions, on which they differ so sharply 
that they are led by their mutual disputes to take 
these extreme measures against each other ? 

atc. Apparently not. 

soc. And you refer me to teachers of that sort, 
whom you admit yourself to be without knowledge ? 

auc. It seems Ido. 

soc. Then how is it likely that you should know 
what is just and unjust, when you are so bewildered 
about these matters and are shown to have neither 
learnt them from anyone nor discovered them for 
yourself ? 

atc. By what you say, it is not likely. 


1 i.e, at the recitations of rhapsodes ; of. the Jon of Plato. 
2 457 B.c. 3 447 Buc. 
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soc. There again, Alcibiades, do you see how 
unfairly you speak ? 

atc. In what ? 

soc. In stating that I say so. 

atc. Why, do you not say that I do not know 
about the just and unjust ? 

soc. Not at all. 

atc. Well, do J say it ? 

soc. Yes. 

atc. How, pray ? 

soc. I will show you, in the following way. If I 
ask you which is the greater number, one or two, 
you will answer “ two” ? 

atc. Yes, I shall. 

soc. How much greater ? 

atc. By one. 

soc. Then which of us says that two are one more 
than one? 

ate. I. 

soc. And I was asking, and you were answering ? 

ate. Yes. 

soc. Then is it I, the questioner, or you the 
answerer, that are found to be speaking about these 
things ? 

ALC. cl, 

soc. And what if I ask what are the letters in 
“* Socrates,” and you tell me? Which will be the 
speaker ? 

ate. I, 

soc. Come then, tell me, as a principle, when we 
have question and answer, which is the speaker—the 
questioner, or the answerer ? 

atc. The answerer, I should say, Socrates. 
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soc. And throughout the argument so far, I was 
the questioner ? 

ac. Yes. 

soc, And you the answerer ? 

ALc. Quite so. 

soc. Well then, which of us has spoken what has 
been said ? 

auc. Apparently, Socrates, from what has been 
admitted, it was I. 

soc. And it was said that Alcibiades, the fair son 
of Cleinias, did not know about just and unjust, 
but thought he did, and intended to go to the 
Assembly as adviser to the Athenians on what he 
knows nothing about ; is not that so? 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. Then, to quote Euripides,1 the result is, 
Alcibiades, that you may be said to have “heard it 
from yourself, not me,” and it is not I who say it, 
but you, and you tax me with it in vain. And indeed 
what you say is quite true. For it is a mad scheme 
this, that you meditate, my excellent friend—of 
teaching things that you do not know, since you 
haye taken no care to learn them. 

atc. I think, Socrates, that the Athenians and the 
rest of the Greeks rarely deliberate as to which is 
the more just or unjust course: for they regard 
questions of this sort as obvious ; and so they pass 
them over and consider which course will prove more 
expedient in the result. For the just and the ex- 
pedient, I take it, are not the same, but many people 
have profited by great wrongs that they have 
committed, whilst others, I imagine, have had no 
advantage from doing what was right. 

soc. What then? Granting that the just and the 
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expedient are in fact as different as they can be, 
you surely do not still suppose you know what is 
expedient for mankind, and why it is so? 

atc. Well, what is the obstacle, Socrates,—unless - 
you are going to ask me again from whom I learnt 
it, or how I discovered it for myself ? 

soc. What a way of going on! If your answer is 
incorrect, and a previous argument can be used to 
prove it so, you claim to be told something new, and 
a different line of proof, as though the previous one 
were like a poor worn-out coat which you refuse to 
wear any longer; you must be provided instead 
with something clean and unsoiled in the way of 
evidence. But I shall ignore your sallies in debate, 
and shall none the less ask you once more, where 
you learnt your knowledge of what is expedient, 
and who is your teacher, asking in one question 
all the things I asked before; and now you will 
clearly find yourself in the same plight, and will 
be unable to prove that you know the expedient 
either through discovery or through learning. But 
as you are dainty, and would dislike a repeated taste 
of the same argument, I pass over this question of 
whether you know or do not know what is expedient 
for the Athenians: but why have you not made it 
clear whether the just and the expedient are the same 
or different ? If you like, question me as I did you, 
or if you prefer, argue out the matter in your own 
way. 

atc. But I am not sure I should be able, Socrates, 
to set it forth to you. 

soc. Well, my good sir, imagine I am the people 
in Assembly ; even there, you know, you will have 
to persuade each man singly, will you not? 
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auc. Yes. 

soc..And the same man may well persuade one 
person singly, and many together, about things that 
he knows, just as the schoolmaster, I suppose, 
persuades either one or many about letters ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And again, will not the same man persuade 
either one or many about number ? 

Ate. Yes. 

soc. And this will be the man who knows—the 
arithmetician ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. And you too can persuade a single man about 
things of which you can persuade many ? 

atc. Presumably. 

soc. And these are clearly things that you know. 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And the only difference between the orator 
speaking before the people and one who speaks in 
a conversation like ours is that the former persuades 
men in a number together of the same things, and 
the latter persuades them one at a time? 

atc. It looks like it. 

soc. Come now, since we see that the same man 
may persuade either many or one, try your un- 
practised hand on me, and endeavour to show that 
the just is sometimes not expedient. 

atc. You are insolent, Socrates ! 

soc. This time, at any rate, I am going to have 
the insolence to persuade you of the opposite of 
that which you decline to prove to me. 

atc. Speak, then. 

soc, Just answer my questions. 

atc. No, you yourself must be the speaker. 
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soc. What? Do you not wish above all things 
to be persuaded ? 

atc. By all means, to be sure. 

soc. And you would best be persuaded if you 
should say “ the case is so”? 

atc. I agree. 

soc. Then answer; and if you do not hear your 
own self say that the just is expedient, put no trust 
in the words of anyone again. 

atc, I will not: but I may as well answer ; for I 
do not think I shall come to any harm. 

soc. You are quite a prophet! Now tell me, do 
you consider some just things to be expedient, and 
others not ? 

atc, Yes. 

soc. And again, some noble, and some not ? 

atc. What do you mean by that question ? 

soc. I would ask whether anyone ever seemed to 
you to be doing what was base and yet just. 

atc. Never. 

soc. Well, are all just things noble ? 

ac. Yes. 

soc. And what of noble things, in their turn? 
Are they all good, or some only, while others are 
not ? 

atc. In my opinion, Socrates, some noble things 
are evil. 

soc. And some base things are good ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Do you mean as in one of the many cases 
where men have gone to rescue a comrade or kins- 
man in battle, and have been either wounded or 
killed, while those who did not go to the rescue, as 
duty bade, have got off safe and sound ? 
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atc. Precisely. 

soc. And such a rescue you call noble, in respect of 
the endeavour to save those whom it was one’s duty 
to save; and this is courage, is it not? 

ac. Yes. 

soc. But you call it evil, in respect of the deaths 
and wounds ? 

ALc. Yes, 

soc. And is not the courage one thing, and the 
death another ? 

ave. Certainly. 

soc. Then it is not in the same respect that 
rescuing one’s friends is noble and evil ? 

atc. Apparently not. 

soc. Then see if, inasmuch as it is noble, it is also 
good; for in the present case you were admitting 
that the rescue was noble in respect of its courage: 
now consider this very thing, courage, and say 
whether it is good or bad. Consider it in this 
way : which would you choose to have, good things 
or evil? 

atc. Good. 

soc. And most of all, the greatest goods, and of such 
things you would least allow yourself to be deprived ? 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. Then what do you say of courage? At what 
price would you allow yourself to be deprived of it ? 

atc. I would give up life itself if I had to be a 
coward. 

soc. Then you regard cowardice as the uttermost 
evil. 

auc. I do. 

soc. On a par with death, it seems. 

ALc. Yes. 
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soc. And life and courage are the extreme 
opposites of death and cowardice ? 

Aue. Yes. 

soc. And you would most desire to have the 
former, and least the latter ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Is that because you think the former best, 
and the latter worst ? 

ate. To be sure. 

soc. So you reckon courage among the best things, 
and death among the worst. 

ate. I do. 

soc. Then the rescue of one’s friends in battle, 
inasmuch as it is noble in respect of the working of 
good by courage, you have termed noble ? 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. But evil, in respect of the working of evil by 
death ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. So we may fairly describe each of these 
workings as follows : as you call either of them evil 
beeause of the evil it produces, so you must call it 
good because of the good it produces. 

atc. I believe that is so. 

soc. And again, are they noble inasmuch as they 
are good, and base inasmuch as they are evil ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Then in saying that the rescue of one’s 
friends in battle is noble and yet evil, you mean 
just the same as if you called the rescue good, but 
evil. 

auc. I believe what you say is true, Socrates. 

soc. So nothing noble, in so far as it is noble, is 
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evil, and nothing base, in so far as it is base, is 
good. 
atc. Apparently. 

soc. Now then, consider it again in this way: 
whoever does nobly, does well too, does he not ? 

ALc. Yes. 

soc. And are not those who do well happy ? 

auc. Of course. 

soc. And they are happy because of the acquisition 
of good things ? 

atc. Certainly. 

soc. And they acquire these by doing well and 
nobly ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. So doing well is good? 

atc. Of course. 

soc. And welfare is noble ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Hence we have seen again that noble and 
good are the same thing. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. Then whatever we find to be noble we shall 
find also to be good, by this argument at least. 

atc. We must. 

soc. Well then, are good things expedient or not ? 

atc. Expedient. 

soc. And do you remember what our admissions 
were about just things ? 

atc. I think we said that those who do just things 
must do noble things. 

soc. And that those who do noble things must do 
good things ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And that good things are expedient ? 
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emrevonmep Tuyxdvets kat od Adywy bre rabrd éore 

E dikaa ve Kai oupdhépovre.; 

AAK. AAG pea rods Beads, Ld«pares, ovK 
olda eyurye 88? 6 Tt Aéyeo, arn’ arexv@s éouxa 
drones éxovTt. ToTé pev ydp pot erepa Soxe? cob 
epuwrrévros, tote 5€ adda. 

xa. Elra roiro, & dire, dyvoeis 7d mdOnpya ti 
coTw; 

AAK. [ave ye. 

22. Ole: a dy obv, et Tes epwran oe, So ofOar- 
prods 7} tpeis EXELS, kal dvo xelpas 7 rérrapas, 7} 
dAdo Te THY TowvTwy, ToTE bev erep’ av daro- 
Kplvacbat, Tore dé da, 7) del va abrd ; 

117 Aak. Agoura bev éywye On mepl euavrod, 
olpat pévrou Ta, avrd. 

za. Otxodv drt ofcfa; rot7’ airtov; 

AAK. Ofuau éywye. 

za. Tlepi dy dpa dewv ravavtia droxpivy, SHAov 
Or. Tepi TovTwv odk oloba. 

AAK. EHixéds ye. 

za. Otxoiy kal mepl trav Sixalwy Kal ddikewv 
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Aue. Yes. 

soc. Hence just things, Alcibiades, are expedient. 

auc. So it seems. 

soc. Well now, are not you the speaker of all this, 
and I the questioner ? 

atc, I seem to be, apparently. 

soc. So if anyone stands up to advise either the 
Athenians or the Peparethians,! imagining that he 
understands what is just and unjust, and says that 
just things are sometimes evil, could you do other 
than laugh him to scorn, since you actually say 
yourself that just and expedient are the same ? 

atc. But by Heaven, Socrates, I do not even know 
what I am saying, I feel altogether in such a strange 
state! For from moment to moment I change my 
view under your questioning. 

soc. And are you unaware, my friend, what this 
feeling is ? 

atc. I am, quite. 

soc. Well, do you suppose that if someone should 
ask you whether you have two eyes or three, two 
hands or four, or anything else of that sort, you 
would answer differently from moment to moment, 
or always the same thing ? 

atc. I begin to have misgivings about myself, but 
still I think I should make the same answer. 

soc. And the reason would be, because you know? 

atc. I think so. 

soc. Then if you involuntarily give contradictory 
answers, clearly it must be about things of which 
you are ignorant. 

atc. Very likely. 

soc. And you say you are bewildered in answering 

 Peparethus is a small island off the coast of Thessaly. 
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kal KaA@v Kal alcypav Kal Kak@v Kal dyab@r Kat 
ovpdepdvrwy Kal f41) aroxpwdépevos phs tAavaoba; 
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Al + ¥. 
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aax. Ma A? odk éywye. 

xo. 7H xat wAavarat cov 4 S0a rept ratra; 

AAK. Od dijra. 

za. To 8 alrioy olo8a 7 ey dpacw; 
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D wdrepov yp%} TOv olaKa elow dyew 7 &€w, Kal dre 








1 The “tiller” was the handle of an oar at the side of the 
stern, and was moved towards or away from the centre of 
the ship. 
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about just and unjust, noble and base, evil and good, 
expedient and inexpedient ? Now, is it not obvious 
that your bewilderment is caused by your ignorance 
of these things ? 

atc. I agree. 

soc. Then is it the case that when a man does not 
know a thing he must needs be bewildered in spirit 
regarding that thing ? 

ALC, Yes, of course. 

soc. Well now, do you know in what way you can 
ascend to heaven ? 

atc. On my word, not I. 

soc. Is that too a kind of question about which 
your judgement is bewildered ? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. Do you know the reason, or shall I state it ? 

ALc. State it. 

soc. It is, my friend, that while not knowing the 
matter you do not suppose that you know it. 

atc. Here again, how do you mean ? 

soc. Do your share, in seeing for yourself. Are 
you bewildered about the kind of thing that you do 
not know and are aware of not knowing? For 
instance, you know, I suppose, that you do not know 
about the preparation of a tasty dish? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. Then do you think for yourself how you are 
to prepare it, and get bewildcred, or do you entrust 
it to the person who knows ? 

atc. I do the latter. 

soc. And what if you should be on a ship at sea? 
Would you think whether the tiller should be moved 
inwards or outwards,! and in your ignorance bewilder 
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> a a s \ A / 4 
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KaxoupyotaTn Kal aloyiorn; 
AAK. IloAv ye. 
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yourself, or would you entrust it to the helmsman, 
and be quiet ? 

atc. I would leave it to him. 

soc. So you are not bewildered about what you do 
not know, so long as you know that you do not know? 

atc. It seems I am not. 

soc. Then do you note that mistakes in action 
also are due to this ignorance of thinking one knows 
when one does not ? 

atc. Here again, how do you mean ? 

soc. We set about acting, I suppose, when we think 
we know what we are doing ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. But when people think they do not know, I 
suppose they hand it over to others ? 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. And so that kind of ignorant person makes no 
mistakes in life, because they entrust such matters 
to others ? 

ALc. Yes. 

soc. Who then are those who make mistakes ? 
For, I take it, they cannot be those who know. 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. But since it is neither those who know, nor 
those of the ignorant who know that they do not 
know, the only people left, 1 think, are those who 
do not know, but think that they do? 

atc. Yes, only those. 

soc. Then this ignorance is a cause of evils, and 
is the discreditable sort of stupidity ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And when it is about the greatest matters, 
it is most injurious and base ? 

auc. By far. 
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AAK. Od dijra. 
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mpiv madevOjvar. aénovbas be TobTO ov ov povos, 
GAAa Kai of woddot rév mporrovreny Ta THOSE TIS 

C mérews, mAnv dAtywv ye Kat tows Tob God emuTpdmrou 

Tlepuxddous. 

aak. Aéyerai yé rot, & LdKpares, odk amd 
Tod adrouarou cogs yeyovevat, aAAa moNois Kat 
oogois ovyyeyovevat, Kat TudoxdeiSy Kat “Avog- 
ayopg: Kat viv ére THAtKObTos Mv Adpwve avveoriv 
avrot Tovrouv évexa. 

xo. Ti odv; 78n twa eldes coddv drioby dduva- 
Tobvra. Towjoar dAAov copov dep avrés; aomep 
és oe edidage ypdupara, adrdés Te Hv gopos Kal o€ 
eroinoe THY Te GAAwy Ovrwa €BovAeTo: Hh yap; 

AAK, Nai. 


+ A musician of Ceos (who was perhaps also a Pythagorean 
philosopher) who taught in Athens. 

2 An Ionian philosopher who lived in Athens ¢. 480- 
430 B.c. 

3 An Athenian musician and sophist. 
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soc. Well then, can you mention any greater 
things than the just, the noble, the good, and the 
expedient ? 

auc, No, indeed. 

soc. And it is about these, you say, that you are 
bewildered ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. But if you are bewildered, is it not clear from 
what has gone before that you are not only ignorant 
of the greatest things, but while not knowing them 
you think that you do ? 

auc. I am afraid so. 

soc. Alack then, Alcibiades, for the plight you 
are in! I shrink indeed from giving it a name, but 
still, as we are alone, let me speak out. You are 
wedded to stupidity, my fine friend, of the vilest 
kind ; you are impeached of this by your own words, 
out of your own mouth; and this, it seems, is why 
you dash into politics before you have been educated. 
And you are not alone in this plight, but you share it 
with most of those who manage our city’s affairs, ex- 
cept just a few, and perhaps your guardian, Pericles. 

atc. Yes, you know, Socrates, they say he did not 
get his wisdom independently, but consorted with 
many wise men, such as Pythocleides ? and Anax- 
agoras?; and now, old as he is, he still confers with 
Damon? for that very purpose. 

soc. Well, but did you ever find a man who was 
wise in anything and yet unable to make another 
man wise in the same things as himself? For 
instance, the man who taught you letters was wise 
himself, and also made you wise, and anyone else he 
wished to, did he not? 

atc. Yes. 
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1 A friend of Zeno: ef. Parmen. 126. 

2? An Athenian general. 

2 Of Elea, in S. Italy; a disciple of Parmenides who 
criticized the Pythagorean teaching. 
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soc. And you too, who learnt from him, will be 
able to make another man wise ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And the same holds of the harper and the 
trainer ? 

atc. Certainly. 

soc. For, I presume, it is a fine proof of one’s 
knowing anything that one knows, when one is able 
to point to another man whom one has made to 
know it. 

atc. I agree. 

soc. Well then, can you tell me whom Pericles 
made wise? One of his sons, to begin with ? 

atc. But what if the two sons of Pericles were 
simpletons, Socrates ? 

soc. Weill, Cleinias, your brother. 

atc. But why should you mention Cleinias, a 
madman ? 

soc. Well, if Cleinias is mad and the two sons of 
Pericles were simpletons, what reason are we to 
assign, in your case, for his allowing you .to be in 
your present condition ? 

atc. I believe I am myself to blame for not 
attending to him. 

soc. But tell me of any other Athenian or foreigner, 
slave or freeman, who is accounted to have become 
wiser through converse with Pericles; as I can tell 
you that Pythodorus?! son of Isolochus, and Callias,? 
son of Calliades, became through that of Zeno?; each 
of them has paid Zeno a hundred minae,? and has 
become both wise and distinguished. 


4 About £1500-£2000, or the total expenses of three years 
at an English University (1964). 
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atc. Well, upon my word, I cannot. 
soc. Very good: then what is your intention 
regarding yourself? Will you remain as you are, 
or take some trouble ? 
atc. We must put our heads together, Socrates. 
And indeed, as soon as you speak, I take the point 
and agree. For the men who manage the city’s 
affairs, apart from a few, do strike me as uneducated. 
soc. Then what does that mean? 
atc. That if they were educated, I suppose anyone 
who undertook to contend against them would have 
to get some knowledge and practice first, as he would 
for a match with athletes: but now, seeing that 
these men have gone in for politics as amateurs, 
what need is there for me to practise and have the 
trouble of learning ? For I am sure that my natural 
powers alone will give me an easy victory over them. 
soc. Ho, ho, my good sir, what a thing to say! 
How unworthy of your looks and your other 
advantages ! 
atc. What is your meaning now, Socrates? What 
is the connexion ? 
-soc. I am grieved for you, and for my love. 
atc. Why, pray ? 
soc. That you should expect your contest to be 
with the men we have here. 
atc. Well, but with whom is it to be ? 
soc. Is that a worthy question to be asked by a 
man who considers himself high-spirited ? 
atc. How do you mean? Is not my contest with 
these men? 
soc. Well, suppose you were intending to steer a 
warship into action, would you be content to be the 
best hand among the crew at steering or, while 
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1 ef wore Burnet: 67é7e msg. 
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regarding this skill as a necessary qualification, 
would you keep your eye on your actual opponents 
in the fight, and not, as now, on your fellow-fighters ? 
These, I conceive, you ought so far to surpass that they 
would not feel fit to be your opponents, but only to be 
your despised fellow-fighters against the enemy, if you 
mean really to make your mark with some noble action 
that will be worthy both of yourself and of the city. 

atc. Why, I do mean to. 

soc. So you think it quite fitting for you to be 
satisfied if you are better than the soldiers, but neglect 
to keep your eye on the enemy’s leaders with a view 
to showing yourself better than they are, or to plan 
and practise against them ! 

atc. Of whom are you speaking now, Socrates ? 

soc. Do you not know that our city makes war 
occasionally on the Spartans and on the Great King ? 

atc. That is true. 

soc. And if you are minded to be the head of our 
state, you would be right in thinking that your con- 
test is with the kings of Sparta and of Persia ? 

atc. That sounds like the truth. 

soc. No, my good friend; you ought rather to 
kéep your eye on Meidias the quail-filliper! and 
others of his sort—who undertake to manage the 
city’s affairs, while they still have the slavish hair? 
(as the women would say) showing in their minds 
through their lack of culture, and have not yet got 
rid of it; who, moreover, have come with their out- 


1 Meidias is mentioned by Aristophanes (Adv. 1297) for 
his skill in the game of filliping quails which were specially 
trained not to flinch. 

2 Slaves in Athens were largely natives of western Asia. 
and had thick, close hair, very different from the wavy locks 
of the Greeks. 
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landish speech to flatter the state, not to rule it—to 
these, I tell you, should your eyes-be turned; and 
then you can disregard yourself, and need neither 
learn what is to be learnt for the great contest in 
which you are to be engaged, nor practise what 
requires practice, and so ensure that you are perfectly 
ptepared before entering upon a political career. 

atc. Why, Socrates, I believe you are right; 
though I think neither the Spartan generals nor the 
Persian king are at all different from other people. 

soc. But, my excellent friend, consider what this 
notion of yours means. 

atc, In regard to what ? 

soc. First of all, do you think you would take more 
pains over yourself if you feared them and thought 
them terrible, or if you did not ? 

atc. Clearly, if I thought them terrible. 

soc. And do you think you will come to any harm 
by taking pains over yourself ? 

atc. By no means; rather that I shall get much 
benefit. 

soc. And on this single count that notion + of yours 
is so much to the bad. 
- ate. True. 

soc. Then, in the second place, observe the proba- 
bility that it is false. 

atc. How so? 

soc. Is it probable that noble races should produce 
better natures, or not ? 

auc. Clearly, noble races would. 

soc. And will not the well-born, provided they are 
well brought up, probably be perfected in virtue ? 


joe about the Spartan generals and the Persian king, 
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1 Socrates’ father, Sophroniscus, was a sculptor, and 
Daedalus was the legendary inventor of sculpture. 
2 de, the kings of Sparta and Persia. 
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atc. That must be so. 

soc. Then let us consider, by comparing our lot 
with theirs, whether the Spartan and Persian kings 
appear to be of inferior birth. Do we not know that 
the former are descendants of Hercules and the latter 
of Achaemenes, and that the line of Hercules and 
the line of Achaemenes go back to Perseus, son of 
Zeus ? 

atc. Yes, and mine, Socrates, to Eurysaces, and 
that of Eurysaces to Zeus ! 

soc. Yes, and mine, noble Alcibiades, to Daedalus,! 
and Daedalus to Hephaestus, son of Zeus! But take 
the lines of those people,” going back from them : you 
have a succession of kings reaching to Zeus—on the 
one hand, kings of Argos and Sparta ; on the other, of 
Persia, which they have always ruled, and frequently 
Asia also, as at present; whereas we are private 
persons ourselves, and so were our fathers. And 
then, suppose that you had to make what show you 
could of your ancestors, and of Salamis as the native 
land of Eurysaces, or of Aegina as the home of the 
yet earlier Aeacus, to impress Artaxerxes, son of 
Xerxes, how you must expect to be laughed at! 
Why, I am afraid we are quite outdone by those 
persons in pride of birth and upbringing altogether. 
Or have you not observed how great are the advan- 
tages of the Spartan kings, and how their wives are 
kept under statutory ward of the ephors, in order 
that every possible precaution may be taken against 
the king being born of any but the Heracleidae? 
And the Persian king is so pre-eminent that no one 
has a suspicion that an heir could have been born 
of anybody but the king; and hence the king’s 
wife has nothing to guard her except fear. When 
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+ The saying, which became proverbial, is thought to have 
occurred in one of the (now lost) plays of Plato, the Athenian 
comic poet, who lived c. 460-389 8.c. 
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the eldest son, the heir to the throne, is born, first of 
all the king’s subjects who are in his palace have a 
feast, and then for ever after on that date the whole 
of Asia celebrates the king’s birthday with sacrifice 
and feasting: but when we are born, as the comic 
poet! says, ‘‘ even the neighbours barely notice it,” 
Alcibiades. After that comes the nurture of the 
child, not at the hands of a woman-nurse of little 
worth, but of the most highly approved eunuchs in 
the king’s service, who are charged with the whole 
tendance of the new-born child, and especially with 
the business of making him as handsome as possible 
by moulding his limbs into a correct shape; and 
while doing this they are in high honour. When 
the boys are seven years old they are given horses 
and have riding lessons, and they begin to follow the 
chase. And when the boy reaches fourteen years 
he is taken over by the royal tutors, as they call 
them there: these are four men chosen as the 
most highly esteemed among the Persians of mature 
age, namely, the wisest one, the justest one, the 
most temperate one, and the bravest one. The 
first of these teaches him the magian lore of 
Zoroaster,? son of Horomazes ; and that is the wor- 
ship of the gods: he teaches him also what per- 
tains to a king. The justest teaches him to be 
truthful all his life long ; the most temperate, not 
to be mastered by even a single pleasure, in order 
that he may be accustomed to be a free man and 
a veritable king, who is the master first of all that is 
in him, not the slave ; while the bravest trains him 


2 Zoroaster was the reputed founder of the Persian 
religion, of which the ministers were the Magi or hereditary 
priests. 
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to be fearless and undaunted, telling him that to be 
daunted is to be enslaved. But you, Alcibiades, had 
a tutor set over you by Pericles from amongst his ser- 
vants, who was so old as to be the most useless of them, 
Zopyrus the Thracian. I might describe to you at 
length the nurture and education of your competitors, 
were it not too much of a task; and besides, what I 
have said suffices to show the rest that follows 
thereon. But about your birth, Alcibiades, or nurture 
or education, or about those of any other Athenian, 
one may say that nobody cares, unless it be some 
lover whom you chance to have. And again, if you 
chose to glance at the wealth, the luxury, the robes 
with sweeping trains, the anointings with myrrh, the 
attendant troops of menials, and all the other refine- 
ments of the Persians, you would be ashamed at 
your own case, on perceiving its inferiority to theirs. 

Should you choose, again, to look at the temper- 
ance and orderliness, the forbearance and placidity, 
the magnanimity and discipline, the courage and en- 
durance, and the toil-loving, success-loving, honour- 
loving spirit of the Spartans, you would count your- 
self but a child in all these things. If again you 
regard wealth, and think yourself something in that 
way, I must not keep silence on this point cither, if 
you are to realize where you stand. For in this 
respect you have only to look at the wealth of the 
Spartans, and you will perceive that our riches here 
are far inferior to theirs. Think of all the land that 
they have both in their own and in the Messenian 
country : not one of our estates could compete with 
theirs in extent and excellence, nor again in owner- 
ship of slaves, and especially of those of the helot 
class, nor yet of horses, nor of all the flocks and herds 
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that graze in Messene. However, I pass over all 
these things: but there is more gold and silver 
privately held in Lacedaemon than in the whole of 
Greece; for during many generations treasure has 
been passing in to them from every part of Greece, 
and often from the barbarians also, but not passing 
out to anyone; and just as in the fable of Aesop, 
where the fox remarked to the lion on the direction 
of the footmarks, the traces of the money going into 
Lacedaemon are clear enough, but nowhere are any 
to be seen of it coming out ; so that one can be pretty 
sure that those people are the richest of the Greeks 
in gold and silver, and that among themselves the 
richest is the king ; for the largest and most numer- 
ous receipts of the kind are those of the kings, and 
besides there is the levy of the royal tribute in no 
slight amount, which the Spartans pay to their kings. 
Now, the Spartan fortunes, though great compared 
with the wealth of other Greeks, are nought beside 
that of the Persians and their king. For I myself 
was once told by a trustworthy person, who had been 
up to their court, that he traversed a very large tract 
of excellent land, nearly a day’s journey, which the 
inhabitants called the girdle of the king’s wife, and 
another which was similarly called her veil; and 
many other fine and fertile regions reserved for the 
adornment of the consort ; and each of these regions 
was named after some part of her apparel. So I 
imagine, if someone should say to the king’s mother 
Amestris, who was wife of Xerxes, “The son of 
Deinomache! intends to challenge your son; the 
mother’s dresses are worth perhaps fifty minae at 
the outside, while the son has under three hundred 


1 The mother of Alcibiades. 
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acres at Erchiae}” she would wonder to what on 
earth this Alcibiades could be trusting, that he pro- 
posed to contend against Artaxerxes; and I expect 
‘she would remark—‘‘ The only possible things that 
the man can be trusting to for his enterprise are 
industry and wisdom; for these are the only things 
of any account among the Greeks.” Whereas if 
she were informed that this Alcibiades who is actually 
making such an attempt is, in the first place, as yet 
barely twenty years old, and secondly, altogether 
uneducated ; and further, that when his lover tells 
him that he must first learn, and take pains over 
himself, and practise, before he enters on a contest 
with the king, he refuses, and says he will do very 
well as he is; I expect she would ask in surprise, 
“On what, then, can the youngster rely?” And if 
we told her, “ On beauty, stature, birth, wealth, and 
mental gifts,” she would conclude we were mad, 
Alcibiades, when she compared the advantages of 
her own people in all these respects. And I imagine 
that even Lampido, daughter of Leotychides and 
wife of Archidamus and mother of Agis, who have all 
been kings, would wonder in the same way, when 
she compared her people’s resources, at your inten- 
tion of having a contest with her son despite your 
bad upbringing. And yet, does it not strike you as 
disgraceful that our enemies’ wives should have a 
better idea of the qualities that we need for an 
attempt against them than we have ourselves? Ah, 
my remarkable friend, listen to me and the Delphic 
motto, Know thyself; for these people are our com- 
petitors, not those whom you think; and there is 
nothing that will give us ascendancy over them save 


1 In Attica, about fifteen miles east of Athens. 
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1 Cf. above, 119 B. 
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only pains and skill. If you are found wanting in 
these, you will be found wanting also in achievement 
of renown among Greeks and barbarians both ; and 
of this I observe you to be more enamoured than 
anyone else ever was of anything. 

atc. Well then, what are the pains that I must 
take, Socrates? Can you enlighten me? For I 
must say your words are remarkably like the truth. 

soc. Yes, I can: but we must put our heads 
together, you know, as to the way in which we 
can improve ourselves to the utmost. For observe 
that when I speak of the need of being educated I 
am not referring only to you, apart from myself; since 
my case is identical with yours except in one point. 

atc. What is that ? 

soc. My guardian is better and wiser than your 
one, Pericles. 

atc. Who is he, Socrates ? 

soc. God, Alcibiades, who until this day would 
not let me converse with you; and trusting in him 
I say that through no other man but me will you 
attain to eminence. 

atc. You are jesting, Socrates. 

soc. Perhaps; I am right, however, in saying that 
we need to take pains—all men rather badly, but 
we two very badly indeed. 

atc. As to me, you are not wrong. 

soc. Nor, I fear, as to myself either. 

atc. Then what can we do? 

soc. There must be no crying off or skulking, my 
good friend. 

atc. No, for that would indeed be unseemly, 
Socrates. 

soc. It would; so Ict us consider in common. 
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x0. Odxoiv 6 éxaoros dpdviyos, Tobro ayalds; 
AaK. Nai. 

. “O be ddpuv, movnpos; 
aak. Ids yap | ov; 
> , ¢ > ¢ 
xa. *Ap’ odv 6 axuTorépos ppdvimos els viro- 
Synpdtwwv épyaciav; 
aaKk. Ilavu ye. 
=o. "Avalos dpa els adrd; 
AAK. "Ayabds. 
22. Te d¢; els quariwy épyaciav odk ddpwr 6 
OKUTOTOLOS ; 
aak. Nat. 
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Now tell me: we say, do we not, that we wish to 
be as good as possible ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. In what excellence ? 

atc. Clearly that which is the aim of good men. 

soc. Good in what ? 

atc. Clearly, good in the management of affairs. 

soc. What sort of affairs? Horsemanship ? 

atc. No, no. 

soc. Because we should apply to horsemen ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Well, seamanship, do you mean ? 

auc. No. 

soc. Because we should apply to seamen ? 

ac. Yes. 

soc. Well, what sort of thing? The business of 
what men ? 

auc. Of Athenian gentlemen. 

soc. Do you mean by “ gentlemen ”’ the intelligent 
or the unintelligent ? 

atc. The intelligent. 

soc. And everyone is good in that wherein he is 
intelligent ? 

Auc. Yes, 

soc. And bad wherein he is unintelligent ? 

auc. Of course. 

soc. Then is the shoemaker intelligent in the 
making of foot-gear ? 

atc. Certainly. 

soc. So he is good in that article ? 

auc. Good. 

soc. Well now, is not the shoemaker unintelligent 
in the making of clothes ? 

atc. Yes. 
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AAK. Daiverau. 
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xa. O28 diou immwy ye; 
AAK. Od dra. 
sa. “AAV avOparwy ; 


aak. Nai. 

za. "Apa KxapvevTwy ; 

AAK. Ov, 

zo. “Ada wAcdvTwV; 

AAK. OU dye 

za. *AAAA den Pesci: 
AAK. Ov. 


C za. *AA oddéy ToLodyTwY FF TL TrOLadYTWV; 
AAK. LlowodvTwy Aéyw. 
za. Ti; meipd cal énot dnAdsoa. 
? ~ ~ 1 ‘ 6.3 a 
AAK. Odxoty ray Kat ovpBadAdvrwr éavrots 
Kat xpwpéevav aGdAjdros, Worep Hyuets CBpev ev 
tats moAeow. 
> ~ > Soe P La > a 
za. Otxoiv dvOpdiruv A€éyers dpyew dvOpdrors 
ypwpévev ; 
aak. Nat. 
¥. ~ ¥. 3 & 
xa. "Apa kedevoTav xpwpéeve épéerais; 
AAK. Od Sfjra. 
A 5! La > , 
=a. KuBepyyrixt) yap arn ye aperr; 
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So he is bad in that ? 
Yes. 
Then, on this showing, the same man is both 


bad and good. 


ALC, 
soc. 

bad ? 
ALC, 
soc. 
ALC, 
soc. 


Apparently. 
Well, can you say that good men are also 


No, indeed. 

But whoever do you mean by the good ? 

I mean those who are able to rule in the city. 
Not, I presume, over horses ? 


. No, no. 

. But over men? 

. Yes. 

. When they are sick ? 


No. 


. Or at sea? 

. Tsay, no. 

. Or harvesting ? 

. No. 

. Doing nothing, or doing something ? 

. Doing something, I say. 

. Doing what? Try and let me know. 

. Well, men who do business with each other 


and make use of one another, as is our way of life 
in our cities. 


soc, 


Then you speak of ruling over men who make 


use of men? 


ALC. 
soc, 
ALC. 
soc. 


Yes. 

Over boatswains who make use of rowers ? 
No, no. 

Because that is the pilot’s distinction ? 
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zn. "AM avOpdmwv déyers dpyew addAnrdr, 
D dvOpdrois Hyoupevay dds Kal ypwpévwv xopev- 
rais; 
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€poiuny mddw ra viv 3%, Kowwvoivtwy vauTidias 
extoTracba. dpyew Tis movel TéxvN; 

AAK. KuBepynrucy. 

E 30. Kowwvouvrwr dé odijs, ws viv 84 édéyero, 
tis émoTHun moet apyew; 
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zn. Ti dé; wodurelas Kowwvovvtwv riva Kxanreis 
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AAK. EdBovdiay éywye, & Lwkpares. 

za. Té d€; pdr aBovdAla Soxe? civar 4 tev Kv- 
Bepyn7rav ; 

AAK. Od Sfjra. 

za. “AA edBovdAia; 

126 aak. “Epouye Soxel, eis ye 70 oleafas mA€ovTas. 
sn. Kadds Aéyeus. ti 5€; Hv od dAédyes ed- 
BovAiav, ets tt éore; 

AAK. Els 76 dwewov tiv mdoAw S.0uKetv Kal 

ow@lecbat. 
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atc. Yes. 
soc. Well, do you mean ruling over men who are 


flute-players, and who lead the singing and make 
use of dancers ? 


atc, No, no. 

soc. Because, again, that is the chorus-teacher’s 
function ? 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. But whatever do you mean by being able to 
rule over men who make use of men ? 

atc. J mean ruling over men in the city who share in 
it as fellow-citizens, and do business with each other. 

soc. Well, what art is this? Suppose I should 
ask you over again, as I did just now, what art makes 
men know how to rule over fellow-sailors ? 

atc. The pilot’s. 

soc. And what knowledge—to repeat what was 
said a moment ago—makes them rule over their 
fellow-singers ? 

atc. That which you just mentioned, the chorus- 
teacher’s. 

soc. Well now, what do you call the knowledge 
of one’s fellow-citizens ? 

atc. Good counsel, I should say, Socrates. 


soc. Well, and is the pilot’s knowledge evil 
counsel ? 


atc. No, no. 

soc. Rather good counsel ? 

atc. So I should think, for the preservation of his 
passengers. 

soc. Quite right. And now, for what is the good 
counsel of which you speak ? 

atc. For the better management and preservation 


of the city. 
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sa. “Apewov dé S1orKxetras cal ow@lerae tivos 


Tapayyvopevov 1 amoyvyvopevov; wamep av ef 
ot pe poo: duewov Stoixetrar c@pa Kal oa@lera 
Tivos Tapaytyvoxévou 7) amroyyvopevou; etzroys’ 
dv ére byreias perv mapayryvonévys, vooov Sé 
dmoyvyvoperns. ov Kal od oler ovTws; 
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a OM w as a 3 Ld 
so. Kai et pe ad epoto- rivos 5é mapayryvopevou 
Gpewov oppata; woadrws eto’ dv Sti dyews 
pev mapayryvoyevys, TUpAdTHTos S€é drroyeyvopevys. 
>: ~ 
Kal wTa Sé KwPdTHTOS pev aToyLyvopEernS, aKOTS 
é 
Sé eyyeyvopevys BeAtiw re yiyverar Kal dpewov 
tA 
Depazreverat. 
5 ~ 
AAK. *Op@ds. 
xo. Ti 8€ 59; wédts tives mapaytyvopévov Kal 
droyvyvopevou Pedtiwy re ylyverar Kal dpewov 
A a 
Jepareverar Kat Svocketrac; 
CG aak. *Epot pev doxet, ® Lodxpares, drav diAta 
a , \ > \ o 
peev adrots ylyyytar mpds dAAjAous, Td pucetv Sé 
> , 
kal oraodlew dmoytyvynTae. 
za. *Ap’ ody didiay A€yets dudvoray F Sixdvoray; 
AAK. “Opdvoray. 
N s > t € a e , 
za. Aca riva ody téxvny cpovootew at méAets 
mept aprOpovs ; 
a * > # 
AAK. Awd THY apiOuntiKyy. 
bat a A € id ~ 3 8 \ a > 4 “a 
sa. Ti 8€ of iGrar; od bia ri adriy; 


AAk. Nai. 

z ~ ‘ 3 4 € ~ ae 
=n. OdKoiv KQaL QUTOS aQuTw EKAOTOS ; 
AaK. Nat. 
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soc. And what is it that becomes present or 
absent when we get this better management and 
preservation? If, for example, you should ask me, 
‘What is it that becomes present or absent when 
the body is better managed and preserved ? ”—I 
should reply, ‘‘ Health becomes present, and disease 
absent.” Do not you think so too? 

ALc. Yes. 

soc. And if, again, you asked me, “ What 
becomes present in a better condition of the eyes ?” 
—I should answer in just the same way, “ Sight 
becomes present, and blindness absent.” So, in the 
ease of the ears, deafness is caused to be absent, and 
hearing to be present, when they are improved and 
getting better treatment. 

atc. Correct. 

soc. Well then, what is it that becomes present 
or absent when a state is improved and has better 
treatment and management ? 

atc. To my mind, Socrates, friendship with one 
another will be there, while hatred and faction will 
be absent. 

soc. Now, by friendship do you mean agreement 
or disagreement ? 

atc, Agreement. 

soc. And what art is it that causes states to agree 
about numbers ? 

atc, Arithmetic. 

soc. And what of individuals? Is it not the 
same art ? 

atc. Yes, 

soc. And it makes each single person agree with 
himself ? 

atc. Yes. 
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zo. Aca Tivo, Se réxvnv Exaoros avrds avTeD 
D 6povoet mept omBapsfis Kat THXEOS, OTdTEPOV 
petlov; ob bua THY LETPHTUCIV ; 


AAK. Te piv; 

xa. Odxody Kai of iStrar dAAjAois Kal at 
monrets ; 

aak. Nat. 

xa. Ti d€ wept orabuot; ody daatrus; 

AAK. Dypi. 


a 58 \ 4 4 e 4 4 ? .Y 
xo. “Hv dé 82) od Adyets dpdvotay, tis éort Kal 
mrept Tod, Kal Tis adriy TEX mapackevdler; wal 
dpa irep monet, atrtn Kat lSuiTn, alt@ te mpos 
adtov Kal mpos aMov ; 
AAK. Elxds yé Tot. 
, - ” %, sf ) la 
xa. Tis otv éoTt; pi Kduns damoxpwdpevos, 
E Gadd mpobupot eizetv. 
> ‘ A S / < A € ‘a 
AAK. "Eye pev olwas didiav re Aéyew Kat oud- 
vou, imep 7 TaThp Te viov gurdv Ojrovoet rat 
pyrnp, Kal aBeAgos aedpas Kat yur) avdpi. 
=a. Oler dv obv, & “AdnBiddn, av8pa yuvauri 
mept TaAacvoupyias Stvacba Gpovoeiv, TOV fi) 
émuoTapevoy TH emoTrapevy; 
AAK. Od Sfjra. 
> z ~ 2 A ~ ‘ ~ é 
za. Odd ye Sef oder: yuvarxetov yap Tord ye 
padnpa. 
AAK. Nai. 
127 0. Ti dé; yuvh avdpt mepi dadutixs Svvaer’ 
ay opovoeivy pi a0oica; 
AAK. Od dijra. 
zn. “Avdpetov yap toiro ye laws ad pains av 
elvas. 
"Kywrye. 
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soc. And what art makes each of us agree with 
himself as to which is the longer, a span or a cubit ? 
Is it not mensuration ? 

atc. Of course. 

soc. And it makes both individuals and states agree 
with each other ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And what about the balance? Is it not the 
same here too? 

ate. It is. 

soc. Then what is that agreement of which you 
speak, and about what? And what art secures it? 
And is it the same in an individual as in a state, when 
one agrees with oneself and with another ? 

atc. Most likely. 

soc. Well, whatisit? Do not flag in your answers, 
but do your best to tell me. 

auc. I suppose I mean the friendship and agree- 
ment that you find when a father and mother love 
their son, and between brother and brother, and 
husband and wife. 

soc. Then do you suppose, Alcibiades, that a 
husband can possibly agree with his wife about wool- 
work, when he does not understand it, and she does ? 

atc. Oh, no. 

soc. Nor has he any need, since that is a woman’s 
accomplishment. 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Or again, could a woman agree with a man 
about soldiering, when she has not learnt it ? 

atc. Oh, no. 

soc. Because, I expect you will say again, that is 
a man’s affair. 

atc. I would. 
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za. “Eore 4G, dpa Ta pev yuvaixeia, Ta Sé avdpeta 
padjpara Kare Tov ody Adyov. 

AAK. [lds es ov; 

za. Ode dpa & ye tovros éoriy dpudvora 
yuvarél mpos dvdpas. 

AAK. OU. 
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AAK. OU. 

=n. O08” ed! cpa Tavrn olKobvra, at modAets, 
oray Ta adrav éxaorot TpaTTWOW ; 
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AAK. ’AAAd poe Soxet Kal Kata totro avrois 
pirla eyyiyvecbar, dru Ta adtTav éxdrepow mpat- 
Tovow. 

C zn. Oven apre ye: viv de mas ad Ayers 5 ops0~ 

voias py eyyvyvopevyns pidia eyylyver at; 7 oldy 

opovovay eyyiyvecbar dy of pev icace sept 
tovTwv, of & ov; 

AAk. “Advvarov. 

zn. Aixata dé mparrovow 7) ddiKxa, drav Ta adr Ov 
€KaoTo. TpaTTwow; 

AAK. Aixaias 7&s yap ov; 

1 ef Olympiodorus: a6 mss. 
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soc. Then, by your account, there are some accom- 
plishments belonging to women, and some to men? 

auc. Of course. 

soc. So in these, at any rate, there is no agreement 
between men and women. 

auc. No. 

soc. And hence no friendship either, if, as we said, 
friendship is agreement. 

atc, Apparently not. 

soc. So women are not loved by men, in so far as 
they do their own work. 

ALc. It seems not. 

soc. Nor are men by women, in so far as they do 
theirs. 

atc. No. 

soc. And states, therefore, are not well ordered 
in so far as each person does his own business ? 1 

atc. I think they are, Socrates. 

soc. How can you say that? Without the presence 
of friendship, which we say must be there if states 
are well ordered, as otherwise they are not? 

atc. But it seems to me that friendship arises 
among them just on that account—that each of the 
two parties does its own business. 

soc. It was not so a moment since : but now, what 
do you mean this time? Does friendship arise 
where there is no agreement? And is it possible 
that agreement should arise where some know about 
the business, but others do not ? 

atc. Impossible. 

soc. And are they doing what is just or unjust, 
when each man does his own business ? 

atc. What is just, of course. 


2 Cf. Charm. 161 5, Rep. i. 332 ff. 
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dp’ drav éxeivwy emyeAjras d ear Tov Todav; 
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soc. And when the citizens do what is just in the 
city, does not friendship arise among them ? 

atc. Again I think that must be so, Socrates. 

soc. Then whatever do you mean by that friend- 
ship or agreement about which we must be wise and 
well-advised in order that we may be good men? 
For IJ am unable to learn either what it is, or in whom ; 
since it appears that the same persons sometimes 
have it, and sometimes not, by your account. 

atc. Well, by Heaven, Socrates, I do not even 
know what I mean myself, and I fear that for some 
time past I have lived unawares in a very disgraceful 
condition. 

soc. But you must take heart. For had you per- 
ceived your plight at fifty, it would be hard for you to 
take pains with yourself; whereas here you are at 
the time of life when one ought to perceive it. 

atc, Then what should one do on perceiving it, 
Socrates ? 

soc. Answer the questions asked, Alcibiades : 
only do that, and with Heaven’s favour—if we are 
to put any trust in my divination—you and I 
shall both be in better case. 

atc. That shall be, so far as my answering can avail. 

soc. Come then, what is “taking pains over 
oneself ’’—for we may perchance be taking, un- 
awares, no pains over ourselves, though we think we 
are—and when does a man actually do it? Does he 
take pains over himself at the same time as over his 
own things ? 

atc. I at least believe so. 

soc. Well now, when does a man take pains over 
his feet? Is it when he takes pains over what 
belongs to his feet ? 
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1 kal iudria . . . vat Stobaeus: om. mss. 
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atc. I do not understand. 

soc. Is there anything you can name as belonging 
to the hand? For instance, does a ring belong to 
any other part of a man but the finger ? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. And so the shoe also belongs to the foot, in 
the same way? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And likewise clothes and coverlets belong to 
the whole body ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Now when we take pains over our shoes, we 
take pains over our feet ? 

auc. I do not quite understand, Socrates. 

soc. Well, but, Alcibiades, you speak of taking 
proper pains over this or that matter, do you not? 

auc. I do. 

soc. And do you call it proper pains when someone 
makes a thing better ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Then what art makes shoes better ? 

atc. Shoe-making. 

soc. So by shoe-making we take pains over our 
shoes ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And over our foot too by shoe-making? Or 
by that art whereby we make feet better ? 

atc. By that art. 

soc. And is it not the same one for making our feet 
as for making the whole body better ? 

atc. I think so. 

soc. And is not that gymnastic ? 

atc. Certainly. —— 
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soc. So by gymnastic we take pains over our foot, 
but by shoe-making over what belongs to our foot ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. And by gymnastic over our hands, but by 
ring-engraving over what belongs to the hand ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And by gymnastic over the body, but by 
weaving and the rest over what belongs to the 
body ? 

atc. Absolutely so. 

soc. Then for taking pains over a thing itself and 
over what belongs to it we use different arts. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. So when you take pains over your belongings 
you are not taking pains over yourself. 

atc. Not at all. 

soc. For the arts, it seems, that one used for 
taking pains over oneself and over one’s belongings 
would not be the same. 

atc. Apparently not. 

soc. Come then, whatever kind of art can we use 
for taking pains over ourselves ? 

atc. I cannot say. a 

soc. Well, so much at least has been admitted, 
that it is not one which would help us to make a 
single one of our possessions better, but one which 
would help to make ourselves so ? 

atc. That is true. 

soc. Now, should we ever have known what art 
makes a shoe better, if we had not known a shoe? 

atc. Impossible. 

soc. Nor could we know what art makes rings 
better, if we had no cognizance of a ring. 

ALc. True. 
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AAK. ’Opfdis Adyets. 
za. “Eye ody mpds Aids. 7 Siadrdyer od viv; 
GAAo TL 7) epmoi; 


aak. Nai. 
xa. Odxoty Kal éyw ool; 
aak. Nai. 


xa. Lewxpdrns dpa dotiv 6 Siadeyopevos ; 

AAK. IIdvu ye. 

xa. “AdAKtBiddns bé 6 dxotwy ; 

ask. Nai. 

xa. Odxoty Adyw Siardyerar 6 Lweparys; 
C aax. Ti pay; 





1 This seems to be a sudden adumbration of the Platonic 
“idea ’’ or form which remains constant, and so “the same,” 
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soc. Well then, could we ever know what art <. 
makes the man himself better, if we were ignorant 
of what we are ourselves ? 

auc. Impossible. 

soc. Well, and is it an easy thing to know oneself, 
and was it a mere scamp who inscribed these words 
on the temple at Delphi; or is it a hard thing, and 
not a task for anybody ? 

atc. I have often thought, Socrates, that it was 
for anybody ; but often, too, that it was very hard. 

soc. But, Alcibiades, whether it is easy or not, 
here is the fact for us all the same: if we have that 
knowledge, we are like to know what pains to take 
over ourselves; but if we have it not, we never 
can. 

atc. That is so. 

soc. Come then, in what way can the same-in- 
itself! be discovered? For thus we may discover 
what we are ourselves; whereas if we remain in 
ignorance of it we must surely fail. 

atc. Rightly spoken. 

soc. Steady, then, in Heaven’s name! To whom 
are you talking now? To me, are you not? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And J in turn to you? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Then the talker is Socrates ? 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. And the hearer, Alcibiades ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And Socrates uses speech in talking ? 

atc. Of course. 


behind the shifting objects of sense related to it through its 
influence or impress. Cf. below, 130 p. 
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xa. Td dé dtardyeobar Kal 7d Adyw yphobu 
tadrév mou Kadeis. 
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e 


D 1 a > 5 Bey ¢ s 
Kal @ ypirat det SoKxei erepov elvar. 
AaK. Aoxe?. 
~ ‘ 
xa. Ti otv ddpev tov oKvtotépov; Téuvew 
, 
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nn ‘ 
xa. Xpirae dpa xal ravrais; 


aak. Nai. 

za. "H kai rots db0aduots xpuipevos oxvro- 
TOME; 

aak. Nat. 

xa. Tov 5é ypaipevov Kal ols ypira: érepa dji0- 
Aoyobper ; 

ask. Nat. 


22. “Erepov dpa oxvtotéuos Kal «iBaproris 
E xetp@v Kai dfOadpdv ots épydfovra; 
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soc. And you call talking and using speech the 
same thing, I suppose. 

auc. To be sure. 

soc. But the user and the thing he uses are 
different, are they not 

atc, How do you mean? 

soc. For instance, I suppose a shoemaker uses a 
round tool, and a square one, and others, when he 
cuts. 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And the cutter and user is quite different 
from what he uses in cutting ? 

atc. Of course. 

soc. And in the same way what the harper uses 
in harping will be different from the harper himself ? 

ALc. Yes. 

soc. Well then, that is what I was asking just 
now—whether the user and what he uses are 
always, in your opinion, two different things. 

atc. They are. 

soc. Then what are we to say of the shoemaker ? 
Does he cut with his tools only, or with his hands 
as well ? 

atc. With his hands as well. 

soc. So he uses these also? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Does he use his eyes, too, in his shoe-making ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And we admit that the user and what he 
uses are different things ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Then the shoemaker and the harper are 
different from the hands and eyes that they use for 
their work ? 
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AAK. To qotov; 
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AAK. Tivwv; 
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TouTO. 
AAK. Tt py; 
sn. "Ada pv atrd ye 1O Tod owparos dpyov 
wpodroyjaapev avOpwrov civar; 
B AAK. ‘Quodoyjcaper. 
xa. *Ap’ ody odpa adro adrot dpye; 
AAK. Oddapdis. 
za. “Apyeobar yap atro eizopev. 
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atc. Apparently. 


soc. 


And man uses his whole body too? 


ate. To be sure. 

soc. And we said that the user and what he uses 
are different ? 

atc. Yes. 


soc. 


. So man is different from his own body ? 


. It seems so. 
. Then whatever is man? 
. I cannot say. 


. Oh, but you can—that he is the user of the 


. Yes. 

. And the user of it must be the soul ? 

. It must. 

. And ruler ? 

. Yes. 

Now, here is a remark from which no one, I 


think, can dissent. 


ALC. 
. That man must be one of three things. 


ALC. 
soc. 


rules 
ALC 


What is it? 


. What things ? 

. Soul, body, or both together as one whole. 
Very well. 

But yet we have admitted that what actually 
the body is man? 

. We have. 


soc. And does the body rule itself ? 


ALC 


. By no means. 


soc. Because we have said that it is ruled. 
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AAK. Od dffra. 

za. Odxody cards exer obrw vopilew, euée ral 


1 Cf. 129 B. 
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auc. Yes. 

soc. Then that cannot be what we are seeking. 

atc. It seems not. 

soc. Well then, does the combination of the two 
rule the body, so that we are to regard this as man ? 

atc. Perhaps it is. 

soc. The unlikeliest thing in the world: for if one 
of the two does not share in the rule, it is quite 
inconceivable that the combination of the two can 
be ruling. 

atc. You are right. 

soc. But since neither the body nor the combina- 
tion of the two is man, we are reduced, I suppose, to 
this: either man is nothing at all, or if something, 
he turns out to be nothing else than soul. 

atc. Precisely so. 

soc. Well, do you require some yet clearer proof 
that the soul is man? 

atc. No, I assure you: I think it is amply proved. 

soc. And if it is tolerably, though not exactly, 
we are content ; exact knowledge will be ours later, 
when we have discovered the thing that we passed 
over just now because it would involve much 
consideration. 

atc. What is that ? 

soc. The point suggested in that remark a moment 
ago,! that we should first consider the same-in- 
itself ; but so far, instead of the same, we have been 
considering what each single thing is in itself. And 
perhaps we shall be satisfied with that: for surely 
we cannot say that anything has more absolute 
possession of ourselves than the soul. 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. And it is proper to take the view that you 
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aé mpooopthety aMijAots tots Adyois yYpwpevous 
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doxodow elvas kal ovK avSpos ayalod palnpara. 

Ask. Idvu pev ody. 
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and I are conversing with each other, while we make 
use of words, by intercourse of soul with soul ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. Well, that is just what we suggested a little 
while ago—that Socrates, in using words to talk with 
Alcibiades, is holding speech, not with your face, it 
would seem, but with Alcibiades—that is, with his 
soul. 

auc. I believe so. 

soc. Then he who enjoins a knowledge of oneself 
bids us become acquainted with the soul. 

auc. So it seems. 

soc. And anyone who gets to know something 
belonging to the body knows the things that are his, 
but not himself. 

atc. That is so. 

soc. Then no physician, in so far as he is a physician, 
knows himself, nor does any trainer, in so far as he is 
a trainer. 

atc, It seems not. 

soc. And farmers, and craftsmen generally, are 
far from knowing themselves. For these people, it 
would seem, do not even know their own things, but 
only things still more remote than their own things, 
in respect of the arts which they follow ; since they 
know but the things of the body, with which it is 
tended. 

atc. That is true. 

soc. So if knowing oneself is temperance, none of 
these people is temperate in respect of his art. 

auc. None, I agree. 

soc. And that is why these arts are held to be 
sordid, and no acquirements for a good man. 

ALC. Quite so. 
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soc. Then once again, whoever tends his body 
tends his own things, but not himself ? 

atc. It looks rather like it. 

soc. But whoever tends his money tends neither 
himself nor his own things, but only things yet more 
remote than his own things ? 

atc. I agree. 

soc. So that the money-maker has ceased to do 
his own business. 

atc. Correct. 

soc. And if anyone is found to be a lover of 
Alcibiades’ body, he has fallen in love, not with 
Alcibiades, but with something belonging to 
Alcibiades ? 

atc. That is true. 

soc. Your lover is rather he who loves your 
soul? ~ ca a7 aad ; 
atc. He must be, apparently, by our argument. 

soc. And he who loves your body quits you, and 
is gone, as soon as its bloom is over? 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. Whereas he who loves your soul will not quit 
you so long as it makes for what is better ? 

atc. So it seems. 

soc. And I am he who does not quit you, but 
remains with you when your body’s prime is over, 
and the rest have departed. 

atc. Yes, and I am glad of it, Socrates, and hope 
you will not go. 

soc. Then you must endeavour to be as handsome 
as you can. 

atc. Well, I shall endeavour. 

soc. You see how you stand: Alcibiades, the son 
of Cleinias, it seems, neither had nor has any lover 
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1 gyri’ av Bekker: dy7iva mss. 
? Quoted from Homer, I1. ii. 547. 
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except one only, and that a cherished one, Socrates, 
the son of Sophroniscus and Phaenarete. 

auc. True. 

soc. And you said that I only just anticipated you 
in coming to you, for otherwise you would have come 
to me first for the purpose of inquiring why I am the 
only one who does not leave you? 

ALc. Yes, that was so. 

soc. Then the reason was that I was the only lover 
of you, whereas the rest were lovers of what is yours ; 
and that is passing its prime, while you are beginning 
to bloom. So now, if you are not blighted and 
deformead by the Athenian people, I shall never 
forsake you. For my chiefest fear is of your being 
blighted by becoming a lover of the people, since 
many a good Athenian has come to that ere now. 
For fair of face is “the people of great-hearted 
Erechtheus 1; but you should get a view of it 
stripped : so take the precaution that I recommend. 

atc. What is it ? 

soc. Exercise yourself first, my wonderful friend, 
in learning what you ought to know before entering 
on politics ; you must wait till you have learnt, in 
order that you may be armed with an antidote and —— 
so come to no harm. 

ALc. Your advice seems to me good, Socrates ; but 
try to explain in what way we can take pains over 
ourselves. 

soc. Well, we have made one step in advance ; 
for there is a pretty fair agreement now as to what 
we are, whereas we were afraid we might fail of this 
and take pains, without knowing it, over something 
other than ourselves. 

atc. That is so. 
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soc. And the next step, we see, is to take care of 
the soul, and look to that. 

auc. Clearly. 

soc. While handing over to others the care of our 
bodies and our coffers. 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. Then how shall we obtain the most certain 
knowledge of it? For if we know that, it seems we 
shall know ourselves also. In Heaven’s name, do we 
fail to comprehend the wise words of the Delphic 
inscription, which we mentioned just now ? 

atc. With what intent do you say that, Socrates? - 

soc. I will tell you what I suspect to be the real 
advice which that inscription gives us. I rather think 
there are not many illustrations of it to be found, but 
only in the case of sight. 

atc, What do you mean by that? 

soc. Consider in your turn: suppose that, instead 
of speaking to a man, it said to the eye of one of us, 
as a piece of advice—“ See thyself,”,—how should we 
apprehend the meaning of the admonition? Would 
it not be, that the eye should look at something in 
looking at which it would see itself ? 

“atc. Clearly. 

soc. Then let us think what object there is any- 
where, by looking at which we can see both it and 
ourselves. 

atc. Why, clearly, Socrates, mirrors and things of 
that sort. 

soc. Quite right. And there is also something 
of that sort in the eye that we see with ? 

atc. To be sure. 


27 add. F. A. Wolf. 
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1 The Greek xépy and the Latin pupilla both meant “ little 
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soc. And have you observed that the face of the 
person who looks into another’s eye is shown in the 
optic confronting him, as in a mirror, and we call this 
the pupil,! for in a sort it is an image of the person 
looking ? 

atc. That is true. 

soc. Then an eye viewing another eye, and looking 
at the most perfect part of it, the thing wherewith 
it sees, will thus see itself. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. But if it looks at any other thing in man or 
at anything in nature but what resembles this,? it 
will not see itself. 

atc. That is true. 

soc. Then if an eye is to see itself, it must look at 
an eye, and at that region of the eye in which the 
virtue of an eye is found to occur; and this, I 
presume, is sight. 

atc. That is so. 

soc. And if the soul too, my dear Alcibiades, is to 
know herself, she must surely look at a soul, and 
especially at that region of it in which occurs the 
virtue of a soul—wisdom, and at any other part of 
a soul which resembles this ? 

atc. I agree, Socrates. 

soc. And can we find any part of the soul that we 
can call more divine than this, which is the seat of 
knowledge and thought ? 

atc. We cannot. 

soc. Then this part of her resembles God, and 


girl” or “doll,” and were used to indicate the dark centre of 
the eye in which a tiny image can be seen reflected. 

2 de. it must look at the pupil of a man’s eye, or at what 
is comparable to that ‘ perfect part” in other things. 
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1 Gedy te Kal dpdynow om. Olympiodorus. 
2 unde Stobaeus: om. uss. 


1 Above, 131 B. 
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whoever looks at this, and comes to know all that is 
divine, will gain thereby the best knowledge of 
himself. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. And self-knowledge we admitted to be 
temperance.} 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. So if we have no knowledge of ourselves and 
no temperance, shall we be able to know our own 
belongings, good or evil ? 

atc. How can that be, Socrates ? 

soc. For J expect it seems impossible to you that 
without knowing Alcibiades you should know that 
the belongings of Alcibiades are in fact his. 

atc. Impossible indeed, upon my word. 

soc. Nor could we know that our belongings are 
ours if we did not even know ourselves ? 

atc. How could we? 

soc. And so, if we did not so much as know our 
belongings, we could not know the belongings of 
our belongings either ? 

atc. Apparently not. 

soc. Then we were not quite correct in admitting 
just now that there are people who, without knowing 
themselves, know their belongings, while others 
know their belongings’ belongings. For it seems to 
be the function of one man and one art to discern all 
three—himself, his belongings, and the belongings of 
his belongings. 

atc. It looks like it. 

soc. And anyone who is ignorant of his belongings 
will be similarly ignorant, I suppose, of the belong- 
ings of others. 

ALC. Quite so. 
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AAK. OD peévros. 
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soc. And if ignorant of others’ affairs, he will be 
ignorant also of the affairs of states. 

atc. He must be. 

soc. Then such a man can never be a statesman. 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. No, nor an economist either. 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. Nor will he know what he is doing. 

auc. No, I agree. 

soc. And will not he who does not know make 
mistakes ? 

auc. To be sure. 

soc. And when he makes mistakes, will he not do 
ill both in private and in public ? 

atc. Of course. 

soc. And doing ill he will be wretched ? 

ate. Yes, very. 

soc. And what of those for whom he is doing so ? 

atc. They will be wretched also. 

soc. Then it is impossible to be happy if one is not 
temperate and good. 

atc. Impossible. 

“soc. So it is the bad men who are wretched. 

atc. Yes, very. 

soc. And hence it is not he who has made himself 
rich that is relieved of wretchedness, but he who 
has made himself temperate. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. So it is not walls or warships or arsenals that 
cities need, Alcibiades, if they are to be happy, nor 
numbers, nor size, without virtue. 

atc. No, indeed. 
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soc. And if you are to manage the city’s affairs 
properly and honourably, you must impart virtue to 
the citizens. 

auc. Of course. 

soc. But could one possibly impart a thing that 
one had not ? 

atc. How, indeed ? 

soc. Then you or anyone else who is to be governor 
and curator, not merely of himself and his belongings 
in private, but of the state and its affairs, must first 
acquire virtue himself. 

atc. That is true. 

soc. Hence it is not licence or authority for doing 
what one pleases that you have to secure to yourself 
or the state, but justice and temperance. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. For you and the state, if you act justly and 
temperately, will act so as to please God. 

atc. Naturally. 

soc. And, as we were saying in what went before, 
you will act with your eyes turned on what is divine 
and bright. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. Well, and looking thereon you will behold 
and know both yourselves and your good. 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And so you will act aright and well ? 

Ac. Yes. 

soc. Well now, if you act in this way, I am ready 
to warrant that you must be happy. 

atc. And I can rely on your warranty. 

soc. But if you act unjustly, with your eyes on the 
godless and dark, the probability is that your acts will 
resemble these through your ignorance of yourselves. 
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atc. That is probable. 

soc, For if a man, my dear Alcibiades, is at liberty 
to do what he pleases, but is lacking in mind, what 
is the probable result to him personally, or to the 
state as well? For instance, if he is sick and at 
liberty to do what he pleases—without a medical 
mind, but with a despot’s power which prevents any- 
one from even reproving him—what will be the 
result? Will not his health, in all likelihood, be 
shattered ? 

atc. That is true. 

soc. Again, in a ship, if a man were at liberty to 
do what he chose, but were devoid of mind and 
excellence in navigation, do you perceive what must 
happen to him and his fellow-sailors ? 

atc. Ido: they must all perish. 

soc. And in just the same way, if a state, or any 
office or authority, is lacking in excellence or virtue, 
it will be overtaken by failure ? 

ac. It must. 

soc. Then it is not despotic power, my admirable 
Alcibiades, that you ought to secure either to your- 
self or to the state, if you would be happy, but virtue. 

atc. That is true. 

soc. And before getting virtue, to be governed 
by a superior is better than to govern, for a man as 
well as a child. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. And the better is also nobler ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And the nobler more becoming ? 

atc. Of course. 

soc. Then it becomes a bad man to be a slave, 
since it is better. 
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1 radaywyetv is used here simply in the sense of “ following 
about as personal attendant.” 
2 It was commonly believed that aged storks were fed by 
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auc. Yes. 

soc. So vice is a thing that becomes a slave. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. And virtue becomes a free man. 

ate. Yes. 

soc. And we should shun, my good friend, all 
slavishness ? 

atc. Most certainly, Socrates. 

soc. And do you now perceive how you stand ? 
Are you on the side of the free, or not ? 

atc. I think I perceive only too clearly. 

soc. Then do you know how you may escape from 
the condition in which you now find yourself? Let 
us not give it a name, where a handsome person is 
concerned ! 

auc, I do. 

soc. How? 

atc. If it be your wish, Socrates. 

soc. That is not well said, Alcibiades. 

atc. Well, what should IJ say ? 

soc. If it be God’s will. 

atc. Then I say it. And yet I say this besides, 
that we are like to make a change in our parts, 
Socrates, so that I shall have yours and you mine. 
For from this day onward it must be the case that I 
am your attendant, and you have me always in 
attendance on you.} 

soc. Ah, generous friend! So my love will be 
just like a stork; for after hatching a winged love 
in you it is to be cherished in return by its nestling.” 


yee storks which they had previously hatched and 
reared. 
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atc, Well, that is the position, and I shall begin 
here and now to take pains over justice. 

soc. I should like to think you will continue to do 
so; yet I am apprehensive, not from any distrust 
of your nature, but in view of the might of the state, 
lest it overcome both me and you. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ALCIBIADES II 


Tus dialogue was included among the genuine 
works of Plato, about the beginning of our era, by 
Thrasyllus, the scholar and friend of Augustus ; but 
there can be no doubt that it is one of the many 
imitations of Plato’s writings which were composed 
in the third and second centuries B.c. Its subject— 
the importance of knowing what one ought to pray 
for—is Socratic enough; yet the reader who comes 
to it from an authentic work of Plato, though it be 
merely an immature study like the First Alcibiades, 
is soon aware of grievous defects in argumentative 
force and connexion, and must especially remark 
an utter absence of the play of humour with which 
Plato habitually and artfully relieves the onset of 
his master’s questioning. The language also, while 
it shows that the author had a considerable know- 
ledge of Plato, is in many points unplatonic. Its 
numerous lapses in structure and diction are well 
exhibited in Stallbaum’s introduction and notes: as 
a few examples we may notice here the Greek 
phrases which correspond to ‘“‘ manifestation ” (140 8), 
“‘ and so, on the same lines, with the rest ”’ (145 p), 
and “I shall be only too happy to accept ” (151 B). 
Yet it is worth while to keep this work, provided 
that its secondary character is recognized, alongside 
the writings of Plato ; for although its fitful light is 
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merely borrowed from Plato’s and Xenophon’s 
lively memorials of Socrates, it helps us to fix by 
contrast our conception of the matter and manner 
of those genuine representations. 

The dialogue opens with the question whether 
Alcibiades, who is on his way to a temple, realizes 
the danger of prayer, when one may be unwittingly 
praying for quite the wrong thing, like a madman. 
But madness is only one of the several kinds of 
imprudence or unwisdom, which is the general cause 
of such mistakes, and of all misguided ambitions. 
In particular, and above all, ‘‘ ignorance of the best ”’ 
is the cause of human error. We find that all arts 
and accomplishments are useless or worse, unless 
they are accompanied by knowledge of their right 
and beneficial use ; and, so far, only the few possess 
such helpful knowledge. Alcibiades begins to 
understand the perplexity of prayer, and Socrates 
illustrates with a story the reverent caution of the 
Spartans in the matter. Alcibiades then asks him 
to clear away the mist from his soul, and crowns him 
with a garland. 
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CHARACTERS 


Socrates, ALCIBIADES 


soc. Alcibiades, are you on your way to offer a 
prayer to the god? 

atc. I am, certainly, Socrates. 

soc. You seem, let me say, to have a gloomy look, 
and to keep your eyes on the ground, as though you 
were pondering something. 

atc, And what might one ponder, Socrates ? 

soc. The greatest of questions, Alcibiades, as [ 
believe. For tell me, in Heaven’s name, do you not 
think that the gods sometimes grant in part, but in 
part refuse, what we ask of them in our private and 
public prayers, and gratify some people, but not 
others ? 

atc. I do, certainly. 

soc. Then you would agree that one should take 
great precautions against falling unawares into the 
error of praying for great evils in the belief that 
they are good, while the gods happen to be disposed 
to grant freely what one is praying for? Just as 
Oedipus, they say, suddenly prayed that his sons 
might divide their patrimony with the sword: it 
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was open to him to pray that his present evils might 
by some means be averted, but he invoked others 
in addition to those which he had already. Where- 
fore not only were those words of his accomplished, 
but many other dread results therefrom, which I think 
there is no need to recount in detail. 

atc. But you have instanced a madman, Socrates : 
why, do you suppose that anyone could bring him- 
self, while he was in a sound state, to utter such a 
prayer? 

soc. Do you regard madness as the opposite of 
wisdom ? 

auc. Certainly I do. 

soc. And there are some men whom you regard 
as unwise, and others as wise ? 

atc, Why, yes. 

soc. Come then, let us consider who these people 
are. We have admitted that some are unwise, some 
wise, and others mad. 

ALC. Yes, we have. 

soc. And again, there are some in sound health ? 

atc. There are. 

soc. And others also who are in ill-health ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. And they are not the same? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. And are there any others besides, who are 
found to be in neither state ? 

atc. No, to be sure. 

soc. For a human being must needs be either 
sick or not sick. 

atc. I agree. 
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soc. Well then, do you hold the same view about 
wisdom and unwisdom ? 

atc. How do you mean? 

soc. Tell me, do you think it is only possible to be 
either wise or unwise, or is there some third condition 
between these, which makes a man neither wise nor 
unwise ? 

atc, No, there is not. 

soc. So he must needs be in one or the other of 
these two conditions. 

ac. I agree. 

soc. And you remember that you admitted that 
madness is the opposite of wisdom ? 

atc. I do. 

soc. And further, that there is no third condition 
between these, which makes a man neither wise nor 
unwise ? 

atc. Yes, I admitted that. 

soc. Well now, can there possibly be two opposites 
of one thing ? 

atc. By no means. 

soc. Then it looks as though unwisdom and mad- 
ness were the same. 

auc. Yes, apparently. 

soc. So we shall be right, Alcibiades, in saying 
that all unwise persons are mad; for example, such 
of your contemporaries as happen to be unwise— 
some such there are—and of your elders, even: for 
tell me, in Heaven’s name, do you not think that in 
our city the wise people are but few, whereas the 
majority are unwise, and these you call mad ? 

ate. I do. 

soc. Well, do you suppose we could safely live 





1 od ywduny Burnet: fxec cupyrduny, Execs yrdpny Mss. 
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1 cf Homer, Il. x. 224 ctv re 88’ épxouéva, kal re mpd 8 
rod événoer Samus xépdos én, “if two go along together, then 
one marks before the other how advantage may be had.” 
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with so many madmen as our fellow-citizens, and 
should not long ago have paid the penalty for it in 
knocks and blows at their hands, and all the usual pro- 
ceedings of madmen? Consider now, my wonderful 
friend, whether the case is not quite different ? 

atc. Well, it must be, Socrates. For it looks as 
though it were not as I thought. 

soc. And I think so too. But there is another 
way of regarding it. 

atc. I wonder what way you mean. 

soc. Well, I will tell you. We conceive there are 
some who are sick, do we not ? 

atc. We do, to be sure. 

soc. And do you believe that a sick man must 
necessarily have the gout, or a fever, or ophthalmia ? 
Do you not think that, although he may be afflicted 
in none of these ways, he may be suffering from some 
other disease ? For surely there are many of them : 
these are not the only ones. 

atc. I agree. 

soc. And is every ophthalmia, in your opinion, a 
disease ? 

ate. Yes. 

soc. And is every disease also ophthalmia ? 

atc. No, I should think not : still, I am in doubt as 
to my meaning. 

soc. Well, if you will attend to me, ‘two together”? 
will be searching, and so mayhap we shall find what 
we seek. 

atc. Nay, but I am attending, Socrates, to the 
best of my power. 

soc. Then we have admitted that while every 
ophthalmia is a disease, every disease, on the other 
hand, is not ophthalmia ? 
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1 dwepyasta here seems to be used for “ effect produced ” 
instead of its usual meaning, “ fully effecting,” “ completion.” 
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atc. We have. 

soc. And our admission seems to me quite right, 
For everyone in a fever is sick, but yet not everyone 
who is sick has a fever or the gout or ophthalmia, I 
take it; though everything of the sort is a disease, 
but differs—to quote those whom we call doctors— 
in its manifestation. For they are not all alike, nor 
of like effect, but each works according to its own 
faculty, and yet all are diseases. In the same 
way, we conceive of some men as artisans, do 
we not? 

atc. Certainly. 

soc. That is, cobblers and carpenters and _ stat- 
uaries and a host of others, whom we need not 
mention in particular ; but any way, they have their 
several departments of craft, and all of them are 
craftsmen; yet they are not all carpenters or 
cobblers or statuaries, though these taken together 
are craftsmen. 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. In the same way, then, have men divided un- 
wisdom also among them, and those who have the 
largest share of it we call “ mad,” and those who have 
a little less, “* dolts ” and “ idiots’; though people 
who prefer to use the mildest language term them 
sometimes “romantic,” 2 sometimes ‘“‘ simple- 
minded,” or again “innocent,” “‘ inexperienced,” or 
“obtuse”; and many another name will you find 
if you look for more. But all these things are un- 
wisdom, though they differ, as we observed that one 


2 weyaddyuxes has here declined from “high-souled”* or 
“‘ magnanimous” to something like ‘* Quixotic.” 
3 et0ns, even in Plato’s time, varied between “ good- 
hearted ” and “silly.” 
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art or one disease differs from another. Or how does 
it strike you? 

atc, That is my view. 

soc. Then let us turn at this point and retrace our 
steps. For we said, you know, at the beginning that 
we must consider who the unwise can be, and who 
the wise: for we had admitted that there are such 
persons, had we not ? 

atc. Yes, we have admitted it. 

soc. Then you conceive those to be wise who know 
what one ought to do and say ? 

ate. I do. 

soc. And which are the unwise? Those who know 
neither of these things ? 

atc. The same. 

soc. And those who know neither of these things 
will say and do unawares what one ought not ? 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. Well, just such a person, as I was saying, 
Alcibiades, was Oedipus ; and even in our time you 
will find many who do the same, not in a fit of anger, 
as he was: they think they pray not for something 
evil, but for something good. He neither prayed 
fer that, nor thought he did, but there are others 
who are in the opposite case. For I imagine that if 
the god to whom you are now going should appear to 
you and first ask you, before you made any prayer, 
whether you would be content to become sovereign 
of the Athenian state and, on your accounting this 
as something poor and unimportant, should add 
“‘and of all the Greeks also”; and if he saw you 
were still unsatisfied unless he promised you besides 
the mastery of all Europe, and should not merely 
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1 4\N add. Dobree. 





1 Quoted from Homer, Jl. ii. 303. 
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promise you that, but on the self-same day a recogni- 
tion by all men, if you so desired, of Alcibiades, son 
of Cleinias, as their sovereign—-I imagine you would 
actually depart in a transport of delight, as having 
secured the greatest of goods. 

atc. So would anybody else, I imagine, Socrates, 
at such a stroke of luck ! 

soc. But still you would not wish to sacrifice your 
life even for the territory and sovereignty of all the 
Greeks and barbarians together. 

atc. I should think not. How could I, without a 
prospect of making any use of them ? 

soc. And what if you had a prospect of making an 
evil and injurious use of them? Not in this case 
either ? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. So you see it is not safe either to accept 
casually what one is given, or to pray for one’s own 
advancement, if one is going to be injured in conse- 
quence, or deprived of one’s life altogether. Yet 
we could tell of many ere now who, having desired 
sovereignty, and endeavoured to secure it, with the 
idea of working for their good, have lost their lives 
by plots which their sovereignty has provoked. And 
I expect you are not unacquainted with certain 
events “of a day or two ago,’ 1 when Archelaus, the 
monarch of Macedonia, was slain? by his favourite, 
who was as much in love with the monarchy as 
Archelaus was with him, and who killed his lover with 
the expectation of being not only the monarch, but 
also a happy man: but after holding the monarchy 
for three or four days he was plotted against by others 


2 This assassination occurred in 399 u.c., the year of 
Socrates’ death. 
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in his turn, and perished. You have only to look at 
some of our own citizens—and these are examples 
that we know, not by hearsay, but by personal 
observation—who in their time have desired to hold 
military command and have obtained it, and see how 
some to this very day are exiles from our city, while 
others have lost their lives. And even those who are 
deemed to be faring best have not only gone through 
many dangers and terrors in holding their command, 
but on returning home have continued to be as sorely 
besieged by informers as they were by the enemy, 
so that some of them wished to heaven that they 
had been anything but commanders rather than have 
held such appointments. Of course, if these dangers 
and toils were conducive to our advantage, there 
would be some reason for them; but the case is 
quite the contrary. And you will find it is just the 
same in regard to children: some people have been 
known to pray that they might have them, and when 
they have got them have fallen into the greatest dis- 
asters and pains. For some have had children that 
were utterly bad, and have spent their whole lives in 
vexation ; while others, though they had good ones, 
were bereft of them by disasters that overtook them, 
and thus were cast into as great misfortune as the 
others, and wished that no children at all had been 
born to them. But nevertheless, with all this plain 
evidence, and a great deal more of a similar kind, 
before men’s eyes, it is rare to find anyone who has 
either declined what was offered to him or, when he 
was likely to gain something by prayer, refrained 
from praying. Most men would not decline the offer 
of either a monarchy or a gencralship or any of the 
various other things which bring with them harm 
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1 ge\a Butlmann: dewd usa. 
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rather than benefit, but would even pray to be 
granted them in cases where they were lacking : but 
after a little while they often change their tune, and 
retract all their former prayers. I question therefore 
if men are not really wrong in blaming the gods as 
the authors of their ills, when “ they themselves by 
their own presumption ”’—or unwisdom, shall we 
say ?—‘‘have gotten them more than destined 
sorrows.” + It would seem, at any rate, Alcibiades, 
that one old poet had some wisdom ; for I conceive 
it was because he had some foolish friends, whom he 
saw working and praying for things that were not 
for their advantage, though supposed to be by them, 
that he made a common prayer on behalf of them all, 
in terms something like these : 


King Zeus, give unto us what is good, whether we pray or 
pray not; 
But what is grievous, even if we pray for it, do thou avert.? 


So then, to my mind the poet spoke well and soundly ; 
but if you have thought of an answer to his words, 
do not be silent. 

atc, It is difficult, Socrates, to gainsay what has 
been well spoken: one thing, however, I do observe 
—how many evils are caused to men by ignorance, 
when, as it seems, we are beguiled by her not only 
into doing, but—worst of all—into praying to be 
granted the greatest evils. Now that is a thing 
that no one would suppose of himself; each of us 
would rather suppose he was competent to pray for 
his own greatest good, not his greatest evil. Why. 
that would seem, in truth, more like some sort of 
curse than a prayer ! 

1 Cf. Homer, Od. i. 32. 2 Cf. Anth. Pal. x. 108. 
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soc. But perhaps, my excellent friend, some person 
who is wiser than either you or I may say we are 
wrong to be so free with our abuse of ignorance, 
unless we can add that it is ignorance of certain 
things, and is a good to certain persons in certain 
conditions, as to those others it is an evil. 

atc. How do you mean? Can there be anything 
of which it is better for anybody, in any condition 
whatsoever, to be ignorant than cognisant ? 

soc. I believe so; and do not you? 

atc. No, indeed, upon my word. 

soc. But surely I shall not have to tax you with 
an inclination to commit such an act against your 
own mother as Orestes and Alcmaeon, and any 
others who have followed their example, are said to 
have committed against theirs. 

atc. No unlucky words, in Heaven’s name, 
Socrates ! 

soc. Why, it is not the person who says, Alcibiades, 
that you would not like to be guilty of such an act, 
whom you should bid avoid unlucky words, but 
much rather him who might say the contrary ; 
since the act seems to you so very dreadful as to 
be unfit even for such casual mention. But do you 
think that Orestes, if he had had all his wits about 
him and had known what was best for him to do, 
would have brought himself to commit any act of 
the sort ? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. Nor would anyone else, I imagine. 

atc. No. 

soc. Then it seems that ignorance of what is best, 
and to be ignorant of the best, is a bad thing. 

atc. I agree. 
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soc. And not only for the person himself, but for 
everyone else ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Then let us consider this further case. 
Suppose it should quite suddenly occur to your 
mind that you had better take a dagger and go to 
the door of Pericles, your own guardian and friend, 
and ask if he were at home, with the design of 
killing just him and no one else, and his servants 
said he was at home: now, I do not say you would 
be inclined to do any such thing, but I suppose, if 
you are under the impression which at some moment 
may well be present, surely, to the mind of a man 
who is ignorant of the best—that what is really the 
worst is best at some moment—or do you not agree? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. Well then, if you went indoors and saw Pericles 
himself, but did not know him, and thought he was 
somebody else, would you still venture to kill him ? 

atc. No, upon my word, I should think not. 

soc. For your man was, J presume, not anyone 
you met, but that particular person whom you 
wished to kill ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And although you might make a number of 
attempts, if you always failed to know Pericles when 
you were about to commit the act, you would never 
attack him. ; 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. Well now, do you suppose that Orestes would 
ever have attacked his mother if he had similarly 
failed to know her ? 

atc. I do not think he would. 

soc. For presumably he, too, had no intention 
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of killing the first woman he met, or anybody else’s 
mother, but only his own. 

atc. That is so. 

soc. Then to be ignorant in such matters is better 
for those who are so disposed and have formed such 
resolves. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. So you see that ignorance of certain things 
is for certain persons in certain states a good, not 
an evil, as you supposed just now. 

atc. It seems to be. 

soc. Then if you care to consider the sequel of 
this, I daresay it will surprise you. 

atc. What may that be, Socrates ? 

soc. I mean that, generally speaking, it rather 
looks as though the possession of the sciences as a 
whole, if it does not include possession of the science 
of the best, will in a few instances help, but in most 
will harm, the owner. Consider it this way : must 
it not be the case, in your opinion, that when we are 
about to do or say anything, we first suppose that 
we know, or do really know, the thing we so con- 
fidently intend to say or do? 

atc. I think so. 

‘soc. Well,take the orators, for example : they either 
know, or think they know, how to advise us on various 
oecasions—some about war and peace, and others 
about building walls or fitting up harbours ; and in a 
word, whatever the city does to another city or within 
herself, all comes about by the advice of the orators. 

auc. That is true. 

soc. Then observe the consequence. 

auc. If I am able. 





1 gird Schneider, atrd uss. 
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soc. Why, surely you call men either wise or unwise? 

atc. I do. 

soc. And the many unwise, and the few wise ? 

atc. Precisely. 

soc. And in cither case you name them in reference 
to something ? 

alc. Yes. 

soc. Then do you call a man wise who knows how 
to give advice, without knowing whether and when 
it is better to act upon it ? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. Nor, I conceive, a man who knows what war 
is in itself, without knowing when or for how long 
a time it is better to make war ? 

atc. Agreed. 

soc. Nor, again, a man who knows how to kill 
another, or seize his property, or make him an exile 
from his native land, without knowing when or to 
whom it is better so to behave ? 

atc. No, to be sure. 

soc. Then it is a man who knows something of 
this sort, and is assisted by knowledge of what is 
best,—and this is surely the same as knowledge of 
the beneficial, is it not P 

ALc. Yes, 

soc. And we shall call him wise, and a competent 
adviser both of the city and of his own self; but a 
man not so qualified we shall call the opposite of 
these. How do you think? 

atc. I agree. 

soc. And what of a man who knows how to rice 
or shoot, or else to box or wrestle or contend in any 
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other sport, or do anything that we know by rule of 
art? What do you call him who knows what is 
better done by rule of that particular art? Do you 
not say that he who goes by the rules of riding is a 
good rider ? 

auc. I do. 

soc. And the rules of boxing, I suppose, make a 
good boxer, and those of flute-playing a good flute- 
player, and so, on the same lines,} I presume, with 
the rest ; or is there any difference ? 

atc. No, it is as you say. 

soc. Then do you think it inevitable that he who 
has some knowledge about these things should also 
be a wise man, or shall we say he comes far short 
of it? 

atc. Far short of it, I declare. 

soc. Then what sort of state do you suppose it 
would be, where the people were good bowmen and 
flute-players, together with athletes and artists in 
general, and mingled with these the men whom we 
have just mentioned as knowing war in itself and 
slaughter in itself, and orator-windbags too with 
their political bluster, but all of them lacked this 
knowledge of the best, and none knew when or upon 
whom it was better to employ their respective arts ? 

auc. A paltry one, I should call it, Socrates. 

soc. Yes, you would, I expect, when you saw each 
one of them vying with the other and assigning the 
largest part in the conduct of the state to that 


Wherein himself is found most excellent,? 


¥ mean, what is done best by rule of his particular 


1 ava éyor occurs, with the genitive, in Tim. 29c;3 the 
normal Platonic phrase for our passage is wcatrws. 
2 Cf. Gorg. 484 e (Eurip. Antiope, fr.). 
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art—while he is generally off the track of what is best 
for the state and for himself, because, I conceive, he 
has put his trust in opinion apart from intelligence. 
In these circumstances, should we not be right in 
saying that such a state is one great mass of turmoil 
and lawlessness ? 

atc. We should, upon my word. 

soc. And we took it to be necessary that we should 
first think we know, or really know, anything that 
we intend either to do or to say with facility ? 

atc. We did. 

soc. And if a man does what he knows or thinks 
he knows, and is assisted by knowing how to make it 
beneficial, we shall find him profitable both to the 
city and to himself ? 

atc. Certainly. 

soc. But if, I suppose, he does the contrary, he 
will not be so either to the city or to himself? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. Well then, do you still take the same view 
now as before, or do you think differently ? 

atc. No, I take the same view. 

soc. And you said you called the many unwise, and 
the few wise ? 
- auc. I did. 

soc. So now we repeat our statement that the many 
have missed getting the best because in most cases, 
I conceive, they have put their trust in opinion apart 
from intelligence. 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Then it is an advantage to the many neither 
to know nor to think they know anything, if they are 
going to be specially eager to do what they know or 
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2 Naumrpérepov Leunep: wh mpérepor Mss. 
3 rbxns Stallbaum: Yuxis Mss. 
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think they know, but are likely on the whole, in 
doing it, to be injured rather than benefited. 

atc. That is very true. 

soc. So you see that when I said it looked as though 
the possession of the sciences as a whole, where it did 
not include the science of the best, in a few cases 
helped, but in most harmed the owner, I was 
evidently right in very truth, was I not? 

atc. Though I did not then, I think so now, 
Socrates. 

soc. Hence the state or soul that is to live aright 
must hold fast to this knowledge, exactly as a sick 
man does to a doctor, or as he who would voyage 
safely does to a pilot. For without this, the more 
briskly it is wafted by fortune either to the 
acquisition of wealth or to bodily strength or aught 
else of the sort, the greater will be the mistakes in 
which these things, it would seem, must needs involve 
it. And he who has acquired the so-called mastery 
of learning and arts, but is destitute of this knowledge 
and impelled by this or that one among those others, 
is sure to meet with much rough weather, as he truly 
deserves ; sincc, I imagine, he must continue without 
a pilot on the high seas, and has only the brief span 
of his life in which to run his course. So that his case 
aptly fits the saying of the poet, in which he com- 
plains of somebody or other that 

Full many crafts he knew: but still 
He knew them all so very ill.! 
atc. Why, how on earth is the poet’s saying 


1 Quoted from the mock-epic Margites, of which only this 
and five other lines have survived. The hero, Margites, 
became the proverbial type of a blundering idiot, and the 
poem was generally attributed to Homer. 
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a) Zdpares 5 eptol peev yap odS’ drioty Soxet 
mpos Adyov eipykevat. 
za. Kai pda ye mpos Adyov aan’ aivirrerat, ® 
BéArtore, Kat odTos Kau ot dAdot 8é Toural oxedov 
Te mares. €oTe Te yap poe ToUnTeK?) 4 ovprraca 
C aiveyparcdys Kat ob Tob mpooruxdvros dvd pos 
wploat ert dé mpds TH toe Touavrn eta, OTaY 
AGByrae dv8pds fOovepod te Kab pus} Bovdopevov 
Hyety evdeixvucas aan’ dnoxptmrectat 6 Ort paAvora. 
Thy abtot codiay, dmeppuds 57) TO xphya ws dio- 
yrworov paiverar, 6 7 more vootow exacros obra. 
od yap Symov “Opnpov ye TOV Devdrardy TE kat 
opararov TOLNTHY dyvoeiv Soxeis, os ody oldv Te 
iy érioracbar KaKds: exeivos yap éortw 6 Aeyew 
TOV Mapytrny TOMA, poev emloracbar, KaK@s dé, 
D pnat, mavra qymtoraro™ aan’ aivirrerar, oljas, map- 
dywr TO KaK@s pev avTi Too KaKod, TO Sé HrtoTa- 
To avert Tob emtoracbat yiyverat obv auvtebev cEw 
pev Tod berpov, éoTt 8 6 ye Bodaerat, ws TroAAd 
pev hrtoraro &pyas KOKO de ay emioracbar 
abt@ nadvra tabra. SHAov ody Sti eizep Fv abt@ 
KOKOV TO mod. eidévat, pairos Tus av eruyyavey, 
eimep ye moorevew def Tots Tpoeupnpuevors- Aoyots. 
Eo aax. "AAV euol pev Sone?, & UdKparess F 
xarers y av dddows trot morevoays Adyous, 
elzrep pnde Tovrous. 
xo. Kai 6p0ds yé cot Soxe?. 
AAK. IIdAw ad poor doxel. 
20. “AMG hépe mpos | Aés—cpés yap Sijrou 
Thy arepicy don Te Kal ola: TavTys 81) Kal ov pot 
1 jriotaro Bekker: éricracéat Mss. 


1 This trick of twisting the words of a quotation into an 
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apposite, Socrates? For to my mind it has nothing 
to do with the point. 

soc. It is very much to the point: but he, good, 
sir, like almost every other poet, speaks in riddles. 
For poetry as a whole is by nature inclined to 
riddling, and it is not every man who can apprehend 
it. And furthermore, besides having this natural 
tendency, when it gets hold of a grudging person 
who wishes not to show forth to us his own wisdom 
but to conceal it as much as possible, we find it an 
extraordinarily difficult matter to make out whatever 
this or that one of them may mean. For surely you 
do not suppose that Homer, divinest and wisest of 
poets, did not know it was impossible to know ill; 
for it is he who says of Margites that he knew many 
things, but knew them all ill: but it is a riddle, I 
think, in which he has made “ill” stand for “ evil,” 
and “knew” for “to know.” So if we put it 
together, letting the metre go, indeed, but grasping 
his meaning, we get this: “Full many crafts he 
knew, but it was evil for him to know them all.” 
Then clearly, if it was evil for him to know many 
things, he was in fact a paltry fellow, assuming 
we are to believe what we have previously argued. 

‘atc. But I think we may, Socrates: at least, if I 
cannot believe those arguments of ours, I shall find 
it hard to trust any others. 

soc. And you are right in so thinking. 

atc, Then again, I think not. 

soc. But come now, in Heaven’s name—for I 
suppose you see how great and strange is our per- 
plexity, in which you, as it seems to me, have your 


unnatural meaning is quite characteristic of Socrates. Cf. 
Protag. 348-7. 
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Soxeis KeKow avn Kevan* HeTaBadAdjrevds yé ToL 
dvw Kal Kavw ovd’ oTvobv mavn, GAN’ 6 te dy pa 
Aora gou 86&, TodTo Kat exdeduKeva ad Kal 
148 oteére woatrws Soxeiv—et obv oot ¥. ére Kab vov 
euparys YEVOLEVOS 6 Beds, m™pos év Teyydvets 
Topevopevos, Epwroere, mp ottoby edEaobat oe 
el eCapécer cou exeivav te yevéoOar dvrep Kal ev 
apxi} edeyero, cire atr® gou emer péyerev evfacbar, 
Tl TOT” av olet a) TOV map’ éexeivou Sidopevay Aap. 
Baveov q atros evEduevos yevécbar tobi xatpod 
Tuxelv ; 

AAK. "AMa pa s7oUs Geous, ey peep odfev av 

eXoyut oou ciety, a) Laxpares, otrws: dAAd pdpyov 

B tt pou Soxet elvat, Kat ws Gdn das TOAARs guaaucijs, 
Orws pn Ajoe tis abrov edXopevos pev Kakd, 
Soxav d€ tayabd, emer’ oAtyor emaxay, Orep 
Kat ad eAeyes, madwwdH, dvevydpevos arr’ dv 76 
Tp@Tov evoyrar. 

30 » *Ap’ oby ox eldcdg TL Agov Hpdv 6 TOUT HS, 
ob xa év exh tod Adyou ézepvyioOnv, ta Seda! 
Kat evxopLevois dmadégew exédevev; 

AAK. “Epouye Soe’. 

xa. Todrov pev Tolvw, o "AdAKiBeddy, Kat 

C Aanedayudvioe TOV mouTay elnruxdres, eiTe Kat 
atrot ovrTws ETE KEL EVOL, wat idtq Kal Snpooia 
éxdorore mapamAnotay edyny evyovTaL, TA KaAd 
emt Tots ayabots robs Deovs diddvar KeAcvovres ad 
agiow atrots: wAciw® 8 oddeis dv exeivwy etéa- 
pevev axovocev. Tovyapoty eis TO TaphKov Tod 


1 Gerda Buttmann: devad, 59a ss. 
2 whelw Burnet: wéor, wrciwy Mss. 
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share; for you change about from this side to that 
without settling down for a moment, but as soon as 
you are firmly convinced of a thing you seem to slip 
out of it again and cease to hold the same view—well, 
if the god to whom you are going should even now 
appear to you and ask, before you uttered any prayer, 
whether you would be content to obtain one of those 
things which were mentioned at the beginning, or 
whether he should leave you to pray as you were, 
how do you suppose you would make the best of 
your chance—by accepting his offer, or by praying 
for something on your own account ? 

atc. Well, by the gods, I could not answer your 
question, Socrates, offhand. Why, I take it to be a 
fatuous request,! when it is really a case for great 
caution lest one pray unawares for what is evil while 
thinking it to be one’s good, and then after a little 
while, as you were saying,? one change one’s tune 
and retract all one’s former prayers. 

soc. And did not the poet whom I quoted at the 
beginning of our discussion? know more than we, 
when he bade us pray for the averting of what is 
grievous, even though we pray for it ? 

auc. I think so. 

soc. Then it is their admiration of this poet, 
Alcibiades, or perhaps the result of their own study, 
that causes the Spartans to offer a similar prayer 
whether the occasion be private or public—that the 
gods will give them for their own benefit the beautiful 
as well as the good: more than this no one can ever 
hear them pray for. The consequence is that to the 


1 i.e, that I should answer offhand. The pun in pdpyor, 
alluding to the **fatuous” Margites, cannot be rendered in 
English. 

2142 p. 7143 4. 
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xpovov oddeven Artov edruxets eioty dvOperrrot: 
et om dpa Kal ovpBeByxev avrois wore a) mara. 
eUruxeiy, aan’ oty od Sua my éxetvev edxTy emt 
tots Geois 8 eoriv wore, olwar, nai Sddvae arr’ av 
Tis evydpmevos TUYXaVy Kal Tavavria TOUTWY. 
BovAopor 8€ cow kal etepdv te Sinyjoacba, 6 
more qKovoa TH mpeoPurépav Twav, ws “APnvators 
wad Aaxedarpoviors Svadopds yevopevns ovveBawvev 
del 77 monet av wore Kal KaTa yi Kab Kara 
OdAarrav, omoTe payn yévouto, Svorvyety xal 
pndérore dUvac8at KpaTricat Tovs ov “Afyvaious 
ayavaxrobvras TH mpaypyat. Kal dmopoupevous, 
TW Xp) LNXaV TOV TapovTwY KAaKav arroTpoTHY 
edpeiv, Bovdevopevors adrots Soxeiy KpdtioTov 
elvar méppavras mpos “Appwva éxetvor erepwrdv: 
ért 5€ mpds TovTos Tad, Kal av’ drov AaKedat- 
povious ot Geot paArov vieeny diddacw H odiow 
avrots, ot tmAcioras, ddvat, pev Bvatas Kat xaMtoras 
Ta “EMivev dyopev, ava€yjpact te KeKoopt~ 
Kapev Ta lepa avTa@v es obdéves dAdo, wopmds 
TE mohutedcordras Kal cepvordras edwpovpeba 
Tois Geots a dy” Exacrov éros, Kal éreAotpev ypypata 
dca oBS’ of dAdoe ovjpemavtes “EAAnves: Aaxedat- 
poviots Sé, pdvar, ovderwmor’ Behiee ovdev 
Toure, dn’ ovTws oAryebpeas Sidxewrar 7™pos 
Tovs Geovs, dare Kal dvannpa Qvovow éxdoToTe 
Kal Tada mavra odk dAlyw évdecoTépws TYyLBow 
Hrep apets, Xppara, oddev eddrro Kerrnpievou Tis 
juetépas ToAews. eet 52 elpyévoe tadra Kal 





1 This seems to be the meaning of the Greek, which is 
certainly not Platonic. In Aristotle, Phys. iv. 13. 5 6 wapyxwy 
xeives means ** past time.” 
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present time } they have been just as fortunate as any 
other people; and if it has befallen them to be not 
invariably fortunate, it was anyhow not owing to 
their prayer. It rests with the gods, I conceive, to 
give us either what we may pray for or the reverse. 
And I would like to give you an account of some- 
thing else, which I once heard from some of my 
seniors. A quarrel having arisen between the 
Athenians and the Spartans, it befell our city to be 
always unsuccessful in every battle by land and sea, 
and she could never win a victory. So the Athenians, 
in their annoyance at this result, and at a loss for 
some means of finding a deliverance from the trouble 
they were in, took counsel together and decided that 
the best thing they could do was to send and inquire 
of Ammon?; and moreover, to ask also for what 
reason the gods granted victory to the Spartans 
rather than to themselves : “ for we ’”—such was the 
message— offer up to them more and finer sacrifices 
than any of the Greeks, and have adorned their 
temples with votive emblems as no other people have 
done, and presented to the gods the costliest and 
stateliest processions year by year, and spent more 
money thus than all the rest of the Greeks together. 
But the Spartans have never taken any such pains, 
and indeed are so neglectful in their behaviour to the 
gods, that they make a practice of sacrificing defec- 
tive victims, and generally are very much behind us 
in the honours that they pay, though the wealth 
they possess is quite equal to that of our city.” When 


? An Ethiopian god whose cult spread over Egypt, and 
through Cyrene to various parts of Greece: he had temples 
at Thebes and Sparta, but the famous one in the Libyan 
desert is probably meant here. 
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émepwT oat, ct xp) mparrovras abrods Tav 
TapovTwy KaKav draMayny evpelv, d\Ao poe 
oder amoKpil var Tov mpogiirgy—rov yap Qedv 
odk eay dijAov 6ti—Kar€oavra. 5é adrov, ’"AOnvaioss, 
pdvar, rdbe Réyer “Appar: dnolv dv BovAccbar 
aire THY AaxeSayovieoy eignpiav elvae paMov 
7, Ta ovpravra Tay “EM yvev _lepa. tooatra 
etzety, obkere mepartépw. TV y obv edpnpiay odK 
diddy Tw, ow doxel Aéyew 6 Geds H THY edxnY 
avr ay: gore yap TH OvTr TOAD Siadépovca Tay 
dAAwv. of wev yap ‘dor “EMnves of perv xpvad- 
Kepws Bods TapacTnadpevor, érepor 8 dvabjuaoe 
Swpovpevor TOUS Devs, ebxovrat Grr av r8yn 
tabra, av Te dyaba dv TE KaKd* Praodnpovvrer 
oby abr&v dcovovres of Beot ovK dsrodéxovrau TAS 
modutedeis TavTaci mopmds Te Kab Buotas. add. 
Soxet pou TONAijs puraris Setobar Kat oxépews, 6 
Ti ToTe pyTéov €or Kal py. 

Edpiyjoers Sé Kat map’ ‘Opnpy érepa Tmapa- 
TAjawa TovTos eipnueva. pyci yap tos Tpdas 
éravAw movoupévous 


épdew Gavdtoio. TeAnécoas ExarduPas: 

‘ \ cal ? lot - AY > , f 
Thy dé Kvicay éx Tob wediov Tods dveuous dépew 
ovpavoy elow 

Hoetav: THs 8 ov Tu Peods pdKapas SardecBar, 


208 ebédew: para yip chw amjybero “TAtos ipy) 
kai IIpiapos kat Ards eippedtw Tpidporo- 


9 QA 2 a ” , 1 ga 
WOTE ovoev QavTols v TMpoupyou Ovew TE KAL Sapa 





1 The use of dmoxpeOfvae for “answered” instead of the 
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they had so spoken, and added the question, what 
they should do in order to find a deliverance from 
the trouble they were in, the prophet’s only answer!— 
evidently it was all that the god allowed—was to call 
them to him and say: “ Thus saith Ammon to the 
Athenians : I would rather have the reverent reserve 7 
of the Spartans than all the ritual of the Greeks.” 
So much he said, and not a word further. Now by 
“reverent reserve’ I suppose the god could only 
mean their prayer, since in fact it differs greatly 
from those that are generally offered. For the 
Greeks in general either lead up bulls with gilded 
horns, or else present the gods with votive emblems, 
and pray for any odd thing, whether it be good or 
bad: so when the gods hear their irreverent speech 
they reject all these costly processions and sacrifices. 
Whereas I think we ought to be very cautious, and 
fully consider what is to be said and what is not. 

And in Homer too you will find other tales of a 
similar sort. For he relates how the Trojans, in 
making their bivouac, 

Sacrificed to the immortals perfect hecatombs, 


and how the winds bore the sweet savour from the 
plain into heaven : 


But the blessed gods partook not of it, nor would have it, 
For deep was their hate against holy Ilium, 
And Priam, and the folk of Priam of the good ashen spear.? 


So it was nothing to their purpose to sacrifice and 


usual droxplvac@a: is evidence for placing the writer a good 
deal later than Plato. 

2 evdnula means “ avoidance of speech that may offend ”— 
the opposite being B\acdnula. 

* The four lines directly quoted are not in our manu- 
scripts of Homer, but have been inserted in modern texts as 
Tl. viii. 548, 550-2. 
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teretv pdr, Deois darnxOnpevous. od ydp, ofwat, 
TowbtTov éoTt 76 Tay Gedy, Gore bmo0 Sapa 
mapayecbar olov Kaxdv toKioTHy: GAAa Kal Heis 
«07/04 Adyov A€yopev, dgvobvres Aaredarpovie 
Tavry Tepletvan. Kat yap av Sewdrv etn, ei _Tpos 
Ta Spa Kal ras Ouotas dmroBhémovow yar ot 
Jeol, adXAG po mpos Thy buyny, dv tis dovos Kal 
Sticatos ay Tvyxdvn. moAAG ye peor, olpar, 
 mpos tas sodutedets ratras Topmds TE Kai 
Buaias, a as otdév xedder mod, peev ets Beads, moANa 
3 ets wpa: ous jpaptnKétas Kal iSuoray Kal 
moAw €xew ay Exacrov Eros Tedety- ot 8é, dre od 
Swpoddxor é ovres, Katappovodow andvrwy TovTWY, 
os onow 6 Beds Kal Dedy mpopijrys. KwOuvevet 
yoiv Kal mapa Qeots kal map’ avOpwmots tots votv 
exovar Sixavoatvy Te Kat ppovnots Svapepovrens Te 


Bripjobar. ppdvysor 5€ Kat Sixaoe odk GAAoe Twés 


etow [7 ]' trav eiddtwr & Sef apdrrew Kat réyew 
mpos Deods Kat mpos av@paious. Bovdoijny 8° av 
Kat 7u0écbat 6 ti more ev VG Exets mpds TabTaA. 

AAK. *AX\’ euol, & LadKpares, otk GA\y 77 
Soxel 7) H7Ep soi Te Kal TO Ged: odd yap av eikds 
ein dvtiibnpov eye TO bee yeveobat. 

=O. Odxody pépvyoa ev TOA am ‘opiq pdoKey 
elvat, Omws pon AdOns ceavroy edyduevos Kakd, 


C doxdv 5 ayaba; 


"Eywrye. 

20. ‘Opés obv, ws ovK dogarés oot éorw éMeiv 
mpos Tov Beov edfopery, b iva pnd? dv otrw ToxN, 
Braodypotvrds cov dKovwr ovdev drodeEyrat THs 
Oucias TAUTHS, TUXOY be Kal eTEpov Tt TpOoOa7Tto~- 
1 4 del. Winckelmann. 
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pay tribute of gifts in vain, when they were hated 
by the gods. For it is not, I imagine, the way of 
the gods to be seduced with gifts, like a base usurer. 
And indeed it is but silly talk of ours, if we claim to 
surpass the Spartans on this score. For it would be 
a strange thing if the gods had regard to our gifts 
and sacrifices instead of our souls, and the piety and 
justice that may be found in any of us. Far rather 
at these, I believe, do they look than at those costly 
processions and sacrifices which are offered, it well 
may be, by individual and state, year in, year out, 
though they may have offended greatly against the 
gods, or as greatly against their neighbours. But 
the gods are not to be won by bribes, and so they 
despise all these things, as Ammon and the holy 
prophet say. Certainly it would seem that justice 
and wisdom are held in especial honour both by 
the gods and by men of intelligence; and wise 
and just are they alone who know what acts and 
words to use towards gods and men. But I should 
like now to hear what may be your opinion on the 
subject. 

atc. Why, Socrates, it in no wise differs from yours 
and the god’s; for indeed it would not be fitting 
for me to record my vote against the god. 

soc. And you remember you professed to be in 
great perplexity lest you should pray unawares for 
evil, while supposing it to be good ? 

atc, I do. 

soc. You see, then, how unsafe it is for you to 
approach the god with your prayers, for it may 
chance that when he hears your irreverent speech 
he will reject your sacrifice altogether, and you may 
perhaps be accorded some other bad thing as well. 
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Aatoys. epot pev oby doxet BéATtoTov elvan 
ouxtay éxew. TH pev yap Aaxedanpovicw etx Fj 
dua THY peyadoypuyiay-—TtotTo yap KdAMoTOV TOY 
év dadpoodvy ye dvopdrev—ovx a av olpai oe eOédew 

D xpijobar. dvaykatov ody éort _Tepysevew, ews 
av Tis pay, cs Sef mpds Oeods Kai mpds avOpamous 
SvaxetoGar. 

aak. [dre ody mapéorat ° xpdvos odros, é 
Lwepates, Kat tis 6 mardevouy ; ora. yap dy 
pot Sox® iSety toirov tov dvOpwmov tis éorw. 

zo. Odros @ pérc mepl cot. dAda Soxet Hot, 
worep 7@ Acopjder dot THY "A@nvav “Opnpos ame 
tov dpbaryav adedetv rhy ayddy, 

opp’ ed yuyvwoKot Huev Oeov 78€ Kal avdpa, 
Eotrw Kal col Setv ad tis puxiis mpOrov tiv 
ayAdy adedovra, Q vov mapodoa Tuyydver, TO 
TyviKadr 8% mpoapepety be dv peers yascecbat 
Hyeev KaKov dé Kat eobAdv. viv pev yap od dv 
poot Soxets Surf jvas. 

AAK. "Agaipetrw, etre Bovrerau TH ayhiv elre 
diAXo TL ws eyo mapeckedacpat pnbev av poyeiv 
Tev om exelvou 7 TpooTaTToMEvWY, GoTLs TOT eoTly 
dvOpermos," et ve pedMouyut BeArion yeveodac. 

151 20. “AMG pay Kaxetvos Gavpacriy sony sept 
oé mpobupiay € EXEL. 

AAK. Els TOTE Tolvuy Kat tiv Ovoiav dvaBdrre- 
obat Kpdrorov elvat prot Boxed. 

=a. Kai dpbas yé aor Soxet: dodaddarepov yap 
€or 7 mapaKwovvevery TOGOUTOY Kivduvov. 

Ask. *AAAG mas, & Leddkpares; Kab py Tovtovt 


1 dvOpwros Schanz: &vOpwrros, 6 dvOpwmros Mss. 
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In my opinion, therefore, it is best to hold your 
peace: for I expect you will not consent to use the 
Spartan’s prayer, you have such a romantic spirit—to 
give it the fairest of folly’s names.1_ It is necessary, 
therefore, to bide one’s time until one can learn how 
one should behave towards gods and men. 

atc. Well, when will that time arrive, Socrates, 
and who is to be my instructor? For I feel I should 
very much like to see who the man is. 

soc. It is he who is concerned about you. But I 
think, as Homer relates how Athena removed the 
mist from the eyes of Diomede, 


That he might well discern both god and man,? 


so you too must first have the mist removed which 
now enwraps your soul, and then you will be ready 
to receive the means whereby you will discern both 
evil and good. For at present I do not think you 
could do so. 

atc. Let him remove the mist or whatever else 
he likes to call it: for I am prepared to obey every 
one of his commands, without shirking, whoever the 
man may be, so long as I am to be the better for 
them. 

soc. I tell you, he on his part is prodigiously 
anxious to help you. 

atc. Then I think it best to defer the sacrifice also 
till the time comes. 

soc. And you are quite right: for that is safer 
than running so serious a risk. 

atc. But how say you, Socrates? Look now, I 


2 Cf. 140c. 2 Tl. v. 127. 
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tov orédavov, eémetdy por Soxels Kad@s ovp- 
BeBovrevrévar, oot mepifyjow: tots Oeots Sé Kal 
B oreddvovs Kai Téa move, 7a. vouilopeva, TOTE 
Sdoopev, Grav exelvqy Thy hyepav edoicay dw. 
yéer 8 od dia paxpod TOUTWY Dehdvrw. 
za. *AAAd S€xopar Kal tobro, Kal ddAo dé ay re 
Tay mapa 08 dobevreov Hdéws Wore def dpevov 
epavrov. @amep dé Kal 6 Kpéwy Eupumidy memoin- 
Tau Tov Tetpeotay ida éxorra 70, ore m Kal 
aKovoas dro Tay Todepiov atapxas atrov €iAn- 
hevar Sid rH Téxvyy, 
oiwvdv €Odunv, dnoi, KadNinKa <oa orédn: 
év yap KAvdwu Keil’, @omep olcba av- 
Cotrw 3 kdya mapa cod ri ddfav ravryv oiwvoy 
TiBepar. d0xd (Oe prow ovK ev éddrrove KAdSwve 
Tob Kpéovtos elvae, Kat Povrotpny & av KaAAinKos 
yevéobar Tv ody epactdr. 


1 oa Eur. Phoen. 858: om. mss. 
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will crown you with this garland, as I consider you 
have given me such good advice; and to the gods 
we shall offer both garlands and all the other 
customary things when I see that day has come. 
And come it will ere long, if they are willing. 

soc. Well, I accept this gift; and anything else 
besides, that you may give me, I shall be only too 
happy to accept.!. And as Euripides has made Creon 
say when he sees Teiresias wearing his wreaths, and 
hears that he has obtained them, on account of his 
art, as first-fruits of the spoils of war : 


As omen good I take thy victor’s wreaths ; 
For in the waves we labour, as thou knowest,—? 


so do I take this opinion of yours as a good omen. 
For I consider J am no less wave-tossed than Creon, 
and would like to come off victorious over your 
lovers. 


1 The Greek here is literally—‘ I should gladly see myself 
to have accepted "—which seems very unplatonic. 

2 Eurip. Phoen. 858-9. The blind prophet Teiresias has 
been crowned by the Athenians for the aid he has given them 
in a successful war. Eteocles, the young king of Thebes, 
has left the city in charge of his uncle Creon while he is 
oe his brother Polynices for the possession of the 
throne. 
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Tue Hipparchus is probably not a genuine work of 
Plato, who would surely have conducted the dis- 
cussion with more grace and spirit and consecution. 
Nevertheless it is not without interest to the student 
of the Platonic dialogues. The subject—the mean- 
ing of the common phrase, ‘a lover of gain,” 
and its general handling, are truly Socratic, and 
the language shows that the writer had a fairly close 
and accurate grasp of Platonic idiom. <A series of 
definitions are suggested by Socrates’ anonymous 
companion, and these are in turn exposed as con- 
flicting with each other or the truth. After proving 
that gain is not made from worthless things, and 
that it is not the same as good, Socrates gives an 
account of the wise and beneficent rule of Hipparchus 
in Athens (527-514 B.c.), and of the cause of the 
conspiracy which brought about his death. This 
digression, although it gives its name to the whole 
dialogue, is connected with the conversation by 
but one flimsy thread—one of the maxims which 
Hipparchus inscribed by the roadside for the edifica- 
tion of the people: this maxim—'‘ Deceive not a 
friend ’—has a bearing, not on any subject of the 
debate, but only on a momentary difference between 
Socrates and his friend. Socrates then allows the 
friend to retract some of his previous statements, 
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and gets the reply that some gain is good, some 
evil. But we want to know what gain itself is, 
whether it be good or evil; it is not the same as an 
acquisition, for it is only when an acquisition is good 
that we call it gain. It seems, after all, that gain 
must be something good. The same result is reached, 
if we consider the relation of gain to value or worth ; 
for the valuable is profitable, and the profitable is 
good. The conversation ends with a short re- 
capitulation, showing how obscure the meaning of 
gain really is, and how unsafe it is to reproach any- 
one with being “ a lover of gain.” 
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CHARACTERS 


Socrates, Frrenp 


soc. And what is love of gain? What can it be, 
and who are the lovers of gain ? 

FR. In my opinion, they are those who think it 
worth while to make gain out of things of no worth. 

soc, Is it your opinion that they know those 
things to be of no worth, or do not know? For if 
they do not know, you mean that the lovers of gain 
are fools. 

Fr. No, I do not mean they are fools, but rascals 
who wickedly yield to gain, because they know 
that the things out of which they dare to make their 
gain are worthless, and yet they dare to be lovers 
of gain from mere shamelessness. 

soc. Well now, do you mean by the lover of gain 
such a man, for instance, as a farmer who plants 
something which he knows is a worthless herb, and 
thinks fit to make gain out of it when he has reared 
it up? Is that the sort of man you mean ? 

FR. The lover of gain, as such, Socrates, thinks he 
ought to make gain from everything. 
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1 The ‘‘ artful phrase "’ here is the jingling dp¢ xai xeépe, 
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soc. Please do not speak so recklessly, as though 
you had been wronged by someone, but give me 
your attention and answer just as you would if I 
were beginning my questions over again. Do you 
not admit that the lover of gain has knowledge of 
the worth of the thing from which he thinks it worth 
while to make gain ? 

Fr. I do. 

soc. Then who has knowledge of the worth of 
plants, and of the sort of season and soil in which 
they are worth planting—if we too may throw in one 
of those artful phrases! which adroit pleaders use to 
trick out their speeches in the law courts ? 

Fr. For my part, I should say a farmer. 

soc. And by “ think it worth while to make gain” 
do you mean aught but “thinking one ought to 
make gain”? 

Fr. I mean that. 

soc. Then do not attempt to deceive me, who am 
now quite an elderly person, and you so young, by 
making, as you did just now, an answer that is not 
even your own thought ; but tell me in all truth, do 
you suppose that any man who was taking up farming 
and who knew it was a worthless plant that he was 
planting, could think to make gain from it ? 

rr. Upon my word, I do not. 

soc. Or again, take a horseman who knows that he 
is providing worthless food for his horse; do you 
suppose he is unaware that he is destroying his horse ? 
- Fr. I do not. 

soc. So he does not think to make gain from that 
worthless food. 


characteristic of the rhetoric taught by Gorgias and his 
followers. 
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1 4\n add. Apelt. 
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FR. No. 

soc. Or again, take a navigator who has furnished 
his ship with worthless spars and ropes ; do you think 
he is unaware that he will suffer for it, and will be in 
danger of being lost himself, and of losing the ship 
and all her cargo? 

FR. I do not. 

soc. So he does not think to make gain from that 
worthless tackle ? 

Fr. No, indeed. 

soc. But does a general, who knows that his army 
has worthless arms, think to make gain, or think it 
worth while to make gain, from them ? 

FR. By no means. 

soc. Or does a flute-player who has worthless 
flutes, or a harper with a lyre, a bowman with a bow, 
or anyone else at all, in short, among ordinary crafts- 
men or sensible men in general, with any implement 
or other equipment of any sort that is worthless, 
think to make gain from it ? 

FR. To all appearance, no. 

soc. Then whoever can they be, your lovers of 
gain? For I presume they are not the people whom 
we have successively mentioned, but people who 
know their worthless things, and yet think they 
are to make gain from them. But in that case, by 
what you say, remarkable sir, no man alive is a lover 
of gain ! 

FR. Well, Socrates, I should like to call those lovers 
of gain who from insatiable greed consumedly long 
for things that are even quite petty and of little or 
no worth, and so love gain, in each case. 

soc. Not knowing, of course, my excellent friend, 
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that the things are worthless ; for we have already 
convinced ourselves by our argument that this is 
impossible. 

Fr. I agree. 

soc. And if not knowing this, clearly they are 
ignorant of it, but think that those worthless things 
are worth a great deal. 

rr. Apparently. 

soc. Now, of course lovers of gain must love 
gain? 

Fr. Yes. 

soc. And by gain you mean the opposite of loss ? 

FR. I do. 

soc. And is it a good thing for anyone to suffer 
loss ? 

FR. For no one. 

soc. Rather an evil ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. So mankind are harmed by loss. 

FR. They are harmed. 

soc. Then loss is an evil. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And gain is the opposite of loss. 

Fr. The opposite. 

soc, So that gain is a good. 
“Fr. Yes. 

soc. Hence it is those who love the good that you 
call lovers of gain. 

FR. So it seems. 

soc. At least there is nothing mad, my friend, 
about lovers of gain, as you describe them. But tell 
me, do you yourself love, or not love, whatever is 
good ? 

FR. I love it. 
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soc. And is there anything good that you do not 
love, or must it then be evil ? 

Fr. Upon my word, nothing. 

soc. In fact, I expect you love all good things. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. Well now, ask me on my side whether I do 
not likewise : for I shall agree with you, for my part, 
that I love good things. But besides you and me, 
do you not think that all the rest of mankind love 
good things, and hate evil things ? 

FR. It appears so to me. 

soc. And we admitted that gain is good ? 

Fr. Yes. 

soc. On this new showing, everyone appears to be 
a lover of gain; whereas, by our former way of 
arguing, no one was a lover of gain. So on which 
of the two arguments are we to rely, in order to avoid 
error ? 

FR. What has to be done, I think, Socrates, is to 
conceive the lover of gain rightly. The right view of 
the lover of gain is that he is one who concerns him- 
self with, and thinks fit to make gain from, things 
from which honest men do not dare to make gain. 

soc. But you see, my sweet sir, we have just 
admitted that making gain is being benefited. 

FR. Well, what of that ? 

soc. There is the further point we have admitted 
in addition to this—that all men wish for good things 
always. 

rR. Yes. 

soc. Then good men likewise wish to have all 
gains, if these are good things. 

Fr. Not those gains from which they are bound, 
Socrates, to suffer harm. 
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soc. By “‘ suffer harm ” do you mean “ suffer loss,” 
or something else ? 

Fr. No, I mean just “ suffer loss.” 

soc. Well, do men suffer loss from gain or from 
loss ? 

rr. From both; for they suffer loss from loss and 
from wicked gain. 

soc. Pray now, do you consider that any useful and 
good thing is wicked ? 

Fr. I do not. 

soc. And we admitted a little while ago that gain 
is the opposite of loss, which is an evil. 

FR. I agree. 

soc. And that, being the opposite of an evil, it is 
good ? 

FR. That was our admission. 

soc. So you see, you are attempting to deceive me, 
for you deliberately contradict what we agreed to 
just now. 

rr. No, on my honour, Socrates ; on the contrary, 
it is you who are deceiving me, by twisting this way 
and that so perplexingly in your talk ! 

soc. Hush, hush! Why, surely it would be wrong 
of me not to obey a good and wise person. 

FR. Who is that? And to what are you referring 
now ? 

soc, Imean myand your fellow-citizen, Pisistratus’s 
son Hipparchus, of Philaidae, who was the eldest and 
wisest of Pisistratus’s sons, and who, among the many 
goodly proofs of wisdom that he showed, first brought 
the poems of Homer into this country of ours, and 
compelled the rhapsodes at the Panathenaea to 
recite them in relay, one man following on another, 
as they still do now. He dispatched a fifty-oared 
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1 A town on the south-east coast of Attica. 
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galley for Anacreon of Teos, and brought him into 
our city. Simonides of Ceos he always had about 
him, prevailing on him by plenteous fees and gifts. 
All this he did from a wish to educate the citizens, 
in order that he might have subjects of the highest 
excellence ; for he thought it not right to grudge 
wisdom to any, so noble and good was he. And when 
his people in the city had been educated and were 
admiring him for his wisdom, he proceeded next, with 
the design of educating those of the countryside, to 
set up figures of Hermes for them along the roads in 
the midst of the city and every district town; and 
then, after selecting from his own wise lore, both 
learnt from others and discovered for himself, the 
things that he considered the wisest, he threw these 
into elegiac form and inscribed them on the figures 
as verses of his own and testimonies of his wisdom, 
so that in the first place his people should not admire 
those wise Delphic legends of Know thyself and 
Nothing overmuch, and the other sayings of the sort, 
but should rather regard as wise the utterances of 
Hipparchus; and that in the second place, through 
passing up and down and reading his words and 
acquiring a taste for his wisdom, they might resort 
hither from the country for the completion of thcir 
education. There are two such inscriptions of his : 
on the left side of each Hermes there is one in which 
the god says that he stands in the midst of the city 
or the township, while on the right side he says: 


The memorial of Hipparchus: walk with just intent. 


There are many other fine inscriptions from his 
poems on other figures of Hermes, and this one in 
particular, on the Steiria ! road, in which he says : 
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1 On this point the writer agrees with Thuc. vi. 59, who 


gives what is now the accepted story of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. 
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The memorial of Hipparchus: deceive not a friend. 


I therefore should never dare, I am sure, to deceive 
you, who are my friend, or disobey the great 
Hipparchus, after whose death the Athenians were 
for three years under the despotic rule of his brother 
Hippias, and you might have heard anyone of the 
earlier period say that it was only in these years 
that there was despotism in Athens,! and that at all 
other times the Athenians lived very much as in 
the reign of Cronos. And the subtler sort of people 
say that Hipparchus’s death was due, not to the cause 
supposed by most—the disqualification of the 
assassin’s sister from bearing the basket,? for that 
is a silly motive—but because Harmodius had become 
the favourite of Aristogeiton and had been educated 
by him. Thus Aristogeiton also prided himself on 
educating people, and he regarded Hipparchus as a 
dangerous rival. And at that time, it is said, 
Harmodius happened to be himself in love with one 
of the handsome and well-born youths of the day ; 
they do tell his name, but I cannot remember 
it. Well, for a while this youth admired both 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton as wise men, but after- 
wards, when he associated with Hipparchus, he 
despised them, and they were so overcome with 
the pain of this “disqualification” that they slew 
Hipparchus.? 


? In the Panathenaic procession. 

3 This curious version of the fall of the Pisistratid rulers 
(Hippias and Hipparchus) seeks to explain the conspiracy as 
due to a rivalry in a sort of pre-Socratic influence over young 
men which arose between the citizen Aristogiton and the 
ruler Hipparchus. 
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FR. It would seem, then, Socrates, either that you 
do not regard me as your friend, or if you do, that 
you do not obey Hipparchus. For that you are not 
deceiving me—though I cannot tell how you contrive 
it—in your talk, is more than I can believe. 

soc. Well now, as though we were playing draughts, 
I am willing to let you revoke, as you please, any- 
thing you have said in carrying on the discussion, 
in order that you may not think you are being 
deceived. So tell me, shall I revoke for you the 
statement that all men desire good things ? 

Fr. No, thank you. 

soc. Well, that suffering loss, or loss, is an evil ? 

FR. No, thank you. 

soc, Well, that gain, or making gain, is the opposite 
of loss, or suffering loss ? 

FR. Nor that either. 

soc. Well, that making gain, as the opposite of 
evil, is a good ? 

FR. No, not in every case: let me revoke this one. 

soc. You think, then, it seems, that some gain is 
good, and some evil. 

FR. I do. 

soc. Well then, I revoke so much for you ; so let 
us assume that some gain is good, and some other 
gain evil. But the good sort is no more gain than 
the evil sort, is it ? 

Fr. What do you mean by this question ? : 

soc. I will explain. Is there both good and evil 
food ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And is the one sort more food than the other, 
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or are they both similarly this same thing, food, and 
in this respect does the one differ no wise from the 
other, in being food, but only in the fact of the one 
being good and the other evil ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And so with drink and every other class of 
things that exist, when some things in any class come 
to be good, and others evil, one thing does not differ 
from another in that respect whereby they are the 
same? For instance, one man, I suppose, is virtuous, 
and another wicked. 

rR. Yes. 

soc. But neither of them, I conceive, is more or 
less man than the other—neither the virtuous than 
the wicked, nor the wicked than the virtuous. 

FR. What you say is true. 

soc. Then are we to take the same view of gain 
also, that both the wicked and the virtuous sort are 
similarly gain ? 

FR. Necessarily. 

soc. So he who has virtuous gain is no whit the 
more a gainer than he who has wicked gain : neither 
sort is found to be more gain, as we agree. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. For neither of them has addition of either 
more or less. 

Fr. No, indeed. 

soc. And how could one do or suffer anything more 
or less with a thing of this sort, that had neither of 
these additions ? 

FR. Impossible. 

soc. Since, therefore, both of these are gains and 
gain-making affairs, we must now consider what it 
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1 4 del. Schleiermacher. 
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can be that leads you to call both of them gain: 
what is it that you see to be the same in both? 
Suppose you were to ask me, in those instances that 
I gave just now, what it is that leads me to call both 
good food and evil food alike food, I should tell you— 
for this reason, because both are a dry sustenance of 
the body. For that, I am sure you would agree, is 
what food is, would you not? 

FR. I would. 

soc. And so too about drink the answer would be 
on the same lines, that the wet sustenance of the 
body, whether it be wholesome or pernicious, has 
this name of drink; and likewise with the rest. 
Try therefore on your part to imitate my method of 
answering. When you say that virtuous gain and 
wicked gain are both gain, what is it that you see 
to be the same in them, judging it to be the actual 
element of gain? And if again you are yourself 
unable to answer, just let-me put it for your con- 
sideration, whether you describe as gain every 
acquisition that one has acquired either with no 
expense, or as a profit over and above one’s 
expense. 

FR. I believe that is what I call gain. 

soc. Do you include a case where, after enjoying 
a banquet at which one has had much good cheer 
without any expense, one acquires an illness ? 

rr. Upon my word, not I. 

soc. And if one acquired health from attending 
a banquet, would one acquire gain or loss ? 

FR. Gain. 

soc. Hence gain is not just acquiring any 
acquisition. 

FR. No, indeed. 
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soc. Do you mean, not if it is evil? Or will one 
acquire no gain even if one acquires something 
good ? 

rr. Apparently one will, if it is good. 

soc. And if it is evil, will not one acquire loss ? 

Fr. I think so. 

soc. You see, then, how you are running round 
again to the same old point? Gain is found to be 
good, and loss evil. 

FR. For my part, I cannot tell what to say. 

soc. And not without good reason, sir. Now answer 
this further question: you say that if one acquires 
more than the amount one has spent, it is gain? 

Fr. I do not mean, when it is evil, but if one gets 
more gold or silver than one has spent. 

soc. Now, I am just going to ask you about that. 
Tell me, if one spends half a pound of gold and gets 
double that weight in silver, has one got gain or loss ? 

Fr. Loss, I presume, Socrates: for one’s gold is 
reduced to twice, instead of twelve times, the value 
of silver. 

soc. But you see, one has got more; or is double 
not more than half ? 

rr. Not in worth, the one being silver and the 
other gold. 

‘soc. So gain, it seems, must have this addition of 
worth, At least, you now say that silver, though 
more than gold, is not worth as much, and that gold, 
though less, is of equal worth. 

rr. Assuredly, for that is the case. 

soc. Then the valuable is what produces gain, 
whether it be small or great, and the valueless 
produces no gain. 

FR. Yes. 
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soc. And by the valuable you mean simply, 
valuable to possess ? 

FR. Yes, to possess. , 

soc. And again, by what is valuable to possess, 
do you mean the unprofitable or the profitable ? 

Fr. The profitable, I presume. 

soc. And the profitable is good ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And so, most valiant of men, have we not 
here once more, for the third or fourth time, the 
admission that what produces gain is good ? 

FR. So it seems. 

soc. Then do you remember the point from which 
this discussion of ours arose ? 

Fr. I think I do. 

soc. In case you do not, I will remind you. You 
maintained against me that good men do not wish 
to make all sorts of gain, but only those gains that 
are good, and not those that are wicked. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And now the argument has compelled us to 
acknowledge that all gains, both small and great, 
are good ? 

FR, Yes, it has compelled me, at least, Socrates, 
rather than persuaded me. 

soc. Well, later on, perhaps, it might also persuade 
you. Now, however, whether you are persuaded 
or whatever is your feeling, you at least agree with 
me that all gains are good, both small and great ones. 

¥r. Yes, I do admit it. 

soc. And you admit that virtuous men all wish 
for all good things, do you not? 
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FR. I do. 

soc. But, you know, you stated yourself that 
wicked men love both small and great gains. 

FR. I did. 

soc. And so, by your account, all men will be 
lovers of gain, whether they be virtuous or wicked. 

Fr. Apparently. 

soc. Hence it is not right to reproach anybody 
with being a lover of gain: for he who makes this 
reproach is actually such an one himself. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LOVERS 


Tue conversation here related by Socrates takes 
place in a school, where a number of boys and young 
men of good birth and looks have come to take the 
regular courses of reading, writing, recitation, and 
arithmetic, and to acquire the elements of geometry 
and astronomy. The scene in the school is swiftly 
and vividly described. Socrates soon finds himself 
talking with two young men of opposite character 
and training : like Amphion and Zethus in Euripides’ 
Antiope (referred to in the Gorgias, 485-6), they have 
given their time, one to the humane studies of music, 
literature and rational debate (all of which were 
embraced by the Greeks under the general term 
*‘ music ’’); and the other, who has turned his back 
on these refinements, to athletic exercise and 
prowess. Their antagonism is further sharpened by 
the fact that they are both ardent admirers of one of 
a pair of boys or striplings, who have been earnestly 
disputing over some astronomical theory, but who 
now turn their attention to the debate between 
Socrates and the two lovers. 

Socrates raises the question of philosophy, which 
has been suggested by the sight of the two young 
astronomers. The athletic lover, of course, feels 
nothing but contempt for it; but his literary rival 
cannot commend it too highly, and describes it as 
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the lifelong acquisition of fresh knowledge (133 c). 
But if ‘‘ much learning ” is the meaning of philosophy, 
we must consider how much learning is good for us : 
we find, for instance, that a moderate or measured 
amount of exercise and food is best in athletics ; and 
it would seem that a certain moderation in learning 
will be best for the soul (134, £). The trainer and 
the doctor will give us the right measure of exercise 
and food for a good condition of body, but who will 
fix it for the acquirements of the soul? This 
important question is left unanswered. But if we 
cannot tell exactly how much, let us see if we can say 
what the philosopher ought to learn. The youth 
suggests that he should learn just so much of each 
art or craft as will enable him, through his intelligent 
grasp of what is done in each, to impress people with 
his knowledge and cleverness (135 D). Socrates 
objects that, on this view, the philosopher will be 
like an all-round athlete who may be able to beat 
ordinary athletes, but must be only second-best 
when matched with anyone who specializes in one 
sort of contest. As the youth adheres to his state- 
ment, Socrates points out that a second-rate person 
must be useless and mischievous in any emergency, 
so long as a specialist is available (136 c). In fact, 
the philosopher must be something quite different 
from that (137 8). 

At this point Socrates, rather abruptly, turns the 
talk on to the subject of right and wrong, with 
especial reference to the judge or governor who 
has to decide between them (137 Dp). The skill 
required for such decisions is the highest that we 
know of: it is the true state-craft, which should 
combine knowledge of human nature and of oneself, 
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‘*temperance ”’ or reasoned self-control, and justice. 
Is the philosopher to be only second-rate, and so 
practically useless, in the all-important business of 
applying these arts or powers? Or is he, above 
all others, to undertake such work himself, as 
being his peculiar business ? The youth agrees that 
he must; and Socrates ends by saying that philo- 
sophy is something quite different from erudition 
and theoretical knowledge of the arts. 

The little drama of the dialogue is well conceived 
and conducted. From the pleasant scene of life in 
the fashionable school we pass to the contrast between 
the arrogant young votary of letters and the simple- 
minded sportsman, who has the amusement of seeing 
his disdainful rival humbled by the elucidating 
questions of Socrates. The easy grace of the narra- 
tive reminds one of the Charmides and the Lysis ; 
and the search for the true content and meaning of 
philosophy might well be a resumption of the remark 
on the various learning of the sophist Hippias in the 
Protagoras (818 ©). Conformably with Plato’s early 
manner, the important question of the due measure 
in learning, as in all else, is just stated clearly, and 
then left for future investigation. The interesting 
conception of the philosopher as something like our 
newspaper critic, and indeed as little more than a 
smatterer in the arts, arose naturally from the dis- 
taste felt by the best Greek society for manual 
labour, and from the high value set on frequent and 
acute discussion of everything under the sun. The 
Athenians especially, as Thucydides tells us through 
the mouth of Pericles, believed in the utility of 
rational debate for the life of an enterprising people ; 
and Sucrates is hardly fair to the sophists, or to him- 
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self, when he classes the man who cultivates this 
ability as useless. But his hasty condemnation of 
the ordinary critical observer is explained when we 
reach the concluding section. “ Yes,” we seem to 
be told, “ philosophy is a kind of criticism or dis- 
crimination, but not the petty, meddling kind that 
you suppose. The philosopher must be supreme in 
a special sphere of his own, where he will be the one 
authority on good and evil, right and wrong.” 

The sudden, impatient manner in which this 
glimpse of the philosopher is given, and the guise in 
which he is shown, are not unplatonic: yet, apart 
from certain details of language, this last section has 
a clumsy abruptness which suggests that the whole 
piece may be the work of a skilful imitator, who is 
successful enough with the dramatic narrative, but 
cannot rise to the higher levels of Plato’s thought and 
art; and it is to be noted that here the important 
work of distinguishing the true from the false is not 
included in the philosopher’s business. We should 
have expected Plato to have either concealed the 
gaps and loose ends with some more playfulness, or 
to have more ably connected and sustaincd his treat- 
ment of so high and intimate a theme. 
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1 The Ionian philosopher who lived in friendship with 
Pericles at Athens. 
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I extereD the grammar school of the teacher 
Dionysius, and saw there the young men who are 
accounted the most comely in form and of distin- 
guished family, and their lovers. Now it chanced 
that two of the young people were disputing, but 
about what, I did not clearly overhear : it appeared, 
however, that they were disputing either about 
Anaxagoras? or about Oenopides?; at any rate, 
they appeared to be drawing circles, and they were 
imitating certain inclinations * with their arms, bend- 
ing to it and taking it most earnestly. Then I— 
for I was sitting beside the lover of one of the pair— 
nudged him with my elbow and asked him what on 
earth the two youngsters were so earnest about, and 
I said: Is it then something great and fine, in which 
they are so earnestly immersed ? 

Great and fine, indeed! he replied: why, these 
fellows are prating about the heavenly bodies, and 
babbling philosophy. 

Then I, surprised at his answer, said : Young man, 


2 A philosopher of Chios, distinguished as a geometer and 
astronomer. 

3 i.e. the slopes of the contours of the earth, and of the 
apparent course of the sun (ecliptic). 
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do you consider philosophizing to be shameful? 
Else, why do you speak so sharply ? 

Then the other youth—for he chanced to be sitting 
near him, as his rival in love—when he heard my 
question and his rival’s answer, said: You do your- 
self no good, Socrates, by pressing this fellow with a 
further question, as to whether he considers philoso- 
phizing to be shameful. Do you not know that he 
has spent the whole of his life in practising the neck- 
hold, and stuffing himself, and sleeping? So why 
did you suppose he would make any other reply than 
that philosophy is shameful ? 

Now this one of the two lovers had spent his time 
on humane studies,! whereas the other, whom he was 
abusing, had spent his on athletics. So I decided 
that I had best relinquish the other, whom I had 
been questioning, since he did not even himself set 
up to be experienced in words, but only in deeds ; 
and that I should interrogate the one who set up to 
be wiser, in order that so far as I was able J might 
get some benefit from him. I said therefore: I 
addressed my question to both in common; but if 
you think you could answer more creditably than he, 
I put the same question to you as I did to him: do 
you consider philosophizing to be honourable or not ? 

‘Then the two striplings, overhearing us speak 
somewhat like this, were silent, and ceasing from 
their own contention they became listeners to ours. 
What their lovers’ sensations were, I do not know, 
but I myself, at any rate, was staggered ; for every 
time I am staggered by handsome young people. 
It seemed to me, however, that my young friend too 


1 Literally, “‘ on music,”’ which with the Greeks included 
poetry and general literature as well as music. 
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was in as great a flutter as myself; but nevertheless 
he answered me in a most ambitious spirit : Why, of 
course, Socrates, he said, if I should ever consider 
philosophizing to be shameful, I should not account 
myself so much as a man, nor anyone else either who 
was disposed to think so. Here he pointed to his 
rival lover, and spoke with a loud voice, in order that 
his favourite might hear every word. 

Then I remarked: So philosophizing seems to you 
to be honourable ? 

Quite so, he said. 

Well now, I said ; does it seem to you possible to 
know whether anything is honourable or shameful 
without knowing what it is fundamentally ? 

No, he said. 

Then do you know, I went on, what philosophizing 
is? 

Certainly I do, said he. 

Then what isit? Tasked.  _ 

Why, just what Solon called it; you know it was 
Solon who said : 

And ever, as I older grow, I learn yet more and more ;— 


and I agree with him that a man who intends to 
philosophize should in this way be ever learning 
something or other, whether he be younger or older, 
in order that he may learn as many things as possible 
in his life. Now at first I felt there was something 
in his reply, but then, on second thoughts, I asked 
him whether he considered philosophy to be much 
learning. 

To which he answered : Certainly. 

And do you consider philosophy to be merely 
honourable, I asked, or good as well ? 

Good as well, he said: very much so. 
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Then do you observe this as peculiar to philosophy, 
or do you find it similarly in everything else? For 
example, do you consider the love of athletics to be 
not merely honourable, but good as well, or do you 
not ? 

Whereupon he, most slily, gave a double answer : 
To him my statement must be “neither”; but to 
you, Socrates, I acknowledge it to be both honour- 
able and good : for I consider this the right view. 

Then I asked him: Well now, in athletics, do you 
consider that much exercise is love of athletics ? 

To which he replied : Certainly, just as in philo- 
sophizing I consider much learning to be philosophy. 

Then I said: And do you then consider that the 
lovers of athletics desire anything else than that 
which will cause them to be in good bodily condition ? 

Only that, he replied. 

And does much exercise, I asked, cause them to 
be in good bodily condition ? 

Yes, for how, he replied, could one be in good 
bodily condition through little exercise ? 

Here I felt it was time to stir up the lover of 
athletics, in order that he might give me the support 
of his athletic experience; so I proceeded to ask 
him: And you then, pray, why are you silent, 
excellent sir, while your friend here is speaking 
thus? Do you agree that men are in good bodily 
condition through much exercise, or is it rather 
through moderate exercise ? 

For my part, Socrates, he said, I thought even a pig 
—as the saying is—would have known that moderate 
exercise causes them to be in good bodily condition, 
so why should not a fellow who is sleepless and 
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unfed, with unchafed neck and slender, care-worn 
frame! And when he had said this the boys were 
delighted and laughed their approval, while the 
other lover blushed. 

Then I said to him: Well, do you now concede 
that it is neither much, nor little, but moderate 
exercise that causes men to be in good bodily con- 
dition? Or do you bid defiance to the two of us 
on this point ? 

To which he answered: Against him I should be 
only too glad to fight it out, and I am certain I 
should prove able to support the theory I have put 
forward, even had I put forward a weaker one; 
for he is naught. But with you I do not aim at 
winning an unscrupulous success; and so I admit 
that not a great but a moderate amount of athletics 
causes good condition in men. 

And what of food? Moderate or much? I asked. 

The same applied to food, he admitted. 

Then I went on and sought to compel him also to 
admit that everything else connected with the body 
when most beneficial, was the moderate thing, not 
the much or the little ; and he admitted that it was 
the moderate thing. 

-And now, I said, as regards the soul ; are moderate 
or immoderate things beneficial, as adjuncts of it ? 

Moderate things, he replied. 

And are studies among the adjuncts of the soul ? 

He admitted they were. 

So among these also it is the moderate that are 
beneficial, and not the much ? 

He agreed. 
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Then whom should we be justified in asking what 
sort of exercise or food is moderate for the body ? 

The three of us agreed that it must be a doctor 
or a trainer. 

And whom should we ask about the moderate 
measure in the sowing of seed ? 

In that matter, we agreed, it must be a farmer. 

And whom should we be justified in asking as to 
the moderate degree and kind, in regard to the 
sowing and planting of studies in the soul ? 

At this point we all began to be full of perplexity ; 
then I, mocking at them, asked: Do you mind, 
since we are in perplexity, if we ask these boys here ? 
Or perhaps we are ashamed, as Homer! said the 
suitors were, and do not think it fit there should 
be someone else who will string the bow? 

Then, as it seemed to me that they were losing 
their zeal for the argument, I tried to pursue the 
inquiry in another way, and said: But what, as 
nearly as we can guess, are the kinds of learning 
which the philosopher should learn, since he is not 
to learn all things or many things ? 

At this the wiser one interjected: The finest and 
most suitable kinds of learning are those which will 
bring him the most reputation for philosophy ; and 
he will get most reputation if he appears well versed 
in all the arts, or if not in all, in as many of them, 
and those the most considerable, as he can, by 
learning so much of them as befits a free man to 
learn, that is, what belongs to the understanding 
rather than the handiwork of each. 


ashamed, after they have failed to string the great bow of 
Odysseus, to let its owner, disguised as a beggar, try his 
strength on it, and perhaps succeed. 
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1 A mina (=100 drachmae) would be about £15-£20 in our 
money to-day. 

2 Literally, athletes trained for the contest of the five 


exercises of leaping, ruuning, disc-flinging, javelin-throwing, 
and wrestling. 
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Well now, do you mean, I asked, in the same way 
as in carpentry? For there, you know, you can 
buy a carpenter for five or six minae,! but a first- 
rate architect cannot be got for even ten thousand 
drachmae ; few such, indeed, could be found through- 
out the whole of Greece. Is it something of this 
sort that you mean? When he heard me say this, 
he admitted that something like this was what he 
himself meant. 

I next asked him if it was not impossible for the 
same person to learn in this way merely two of the 
arts, not to speak of many or the principal ones; to 
which he replied: Do not conceive me, Socrates, 
to be stating that the philosopher must have accurate 
knowledge of each of the arts, like the actual adept in 
any of them ; I mean only so far as may be expected 
of a free and educated man: that is, he should 
be able to follow the explanations of the craftsman 
more readily than the rest of the company, and to 
contribute an opinion of his own which will make 
him appear the cleverest and most accomplished of 
the company who may at any time be present at 
some verbal or practical exposition of the arts. 

Then, as I was still unsettled in my mind as to 
the drift of his words, I asked him: Do I quite 
grasp the sort of man whom you mean by the 
philosopher? For you seem to me to mean someone 
like the all-round athletes? in contest with the 
runners or the wrestlers: the former yield, you 
know, to the latter in their particular exercises, and 
are their inferiors in these, but are superior to the 
usual sort of athletes and beat them. I daresay it 
may be something of this sort that you would suggest 
as the effect produced by philosophy on those who 
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Dépe 51) at, Fv 8 eycd, ef rxors Hj adrds doBery}- 
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make it their pursuit: they yield to those who are 
first-rate in an understanding of the arts, but in 
taking the second place they surpass the rest; and 
in this way the man who has studied philosophy 
comes just next to the top in everything. That is 
the kind of person whom you appear to me to 
indicate. 

You are quite right, it seems to me, Socrates, he 
said, in your conception of the philosopher’s position, 
with your comparison of him to the all-round athlete. 
For it is precisely his nature not to be enslaved to 
any business, or to work out anything exactly, so as 
to let his application to that one matter make him 
deficient in the rest, as the craftsmen do, but to have 
a moderate contact with all of them. 

Well, after this answer I was eager to know clearly 
what he meant, so I inquired of him whether he 
conceived of good men as useful or useless. 

Useful, I should say, Socrates, he replied. 

Then if good men are useful, are wicked men 
useless ? 

He agreed that they were. 

Again, do you consider that philosophers are useful 
persons or not ? 

-He agreed that they were useful; nay, more, that 
he considered they were most useful. 

Come now, let us make out, if what you say is true, 
where these second-best men are also useful to us: 
for clearly the philosopher is inferior to any particular 
adept in the arts. 

He agreed. 

Well now, I went on, if you yourself, or one of your 
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1 rdv pidécogov secl. Cobet. 
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friends for whom you feel great concern, should have 
fallen sick, would you fetch that second-best man 
into the house with a view to obtaining health, or 
would you summon the doctor ? 

For my part, I should have both, he replied. 

Please do not say “ both,” I said, but which of the 
two you would prefer and also summon first. 

No one, he replied, would make any question but that 
the doctorshould be preferred and alsosummoned first. 

And again, if you were in a ship that was making 
rough weather, to which would you rather entrust 
yourself and yours, the pilot or the philosopher ? 

I should choose the pilot. 

And so it will be in everything else: so long as 
there is some craftsman, the philosopher is not use- 
ful ? 

Apparently, he replied. 

So now we find that the philosopher is a useless 
person? For I suppose we always have craftsmen ; 
and we have agreed that good men are useful, and 
bad ones useless. 

He was obliged to agree to this. 

Then what follows? Am I to ask you, or will it 
be too ill-mannered ? 

Ask whatever you please. 

Well, my aim, I said, is merely to recall our agree- 
ménts upon what has been stated. The matter 
stands somewhat like this. We agreed that philo- 
sophy is an honourable thing, and that philosophers 
are good ; and that good men are useful, and wicked 
men useless: but then again we agreed that philo- 
sophers, so long as we have craftsmen, are useless, 


2 def Hermann: 67) ass. 
8 Kat abrol girdcogor elvas secl. Schanz. 
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1 Bavavoos expresses the peculiar contempt felt by Greek 
gentlemen for the work of artisans and even artists. Manual 
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and that we always do have craftsmen. Has not all 
this been agreed ? 

Yes, to be sure, he replied. 

Then we agreed, it seems, by your account—if 
philosophizing means having knowledge of the arts 
in the way you describe—that philosophers are wicked 
and useless so long as there are arts among mankind. 
But I expect they are not so really, my friend, and 
that philosophizing is not just having a concernment 
in the arts or spending one’s life in meddlesome 
stooping and prying and accumulation of learning, 
but something else ; because I imagined that this lite 
was actually a disgrace, and that people who con- 
cerned themselves with the arts were called sordid 
But we shall know more definitely whether this 
statement of mine is true, if you will answer me 
this : What men know how to punish horses rightly ? 
Is it those who make them into the best horses, or 
some other men ? 

Those who make them into the best horses. 

Or again, is it not the men who know how to make 
dogs into the best dogs that know also how to 
punish them rightly ? 

Yes. 

Then it is the same art that makes them into the 
best dogs and punishes them rightly ? 

It appears so to me, he replied. 

Again, is the art that makes them into the best 
ones and punishes them rightly the same as that which 
knows the good and the bad ones, or is it some other? 

The same, he said. 

Then in the case of men also will you be prepared 


labour was the business of slaves and persons who were 
unfit for military and political life. 
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1 Bots add. Bekker, 
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to agree that the art which makes them into the best 
men is that which punishes them rightly and dis- 
tinguishes the good and the bad ones ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And that which does this to one, does it also to 
many, and that which does it to many, does it also 
to one? 

Yes. 

And so it is also with horses and everything else ? 

I agree. 

Then what is the knowledge which rightly punishes 
the licentious and law-breaking people in our cities ? 
Is it not judicature ? 

Yes. 

And is it any other art than this that you call 
justice ? 

No, only this. 

And that whereby they punish rightly is that 
whereby they know the good and bad people ? 

It is. 

And whoever knows one will know many also ? 

Yes. 

And whoever does not know many will not know 
one? 

I agree. 

Then if one were a horse, and did not know the 
good and wicked horses, would one not know which 
sort one was oneself? 

I think not. 

And if one were an ox and did not know the wicked 
and good oxen, would one not know which sort one 
was oneself ? 

That is so, he said. 

And so it would be, if one were a dog ? 
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He agreed. 

Well now, when one is a man, and does not know 
the good and bad men, one surely cannot know 
whether one is good or wicked oneself, since one is a 
man also oneself ? 

He granted this. 

And is “ not knowing oneself” being temperate,! 
or not being temperate ? 

Not being temperate. 

So “‘ knowing oneself ’’ is being temperate ? 

J agree, he said. 

So this is the message, it seems, of the Delphic 
inscription—that one is to practise temperance and 
justice. 

It seems so. 

And it is by this same art that we know also how 
to punish rightly ? 

Yes, 

Then that whereby we know how to punish rightly 
is justice, and that whereby we know how to dis- 
tinguish our own and others’ quality is temperance ? 

It seems so, he said. 

Then justice and temperance are the same thing ? 

Apparently. 

And further, it is thus, you know, that cities are 
well ordered—when the wrongdoers pay the penalty. 

That is true, he said. 

Hence this is also statecraft. 

He concurred. 

Again, when one man governs a city rightly, is he 
not called a despot and king ? 


1 Cf. Charmides (Introduction and 164) for the connexion 
in thought and language between temperance and self- 
knowledge. 
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I agree. 

And he governs by a kingly and despotic art ? 

That is so. 

And these arts are the same as the former ? 

Apparently. 

Again, when a man singly governs a house aright, 
what is he called? Is he not a house-manager and 
master ? 

Yes. 

Then would he also govern his house well by 
justice, or by some other art ? 

By justice. 

Hence they are all the same, it seems,—king, 
despot, statesman, house-manager, master, and the 
temperate man and the just man; and it is all one 
art,—the kingly, the despotic, the statesman’s, the 
master’s, the house-manager’s, and justice and 
temperance. 

It is so, apparently, he said. 

Then, if it is disgraceful in the philosopher to be 
unable, when a doctor speaks about the sick, either 
to follow his remarks or to contribute anything of 
his own to what is being said or done, and to be in 
the same case when any other of the craftsmen speaks, 
is it not disgraceful that he should be unable, when 
it is a judge or a king or some other of the persons 
whom we have just instanced, either to follow their 
words or contribute anything to their business ? 

It must indeed be disgraceful, Socrates, to have 
nothing to contribute to subjects of such great 
importance ! 

Are we then to say, I asked, that in these matters 
also he is to be an all-round athlete, a second-rate 
man, taking the second place in all the subjects of 
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this art—he, the philosopher—and is to be useless 
so long as there is one of these persons; or that, 
first of all, he is to entrust his own house to nobody 
else and is not to take the second place in it, but is 
himself to judge and punish rightly, if his house is to 
be well managed ? 

He granted me that it must be so. 

Secondly, I presume, whether his friends entrust 
him with an arbitration, or the state charges him to 
determine or judge any matter, it is disgraceful for 
him, my good friend, in such cases, to be found in 
the second or third place, and not to lead ? 

I agree. 

Hence we see, my excellent sir, that philosophizing 
is very far from being much learning and that affair 
of busying oneself with the arts. 

On my saying this the cultivated youth was silent, 
feeling ashamed for what he had said before, while 
the unlearned one said it was as I stated; and the 
rest of the company praised the argument. 
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Tue purpose of this short dialogue is to set forth 
the nature of the potent influence which the society 
of Socrates was observed to have on his young 
companions. The pronouncement which he makes 
(128 p-130 £) on the divine agency by which he is 
directed in his guidance of others is a confession 
intended, apparently, as a serious confirmation of 
Alcibiades’ after-dinner sketch of him, in the 
Symposium, as the magically beguiling satyr, the 
great enchanter of young men. In the present scene 
he is approached by Demodocus, an elderly man who 
has held high offices in the state, and who has now 
come to Athens from his rural retreat in order to 
place his son Theages with some suitable professor 
of that higher knowledge, or ‘‘ wisdom,” which the 
young man is anxious to learn. Socrates puts some 
questions to Theages on the nature of the wisdom 
that he seeks to acquire, and obtains the statement 
in reply that what he desires is to govern free citizens 
with their consent, as Themistocles, Pericles, Cimon, 
and other Athenian statesmen have done before 
(126 4); but as soon as he is asked who is to teach 
him this sort of wisdom, he admits that statesmen 
themselves are useless as instructors in their art, 
and asks Socrates to be his teacher (1274). Demo- 
docus warmly supports his son’s request; he will 
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sacrifice everything for so great a boon: but Socrates 
denies his fitness for the task. Theages, however, 
protests that several of his young friends have gained 
great advantage by the instruction they have had 
from Socrates. This draws from Socrates a remark- 
able account of the spiritual voice which, from his 
earliest years, has forbidden certain actions proposed 
either by himself or by those who have consulted 
him (128 p-129 p); and he indicates, by the story of 
Aristeides (cf. Laches, 179 foll.), that his influence is 
not a matter of particular lessons or definite instruc- 
tion, but the mysterious effect of close association, 
and especially of actual contact, with his person (130). 
The good or ill success of the pupil thus depends 
entirely on the decision of an inscrutable will which 
presides over both the master ahd his mission; and 
Theages hopes that, if it should not be propitious 
in his case, he may be able to conciliate it by some 
religious rite (131). 

By thus declining to give any rational basis or 
meaning to his daily occupation, and referring its 
entire governance to that obscure supernatural sphere 
which he was willing to assume but not to discuss 
(cf. Phaedrus, 229, etc.), Socrates may be deemed 
less than faithful here to his general pursuit of 
accurate definition in the principles of ordinary 
affairs; and the turn which he gives to the talk 
when it touches himself certainly shows him, for the 
nonce, an obscurantist. But apart from the exaggera- 
tions of his ignorance and incompetence which were 
habitual to his modesty, it should be observed that 
there is nothing in this account of his reliance on a 
spiritual sign that does not agree with what we find 
recorded of him elsewhere. In the Apology he gives 
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a prohibition of the divine voice as the reason of his 
abstention from politics (31c,p), and again, its 
silence as an indication that his defence in court 
was rightly conceived and conducted: hence the 
result—his death—must be for his good (40 a-c). 
There is mere irrational mystery in two instances 
which Plato gives of this strange intervention : the 
sign forbade Socrates to start on a walk until he had 
purified himself (Pkaedrus, 2428); and just as he 
was getting up from his seat in the dressing-room of 
a gymnasium it forbade him, and he had to sit down 
again (Euthyd. 2728). “He forewarned many of 
his associates to do this or not to do that,” says 
Xenophon (Mem. 1. i. 4), “on the prognostication 
of the spiritual sign.’”” There is nothing new, there- 
fore, in his reference of all responsibility for his 
teaching and its results to the divine warning ; 
though nowhere else in the Platonic writings do we 
find him dwelling on the matter at such length, and 
it is only in Xenophon that the intervention extends, 
as it does here, outside his own conduct to that of 
his companions. There is, it is true, a passage of 
the Theaetetus (150 p), occurring shortly before a 
mention of the “ voice” as his guide in his dealings 
with young men (151 4), where he tells how those 
who associate with him, “ if Heaven is kind to them, 
make amazing progress, as it seems to themselves 
and to others’: but if we read the whole passage, 
and note the fine strength of its reasoning and expres- 
sion, the awkward inconsequence of the T'heages 
suggests that an imitator has tried to enlarge the 
mystical element in the Platonic Socrates at the 
expense of the intellectual process of his ‘“ mid- 
wifery.” 
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Some part of the inferiority so apparent in the 
Theages might be explained by assuming that it is 
a work of Plato’s immaturity: but it is hard to 
believe that he could at any time have made Socrates 
indulge in the relation of stories about his friends 
(128 foll.) which tend to prove, not his main point— 
that it depends on the spiritual sign whether they 
are to benefit or not from his society—but rather the 
great importance to them of associating with him 
and heeding his prophetic warnings. There seems 
also to be no connexion in his preceding remark 
(128 B)—that he knows nothing but the one little 
subject of love-matters (cf. Sympos. 177 £, etc.); 
and his account of the divine aid that he receives 
and gives is sadly lacking in the usual Socratic 
humour. On the whole it must be concluded that 
the Theages was composed, probably in the second 
century B.c., by a careful student of Plato’s writings 
who wished to emphasize the mystical side of 
Socrates ; that it found a place at the Academy and 
in the Alexandrian Library among other such 
exercises ; and that by the time of Thrasyllus, who 
-made the first complete collection of Plato’s writings 
early in the first century a.p., it was generally 
regarded as an early sketch by Plato, and so was 
included in the canon with his genuine dialogues. 

-Theages is mentioned in the Republic (496 8) as 
“our comrade,’ whose delicate health restrained 
him, like a bridle, from politics, and kept him in 
the path of philosophy: in the Apology (33 5) we 
find that he has died before the trial of Socrates 
(399 B.c.). 
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CHARACTERS 


Desopocvus, Socrates, THEAGES 


DEM. Socrates, I was wanting to have some private 
talk with you, if you had time to spare ; even if there 
is some demand, which is not particularly important, 
on your time, do spare some, nevertheless, for me. 

soc. Why, in any case I happen to have time to 
spare, and for you, moreover, I have plenty. Well, 
you are free to say whatever you wish. 

pem. Then do you mind if we step aside here from 
the street into the portico of Zeus the Liberator 1? 

soc. As you think best. 

peM. Let us go, then. Socrates, it would seem 
that all growths follow the same course, both those 
that grow from the earth, and the animals, including 
man. In regard to the plants, as you know, we who 
cultivate the earth find it the easiest part of our 
work to make all our preparations that are needed 
before planting, and to do the planting itself; but 
when the plant begins to grow, thenceforward we 
have a great deal of difficult and vexatious business 

1 This portico or colonnade was near that of the King 
Archon, close to the Agora. 
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in tending the new growth. Such, it seems, is also 
the case in regard to men: I take my own concerns 
as evidence for judging of the rest. For indeed I 
have found the planting, or the procreation—which- 
ever one ought to call it—of this son of mine the 
easiest thing in the world; but his upbringing has 
been vexatious and a constant source of alarm, so 
great are my fears for him. Among the many 
instances that I could mention, the desire which 
occupies him at the moment is a thing that especially 
alarms me: for it is not an ill-bred desire, but 
a dangerous one, since here we have him, Socrates, 
as he says, desiring to become wise. My opinion is 
that some of his fellow-townsmen, about his own age, 
who pay visits to the city, excite him with accounts 
of certain discussions they have heard there; and in 
his envy of these he has long been pestering me with 
the demand that I should take due thought for his 
needs, and pay fees to some sophist or other who will 
make him wise. Now I do not mind so much about 
the fees, but I believe he is running into no slight 
danger where he is hastening. I did for a time restrain 
him with good advice ; but since I am no longer able 
to do so, I believe my best course is to comply with 
his request, in order that he may not resort, per- 
chance, behind my back to somebody who will corrupt 
him. So I have come now on this very business of 
placing this youth with one of these sophists, or 
purveyors of wisdom, as they are held to be. Itisa 
happy chance, therefore, that has thrown you in our 
way, as I should be particularly glad, with this plan 
of action in my mind, to ask your advice. Come, if 
you have any advice to give on what you have heard 
from me, you not only may, but should, give it. 
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1 i.e. something above and apart from the adviser’s 
personal interests, and looking only to what is best. 
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soc. Well, you know, Demodocus, they do say that 
advice is a holy thing. And so, if ever it is to be 
accounted holy, it must be in this instance, in which 
you now seekit. For there is no more divine matter on 
which a mortal could take counsel than the education 
either of himself or of his relations. Now, first of all, 
let you and me come to an agreement as to what we 
suppose that this thing can be, on which we are taking 
counsel; for it may happen that I conceive it to be 
one thing, and you another, and then when we have 
proceeded some little way in our conference, we 
may perceive how ridiculous we are, I the adviser 
and you the advised, in having no common ground 
in our notions. 

pem. Why, I think you are right there, Socrates, 
and we should do as you suggest. 

soc. Yes, I am right, but yet not entirely, because 
T have a slight change to make. For it occurs to me 
that this youngster may not be desiring the thing 
that we suppose him to desire, but something else, 
and there again we may be still more absurdly taking 
counsel on some other thing. Hence our properest 
course, it seems to me, is to begin with the youth 
himself, and inquire of him what it actually is that he 
desires. 

peM. It does rather look, in fact, as though our 
best way would be thus, as you suggest. 

soc. Then tell me, what is the young person’s 
goodly name : how are we to address him ? 

peM, Theages is his name, Socrates. 

soc. Goodly is the name, Demodocus, and holy- 
sounding,? that you have bestowed on your son. Tell 
me, then, Theages, do you say you desire to become 


2 “ Theages ’? means “‘ god-guided.” 
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wise, and do you require your father here to find out 
a school of some man who is qualified to make you 
wise ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc, And which sort of man do you call wise, those 
who have knowledge of such and such a thing, what- 
ever it may be, or those who have not ? 

THE. Those who have knowledge, I say. 

soc. Well now, has not your father taught and 
educated you in the subjects which form the educa- 
tion of everyone else here—all the sons of noble and 
honourable fathers—in letters, I mean, and harping 
and wrestling and the other sorts of contest ? 

THE. Yes, he has. 

soc. And you think you are still lacking in some 
knowledge which it behoves your father to provide 
for you? 

tHE. I do. 

soc. What knowledge is it? Tell us on our side, 
that we may oblige you. 

tue. He knows it, as well as I, Socrates, since I have 
often told him; only he says this to you of set pur- 
pose, making as if he did not know what I desire. 
For he assails me too with other statements of the 
same sort, and refuses to place me with any instructor. 

soc. Well, what you said to him before was spoken, 
as it were, without witnesses ; but now you shall take 
me as a witness, and declare before me what is this 
wisdom that you desire. Come now; suppose you 
desired the wisdom whereby men steer a ship, and I 
happened to put this further question to you: 
Theages, what wisdom is it that you lack, when you 
blame your father for refusing to place you with 
people who would enable you to become wise ? 
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What answer would you have given me? What 
wisdom would you name? The steersman’s art, 
would you not ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. And if a desire to be wise in the wisdom 
whereby they steer chariots led you to blame your 
father, and I asked what wisdom this was, what 
would you name in reply? The charioteer’s art, 
would you not ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. And is that which you happen to be desiring 
now a nameless one, or has it a name ? 

tHE. I should say it has a name. 

soc. Now do you know it, though not its name, or 
do you know its name as well ? 

tHE. I know its name as well. 

soc. Then what is it? Tell me. 

THE. What other name, Socrates, can one give it 
but wisdom ? 

soc. And the driver’s art too is wisdom? Or do 
you think it is ignorance ? 

THE. J do not. 

soc. You call it wisdom ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. What use do we make of it? Is it not the 
art whereby we know how to govern a team of horses ? 
. THE. Yes. 

soc. And the steersman’s art too is wisdom ? 

THE. J think so. 

soc. Is not this the art whereby we know how to 
govern ships ? 

THE. Yes, it is. 

soc. And the wisdom that you so desire, what is 
it? That whereby we know how to govern whom ? 
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THE. To govern men, J imagine. 

soc. Sick men, do you mean ? 

THE. Oh, no. 

soc. For that is medicine, is it not ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. Well, that whereby we know how to govern 
the singers in a chorus ? 

THE. No. 

soc. For that is music ? 

THE. To be sure. 

soc. Well, that whereby we know how to govern 
men in gymnastic training ? 

THE. No. 

soc. For that is gymnastics ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. Well, to govern people who do what? En- 
deavour your best to speak, as I have done for you 
in what preceded. 

THE. To govern the people in the city, I imagine. 

soc. And are the sick people also in the city ? 

tHE. Yes, but I mean not these only, but all the 
rest who are in the city besides. 

soc. Do I understand what art it is that you 
mean? For you strike me as meaning, not that 
whereby we know how to govern reapers and 
harvesters and planters and sowers and threshers, 
for it is the farmer’s art whereby we govern these, 
is it not? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. Nor, I suppose, do you mean that whereby 
we know how to govern sawyers and borers and 
planers and turners, as a class together ; for is not 
that carpentry ? 

THE. Yes. 
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1 In Aristophanes and Plato we find mention of only one 
“Sibyl”: later the name, like Bacis (an old Boeotian 
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soc. But perhaps it is that whereby we govern, 
not only all these, but farmers themselves also, and 
carpenters, and all craftsmen and ordinary people, 
whether men or women: that, perhaps, is the 
wisdom you mean. 

THE. That, Socrates, is what I have been intending 
to mean all the time. 

soc. Then can you tell me whether Aegisthus, who 
slew Agamemnon in Argos, governed all these 
people that you mean—craftsmen and ordinary 
people, both men and women, or some other persons ? 

THE. No, just those. 

soc. Well now, did not Peleus, son of Aeacus, 
govern these same people in Phthia ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. And have you ever heard of Periander, son 
of Cypselus, and how he governed at Corinth ? 

THE. I have. 

soc. Did he not govern these same people in his 
city ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. Or again, do you not consider that Archelaus, 
son of Perdiccas, who governed recently in Mace- 
donia, governed these same people ? 

THE. I do. 

soc, And who do you think were governed by 
Hippias, son of Peisistratus, who governed in this 
city? Were they not these people ? 

tHE. To be sure they were. 

soc. Now, can you tell me what appellation is 
given to Bacis and Sibyl and our native Amphilytus?1 


prophet), was applied to several oracular persons in different 
places. Amphilytus seems to have come from Acarnania to 
Athens in the time of Peisistratus. 
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re atT@ Kal otk ebdAets méumew; aAda viv, 
opGs; ézrecd7) evavriov wot KateipyKé gov, Kowh 
Bovrevdcha eyo Te Kai ov, és rivos® dv abrdy 
méuTroyev kai dia tiv Tivos ovvovaiay aodds av 
yevouro TUpavvos ; 

B au. Nai wa Ata, & Leixpares, Bovrevddpeba 
dfjra, ds doxet yé wow Bovdts deiv wepi todrou ov 
gpavrys. 

xa. “Eaoov, & "yale. Sivatv@upeba adbrod mpa- 
tov tkavas. 

aH. IluvOdvou 87. 
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THE. Why, soothsayers, of course, Socrates. 

soc. That is correct. But try to answer me in 
that way regarding those others—Hippias and 
Periander: what appellation is given them on account 
of their government ? 

THE. Despots, I suppose ; it must be that. 

soc. And when a man desires to govern the whole 
of the people in his city, he desires the same govern- 
ment as those did—despotism, and to be a despot ? 

THE. Apparently. 

soc. And it is this that you say you desire ? 

THE. It seems so, from what IJ have said. 

soc. You scoundrel! So you were desiring to be 
a despot over us, all the time that you were blaming 
your father for not sending you to some seminary 
of despots! And you, Demodocus, are you not 
ashamed of having known all the time what he is desir- 
ing, and though you could have sent him where you 
would have made him an expert in the wisdom which 
he desires, actually grudging it to him and refusing 
tosend him? But now, look here, as he has declared 
against you in my presence, shall you and I consult 
together on the question of whose school we shall 
send him to, and whose classes will help him to 
become a wise despot ? 

pem. Yes, in faith, Socrates, let us certainly 
consult, as I feel this is a matter on which no slight 
counsel is needed. 

soc. By and by, my good sir. Let us first cross- 
examine him thoroughly. 

pEeM. Examine him then. 


1 giréy Baiter: atrhy uss. 
2 ddacKddov secl. Schleiermacher. 
3 és rivos Bekker (és riva corr. Coisl.): dori of, éxriv of uss. 
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xa. Ti odv dv, et Edpumidy te mpocypnoaipeia, 
* : b , y , 
® Odayes; Edpiridns ydp mov dyat 
codot tépavvo. THY copy ovvovaig: 
? ~ é 
et ody Epourd tis Tov Edperidny: & Hdpemidy, rev te 
( a : \ \ ed \ , i 
c oopév ovvovatg dys aopovs elvai Tovs Tupavvous; 
@aomep av et eindvra 
\ a) ~ ~ , 
oodol yewpyol THv copay avvovaia, 
7poj.eBa, Tay Th oogaav, vi av Tuty dmexpivaro; ap’ 
av dMo te} THY TA yewpyiKa; 
er. Odx, adda TobrTO. 
zo. Ti dé; et ceive 
\ é ~ ~ x 
codpol pdyetpor TOV coho ovvovoig, 
ei 7poueBo, Tay Tt copay, tt av hpiv amexpivato; 
ody OTe Tav Ta payepiKd’; 
oz. Nai. 
za. Tt 8, ef 
a ~ f 
cogot madaoral trav copdv cvvovaia 
s : ee! , ~ , ~ Ss? > nn n 
elrev, ef jpdpcba Tdv ti copay, dp’ ode dv rav 
D madatew &dbn; 


ez. Nai. 
za. "Emewd7 dé ele 


nA a ’ 
oopot TUpavvot TWV copa ouvoveltd, 


pay epwravrey, Téiv Te t copay Aéyeis, & Edpumidy ; 
Ti av pain ; Tota av elvat tabra; 

oz. "AAa pa AP odk oid’ éywye. 

za. *AAAa ee: eye cot elrw; 

l tov 7d paryepixd Hirschig: 7av payelpwr, Tov paryerprxdv 
MSS. 


6 This line, also quoted and attributed to Euripides in the 
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soc. Well now, what if we called in Euripides to 
our aid, Theages ? For you know Euripides says : 
Despots are wise by converse with the wise.* 
Now, if someone should ask Euripides: Euripides, 
in what are these men wise, by whose converse you 
say that despots are wise? I mean, suppose he had 
said : 
Farmers are wise by converse with the wise, 
and we had asked him,—Wise in what ?—what 
answer would he have given us? Surely none other 
than,—In farming. 
tHe. That, and none other. 
soc. Or again, if he had said : 


_ Piemen are wise by converse with the wise, 


and we had asked him,—Wise in what ?—what 
answer would he have given us? He would have 
said,—In the pie-making business,—would he not ? 
THE. Yes. 
soc. Or again, if he had said : 


Wrestlers are wise by converse with the wise, 


and we had asked him,—Wise in what ?—would he 
not reply,—In wrestling ? 

THE. Yes, 

soc. But as he said : 


Despots are wise by converse with the wise, 


and we ask him,—In what do you mean that the 
latter are wise, Euripides ?—what will he reply? 
What sort of subjects will he mention here ? 
tue. Why,uponmy word,! for my part donot know. 
soc. Well, do you mind if I tell you? 
Republic (568 a), appears to belong really to Sophocles’ lost 
tragedy The Locrian Ajax. hs 
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eE. Et od Bodrev. 

20. Tair’ éoriy dsrep eon *Avaxpéwy tiv Kadne- 
Kpirnv énioracbat: 7) ot oloba 76 dopa; 

@E. “Eywye. 

za. Ti otv; Tovatrns Twos Kat oo ouvovotas 

E émBupets dvdpés, doris Tuyxdver Opdtexvos av 
KaMuxpirn Th Kudyns kal émtorarat Tupavvuxd., 
@omep éxeivnv eon 0 montis, va Kal od Hiv 
tupavvos yévn Kal TH mode; 

ee. IdAa, & Lwxpares, oxadares Kat wailes 
T™pos Le. 

xa. Ti b€; ob Tavrns dhs Tis cogias ém- 
Dupetv, 7} ho mavrev dy Tay mohray 4, apxows; Todro 
dé zordv GAO Te a TYpavvos av eins; : 

o£. Evéatuny pev dv, olwa, éywye tupavvos 

126 yevéobar, uddora pev mavrwv avOpamuwv, et dé 4%, 
as miciotwv: Kal od y’ dav, olpai, Kal of dAdou 
advres avOpwro ere 5€ ye tows paddAov eds 
yevécBar: GAN od Tovrou eAeyov émfupeiv. 

zo. "ANG Ti oy éorl more ob emifupeis; od 
TOY Todttdv pis & dipyew emBupety ; 

OE. 08 Bia ye otd" @omep ob TUpavvor, Grr’ éxdv- 
Twv, womep Kab of GAAow of ev TH mdAc eAAdyywoe 
oe €s. 

a. "Apa ye Ayers aomep OecproroKhjjs Kat 
Tepucdis kal Kivev Kal dco ta mroduriKa Sewot 
yeydvacw ; 

oz. Ny Aia Tovrous eyo. 

B za. Te otv et Ta bnrmuxd erbyxaves emibupay 
coos yevéoBar; mapa tivas av ddixduevos a7Ons 





2 Nothing is known of this poem. 
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tHE. If you do not mind. 

soc. They are the same subjects that Anacreon said 
Callicrite understood ; or do you not know the ode ?? 

THE. I do. 

soc. Well then, do you desire to partake in some 
instruction of that sort from any man who is a 
fellow-craftsman of Callicrite, daughter of Cyane, 
and knows all about despotism as she did, according 
to the poet, in order that you may become a despot 
over us and our city ? 

THE. You are joking all this time, Socrates, and 
making fun of me. 

soc. Why, do you not say that you desire that 
wisdom which will enable you to govern all the 
citizens ? And in doing that, will you be anything 
else but a despot ? 

tHE. I should indeed pray, I imagine, that I might 
become a despot, if possible, over all men, and 
failing that, over as many as might be; so would 
you, I imagine, and everybody else besides: nay, 
even more, I daresay, that I might become a god ; 
but I did not say I desired that. 

soc. Well, what on earth then is it that you do 
desire ? Do you not say you desire to govern the 
citizens ? 

THE. Yes, but not by force, or as despots do, but 
with their consent, as is done by all the other men 
of importance in the state. 

soc. Do you mean, as by Themistocles and Pericles 
and Cimon, and by all those who have shown them- 
selves able statesmen ? 

tHe. Yes, in good earnest, I mean those people. 

soc. Then what if you chanced to desire to become 
wise in horsemanship? To whom would you have 
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\ y = 
Sewds Ececbar imme’s; % map’ dddous twas 7} 
Tous immucous ; 

or. Ma AV ote éywye. 

| A > 

xa. AMé_ map” abrovs av Tous dewods Ouras 
Tatra, Kat ols etot re immot Kal yp@vrat éxdaorore 
Kal oikeious Kat adorpiows oMots ; 

ez. Afdov ort. 

=a. Te 8€ ef 7a dxovrioTiKd codds eBovAov 
yevéobar; od mapa rods dKovtiorixods wou dv 
a A ‘ mw f a > fa 
eMMav codds Eceabat tovrous, ols goTt Te dxdvTta 

‘\ tal oy > , 7 > , c 4 

C xal moddois Kal dAdorpiots Kat oikeiots éxdarore 

xpa@vrat aKovriois ; 
” a 
@E. “Euouye Soxet. 
xa. Aéye 8% pou eet bé 8) Tad woduTiKa BovAe 
‘ é ww > a A > ‘ 
copes yevéobar, olet map’ GAAovs twas adixdsevos 
sodos écecfa  Tods modutiKods TovTOUs, Tods 
avrovs Te Sewods évtas Ta TOALTIKA Kal ypwpevous 
EKaOTOTE TH TE atrav wove Kat GAAats toAdais, 
kal ‘EMqviow mpocopidobyras moheau kal Bap- 
Bdpos; 7 Soxeis dAous Tol ouyyerdpievos cops 
éocobat radra, dsvep obrot, GW’ ovK avrots Tovrols ; F 

DoE. "Axijcoa yap, & Laipares, ovs o€ daar 
Aé€yew Tous Adyous, OTe ToUTwWH tay moherucdiy 
avdp&v of viels oddev Bedrtious eicly } of tav 

~ / 
oxuToTépwv' Kat pot doxets aAnOdorata Adyew e& 
adv ey Svvayat aicbéabar. dvoynros dv obv elny, 
el oloiuny twa TovTwy euol pév av rapadobvar 
THY avrobd codiav, rov dé vidv rov adrod pndev 
> ~ Ww er b as > ~ 2 A. ” 
adpeAfjioa, el Tt olds 7” Hv cis rabra wdedety dow 
¢ ~ > 
ovrwaody dvopémuv. 





1 Cf. Alcib. I. 118 &: Protag. 320, B. 
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had to resort before expect’ng to be a clever horse- 
man? To whom else but the horse-masters ? 

tue. To none else, I am sure. 

soc. And moreover, you would go to the actual 
men who are clever at the business, and who have 
horses and constantly use them in great numbers, 
both their own and other people’s ? 

tHE. Obviously I should. 

soc. And what if you wished to become wise in 
javelin-throwing ? Would you not expect to get this 
wisdom by having resorted to those javelin-masters 
who have javelins and who constantly use javelins, 
both other people’s and their own, in great numbers ? 

THE. I think so. 

soc. Then pray tell me, since it is your wish to 
beeome wise in state-mattcrs, do you expect to get 
your wisdom by resorting to any other persons than 
those statesmen, who not only have their own ability 
in state-matters, but have constant dealings with 
other cities besides their own, by their intercourse 
alike with Greek cities and with foreign peoples ? 
Or do you think to get wisdom in their business by 
resorting to any other persons than these particular 
men? 

tHE. Well, Socrates, I have heard of the argument 
that you are said to put forward—that the sons of 
those statesmen are no better men than the sons of 
shoemakers!; and in my opinion your words are very 
true, from what I am able to gather. Hence I 
should be an utter fool if I supposed that any of 
these men would impart his wisdom to me when he 
never was of any use to his own son, as he would 
have been, if he were able to be of use in this 
matter to anyone at all in the world. 
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=a. Te otv dv, @ b BédAroTe awbpav, xprjoato 
cavT®, €l cor ered yevouro vids rowwtra mpay- 
E para wapéxor, cat dain pev av emOupeiv ayabds 
yevésbat Cwypados, Kat péudoiro col 7 arp, 
ore ov OdAeis dvadloxew els abrov TotTuw abtav 
évexa apyvpwv, Tods dé Sypwovpyovs adtob rovrou, 
tovs Cuxypadous, atysdlo. re Kal pr Bovdouro 
map avtav pavOdvew; 7 Tods adhnrds, Bov- 
Adprevos avhnrns yevécBar, 7 Tovs xibaptords ; 
exous av abr@ 6 Te xp@o Kat oot éumous dAAogE 
pn €0édrovta rapa TovTwr parvOdvew ; 
o£. Ma A’? ode éywye. 

127 39. Niv ody ratra rabra adrds mpos Tov 
TaTépa roudiy Bavpaters Kat weedy et dmopet 6 vt 
go. Xpyonrae Kal G7oL merry 3 émel "AOnvateav 

€ TOV Kaddy edryabay Ta TodTiKa 6Tw av 
Bovdy ovaTicopsev ge, OS OL mpotKa ovvéorat: 
Kal dpa prev apyvtpcov obK dvardoes, da dé odd 
paMov eddoxypncets mapa Tots moAAots avOparous 
} GAAw rw ouveiy 
er. Ti ovv, oO Lesepares j ov kal av tav KaAav 
xayabdv aa av8pav ; el yap ov jrou eBédots cuv- 
etvat, efapret Kat ovdéva dAAov bya. 
B xa. Ti rotro Aéyets, Odayes ; 
aH. 7O Lcbxpares, ov peevrou KaKas _Aeyets at 
da pev ejuot xapeyj: ws eyes odie eof 6 TH Tovrou 
peetlov av Eppsavov qynoapany, 7 el obrds Te ape- 
OKOLTO TH oF owvovaia Kat avd eBddois robrey guv- 
evar. Kal pévror Kal alaxdvopas Adyew ads ofdSpa 
1 réury Bekker: wéuro Mss. 


1 Cf. the passage in the Protagoras (320 a, 8) which shows 
that young men of good family were often placed with older 
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soc. Then which way, most excellent sir, would you 
turn if, when you came to have a son, he should 
trouble you in the same manner, and tell you he 
desired to become a good painter, and should blame 
you, his father, for refusing to spend money on him 
for that very purpose, but at the same time should 
disregard the practitioners of that very thing, the 
painters, and decline to learn from them? Or the 
flute-players, when he wished to become a flute- 
player, or the harp-players? Would you know what 
to do with him, and where else you should send him 
if he refused to learn from these ? 

tHE. Upon my word, I should not. 

soc. And do you now, when you are behaving in 
just the same way to your father, feel surprised and 
Vlame him for being at a loss what to do with you and 
where to send you?) Why, we are ready to place 
you with any well-bred Athenian statesman you may 
choose, who will train you free of charge}; and so 
not only will you be at no expense of money, but will 
gain far greater commendation amongst the mass of 
men than if you studied with anyone else. 

tHE. But then, Socrates, are not you too one of 
our well-bred gentlemen? Indeed, if you will agree 
to instruct me, I am content and seek no other. 

soc. What do you mean by that, Theages ? 

pem. Nay, Socrates, there is nothing amiss in 
what he says, and vou will oblige me at the same 
time; for I should count it the greatest possible 
stroke of luck if he should welcome your instruction 
and you also should consent to instruct him. Nay, 
indeed, I am quite ashamed to say how keenly I wish 


friends of standing and experience in order to prepare for 
public life. Cf. also Meno 94 v. 
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BovAopa: ann eyo dyporépeov Dpcov ddéoj.a1, o€ 
7 edédew totrw ouveivan Kal oé p22) bnrety aw 
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~ € Ws A a“ GA A \ e.4 et > we 2 
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Hrrov: epot b€ rovrwy ovdév evopG otdérepos 
bpdv. émeita ef dpa THs pev TOv TodAuiKdy 
Ee] ~ iv , a tal wv 
avépav ovvovoias Ocayys de Katadpovet, dAAous 
1 +’ einy Priscianus: té 7’ dv, Te Gv Mss. 
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it; but I entreat you both—you, to consent to teach 
Theages, and you, to seek the teaching of no one 
else than Socrates ; you will thus relieve me of a 
harassing load of anxiety. For just now I am sorely 
afraid of his falling in with some other person who 
is likely to corrupt him. 

THE. Have no more fears for me now, father, so 
long as you are able to persuade him to receive me 
as his pupil. 

vem. Very rightly spoken. Socrates, from now 
onward we must address ourselves to you; for I am 
ready, in short, to place both myself and all that I 
hold dearest of what is mine in your hands—whatever 
you may require, absolutely—if you will open your 
arms to Theages here, and do him any service that 
you can. 

soc. Demodocus, your zeal is no wonder to me, if 
you suppose that I especially could be of use to your 
boy ; for I know of nothing for which a sensible man 
could be more zealous than for his own son’s utmost 
improvement. But how you came to form this opinion, 
that I would be better able to be of use to your son 
in his aim of becoming a good citizen than you would 
yourself, and how he came to suppose that I rather 
than yourself would be of use to him—this does fill 
me with wonder. For you, in the first place, are my 
elder, and further, you have held in your time many 
of the highest offices in Athens, and are respected by 
the people of Anagyrus! far above all your fellow- 
townsmen, and by the whole state as much as any 
man, whereas neither of you can notice anything like 
this about me. And moreover, if Theages here does 
despise the instruction of our statesmen, and is look- 


1 A deme or township of Attica. 
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1 word Beck: roddy Mss. 
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ing for some other persons who profess to be able to 
educate young people, we have here Prodicus of 
Ceos, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus of Acragas, and 
many more, who are so wise that they go to our 
cities and persuade the noblest and wealthiest of our 
young men—who have the choice of learning from 
any citizen they choose, free of charge—they per- 
suade them to abandon that instruction and learn 
from them, with a deposit, besides, of a large sum of 
money as their fee, and to feel thankful in addition. 
Some of these persons might naturally have been 
chosen both by your son and by yourself, in prefer- 
ence to me; for I have no knowledge of those fair 
and beatific subjects of study : I only wish that I had. 
But what I always say, you know, is that I am in the 
position of knowing practically nothing except one 
little subject, that of love-matters. In this subject, 
however, I claim to be skilled above anybody who 
has ever lived or is now living in the world. 

tHE. Do you see, father? Socrates does not seem 
to me to be at all willing now to spend his time on 
me; for there is readiness enough on my part, if he 
is willing. But he is only jesting in what he has just 
told us. For I know of some of my equals in age, 
and some a little older, who were of no account before 
they learnt from him, but after beginning to learn 
from him have in a very short time proved themselves 
superior to all whose inferiors they were before. 

soc. And do you know what the meaning of it is, 
son of Demodocus ? 

tue. Yes, on my soul, I do—that, if it be your 





2 6 Cobet: ér: sss. 
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1 Sypooiov Baiter: Sacuorlov mss. 
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pleasure, I too shall be able to become such as those 
others are. 

soc. No, good sir, the meaning of it escapes you ; 
but I will tell it you. There is something spiritual 
which, by a divine dispensation, has accompanied 
me from my childhood up. It is a voice that, when 
it occurs, always indicates to me a prohibition of 
something I may be about to do, but never urges me 
on to anything ; and if one of my friends consults 
me and the voice occurs, the same thing happens : 
it prohibits, and does not allow him to act. And I 
will produce witnesses to convince you of these facts. 
You know our Charmides here, who has grown so 
handsome, the son of Glaucon : he once happened to 
be consulting me on his intention of training for the 
Nemean races, and he had no sooner begun to say 
that he intended to train than the voice occurred, 
and I tried to prevent him, saying—‘ Just as you 
were speaking my spirit-voice has occurred: no, 
you must not train.” “ Perhaps,’ said he, “it 
indicates to you that I shall not win; but even if I 
am not to win, at any rate the exercise I shall get 
in the meantime will do me good.” So saying, he 
went and trained ; and so you may as well inquire 
of him as to the results he got from his training. Or 
if you like, ask Cleitomachus, brother of Timarchus, 
what Timarchus said to him when he was going 
straight to the prison to meet his death, he and 
Euathlus the racing runner, who had harboured 
Timarchus as a fugitive; for he will tell you that 
the words he spoke to him were these : 

THE. What ? 

soc. “ Cleitomachus,”’ he said, “I tell you I am 
going to my death now, because I would not take 
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Thue. vi. and vii. ‘ 
2 409 B.c., when Thrasyllus succeeded in recovering 


Colophon for Athens. He was one of the commanders put 
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Socrates’ advice.” Now, why on earth did Tim- 
archus say that? J will tell you. When Timarchus 
and Philemon, son of Philemonides, got up from the 
wine-party to kill Nicias, son of Heroscamandrus, 
those two alone had knowledge of the plot; and 
Timarchus, as he got up, said to me: “ What say 
you, Socrates? Go on drinking, all of you; I have 
to get up and go somewhere, but I will join you a 
little later, if I get the chance.” Then occurred 
that voice of mine, and I said to him: ‘ No, no, do 
not get up; for my accustomed spiritual sign has 
occurred to me.” So he stopped. Then after an 
interval of time he again started to go, and said: 
“Well, I am going, Socrates.’ Again the voice 
occurred, and so again I constrained him to stop. 
The third time, wishing to give me the slip, he got 
up without saying another word to me; he gave 
me the slip by watching until my attention was 
turned elsewhere. Thus it was that he went right 
off and committed the deed which was the cause of 
his going then to his death. And hence it was that 
he spoke those words to his brother which I quoted 
to you just now, that he was going to his death 
because he had not taken my advice. And moreover, 
in regard to the Sicilian business,! many will tell you 
what I said about the destruction of the army. As 
to bygones, you may hear from those who know: 
but there is an opportunity now of testing the worth 
of what the sign says. Tor as the handsome Sannio 
was setting out on campaign, the sign occurred to 
me, and he has gone now with Thrasyllus on an 
expedition bound for Ephesus and Ionia.?_ I accord- 


to death by the Athenians after the battle of Arginusae, 
406 B.c. 
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1 Cf. Theact. 151.4, from which this passage is derived. 
The Aristeides and Thucydides mentioned here were the 
grandsons respectively of Aristeides, the Athenian statesman 
of the time of the Persian wars, and of Thucydides, the 
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ingly expect him to be either killed or brought very 
near it, and I have great fears for our force as a 
whole. 

Now I have told you all this, because this spiritual 
power that attends me also exerts itself to the full 
in my intercourse with those who spend their time 
with me. To many, indeed, it is adverse, and it 
is not possible for these to get any good by convers- 
ing with me, and I am therefore unable to spend 
my time in conversing with them. And there are 
many with whom it does not prohibit my inter- 
course, yet the intercourse does them no good. But 
those who are assisted in their intercourse by that 
spiritual power are the persons whom you have 
noticed ; for they make rapid progress there and 
then. And of these, again, who make progress 
some find the benefit both solid and enduring ; 
while there are many who, for as long a time as they 
are with me, make wonderful progress, but when 
they are parted from me relapse, and are no different 
from anybody else. ‘This once befell Aristeides,' son 
of Lysimachus, son of Aristeides. For by conversing 
with me he had made immense progress in a little 
time ; and then he had to go on an expedition, and 
he went and sailed away. On his return he found 
that Thucydides, son of Melesias, son of Thucydides, 
had been conversing with me. Now Thucydides, 
the day before, had quarrelled with me over some 
arguments we had had. So when Aristeides saw 
me, after greeting me and talking of other affairs, 
he said: ‘‘ But Thucydides, I hear, Socrates, is 
somewhat on his dignity with you, and is annoyed 


aristocratic opponent of Pericles. Their fathers Lysimachus 
and Melesias appear in the Laches. 
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as though he were somebody. “ Yes, that is so,” 
I replied. ‘‘ Well, but does he not know,” he said, 
“what a sad slave he was, before he associated with 
you?” “ Ttseems not,” I replied, ‘‘ upon my soul.” 
“ But indeed I myself also,’ he said, ‘am in a 
ridiculous position, Socrates.” “‘ How exactly?” 
I asked. ‘ Because,” he replied, ‘“‘ before I sailed 
away, I was able to discuss things with anybody, 
and show myself inferior to none in argument, so 
that I even sought out the debates of the most 
accomplished people: but now, on the contrary, 
I shun them, wherever I notice there is anyone of 
education, so ashamed J am of my own ineptitude.” 
“ Tell me,” I said, “ did this power forsake you of 
a sudden, or little by little?” ‘‘ Little by little,” 
he replied. ‘‘ And when it was present with you,” 
I asked, “ was it present through your having learnt 
something from me, or in some other way?” “I 
will tell you, Socrates,” he said, ‘‘ what is incredible, 
upon my soul, yet true. For I never yet learnt 
anything from you, as you know yourself: but I 
made progress, whenever I was with you, if I was 
merely in the same house, without being in the 
same room, but more progress, when I was in the 
same room. And it seemed to me to be much more 
when I was in the same room and looked at you as 
you were speaking, than when I turned my eyes 
elsewhere: but my progress was far the greatest 
and most marked whenever I sat beside you and held 
and touched you. Now, however,” he said, “ that 
condition has all oozed away.” 

Such then, Theages, is the intercourse you would 
have with me: if God so wills, you will make very 
great and rapid progress, but otherwise, you will 
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not. Consider, therefore, if it is not safer for you 
to be educated by one of those persons who have 
command themselves of the benefit which they 
bestow on mankind, rather than follow the course 
on which you may chance with me. 

THE. Well then, I decide, Socrates, that our plan 
shall be to make trial of that spiritual sign by associat- 
ing with each other. Thus, if it leaves us free, that 
will be best of all; if it does not, it will be time 
then for us to consider, at the moment, what we shall 
do—whether we shall associate with someone else, 
or try to conciliate the divine sign itself that occurs 
to you with prayers and sacrifices and anything else 
that the seers may indicate. 

vem. In view of this, Socrates, say no more in 
opposition to the lad; for Theages is right in what 
he says. 

soc. Well, if you consider that this is what we 
ought to do, let us do it. 
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Tuts Dialogue may be classed with the Hipparchus 
as a fairly able and plausible imitation of Plato’s 
early work, but it is destitute of those graceful or 
lively touches of characterization which distinguish 
his first memorials of Socrates, while the sequence 
of thought is awkward and none too clear. Socrates 
asks his nameless companion for a definition of Law, 
and shows how the various answers he receives are 
unsound or inadequate. He then himself suggests 
(315) that it must be true opinion, or discovery of 
reality His companion thereupon shows at some 
length how greatly laws differ among different 
communities. Socrates recalls him to the point that 
there must be something constant and the same in 
all that can be referred to as law, and cites medicine, 
agriculture, gardening, and cookery as_ giving 
instances of what he is seeking (316). His require- 
ment of knowledge of what is right in every kind of 
artist or administrator leads him on to a consideration 
of lawgiving as a distributive skill® which pervades 
all arts and functions (317-318), and he procceds, 
with a somewhat laboured solemnity, to set forth 

1 Contrast the discussion in Weno, 97-8, where right 
opinion is clearly distinguished from knowledge. 

2 See note on 317 p for this absurd forcing of the primitive 
notion of “distribution” or “apportionment”? from the 
word vépos. 
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the merits of Minos, king of Cnossos in Crete, as a 
lawgiver (319-320): but, just as we are hoping to 
gain from this long exposition a little more light 
for our inquiry about the meaning of law, we are 
abruptly told that our ignorance is shameful, and the 
discussion is thus clumsily broken off. 
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1 rotov Hermann: ézrofov mss. 





1 yomtoueva in ordinary speech meant “accepted by 
custom”: “loyally ’’ here attempts to preserve the connexion 
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Socrates, ComPAaNIoN 


soc. Tell me, what is law ? 

com. To what kind of law does your question refer ? 

soc. What! Is there any difference between law 
and law, in this particular point of being law? For 
just consider what is the actual question I am putting 
to you. It is as though I had asked, what is gold : if 
you had asked mein the same manner, to what kind 
of gold I refer, I think your question would have 
been incorrect. For I presume there is no difference 
between gold and gold, or between stone and stone, 
in point of being gold or stone ; and so neither does 
law differ at all from law, I suppose, but they are all 
the same thing. For each of them is law alike, not 
one more so, and another less. That is the particular 
point of my question—what is law as a whole? So if 
you are ready, tell me. 

com. Well, what else should law be, Socrates, but 
things loyally accepted ?1 


with véuos (“law’’ in this context, though sometimes 
**custom,’’ as below, 315 D). 
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soc. And so speech, you think, is the things that 
are spoken, or sight the things seen, or hearing the 
things heard? Or is speech something distinct from 
the things spoken, sight something distinct from the 
things seen, and hearing something distinct from the 
things heard ; and so law is something distinct from 
things loyally accepted ? Is this so, or what is your 
view ? 

com. I find it now to be something distinct. 

soc. Then law is not things loyally accepted. 

com. I think not. 

soc. Now what can law be? Let us consider it in 
this way. Suppose someone had asked us about what 
was stated Just now : Since you say it is by sight that 
things seen are seen, what is this sight whereby they 
are seen? Our answer to him would have been: 
That sensation which shows objects by means of the 
eyes. And if he had asked us again: Well then, 
since it is by hearing that things heard are heard, 
what is hearing? Our answer to him would have 
been: That sensation which shows us sounds by 
means of the ears. In the same way then, suppose 
he should also ask us: Since it is by law that loyally 
accepted things are so accepted, what is this law 
whereby they are so accepted ? Is it some sensation 
or showing, as when things learnt are learnt by know- 
ledge showing them, or some discovery, as when 
things discovered are discovered—for instance, the 
causes of health and sickness by medicine, or the 
designs of the gods, as the prophets say, by prophecy ; 
for art is surely our discovery of things, is it not ? 

com. Certainly. 

soc. Then what thing especially of this sort shall 
we surmise law to be ? 
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com. Our resolutions and decrees, I imagine: for 
how else can one describe law? So that apparently 
the whole thing, law, as you put it in your question, 
is a city’s resolution. 

soc. State opinion, it seems, is what you call law. 

com. I do. 

soc. And perhaps you are right: but I fancy we 
shall get a better knowledge in this way. You call 
some men wise ? 

com. I do. 

soc. And the wise are wise by wisdom ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And again, the just are just by justice ? 

com. Certainly. 

soc. And so the law-abiding are law-abiding by 
law? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the lawless are lawless by lawlessness ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the law-abiding are just ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the lawless are unjust ? 

com. Unjust. 

soc. And justice and law are most noble ? 

com. That is so. 

soc. And injustice and lawlessness most base ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the former preserve cities and everything 
else, while the latter destroy and overturn them ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Hence we must regard law as something noble, 
and seek after it as a good. 

com. Undeniably. 
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soc. And we said that law is a city’s resolution ? 

com. So we did. 

soc. Well now, are not some resolutions good, and 
others evil ? 

com. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. And, you know, law was not evil. 

com. No, indeed. 

soc. So it is not right to reply, in such downright 
fashion, that law is a city’s resolution. 

com. I agree that it is not. 

soc. An evil resolution, you see, cannot properly 
be a law. 

com. No, to be sure. 

soc. But still, I am quite clear myself that law is 
some sort of opinion ; and since it is not evil opinion, 
is it not manifest by this time that it is good opinion, 
granting that law is opinion? 

com. Yes. 

soc. But what is good opinion? Is it not true 
opinion ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And true opinion is discovery of reality ? 

com. Yes, it is. 

soc. So law tends to be discovery of reality. 

com. Then how is it, Socrates, if law is discovery 
of reality, that we do not use always the same laws 
on the same matters, if we have thus got realities 
discovered ? 

soc. Law tends none the less to be discovery of 
reality : but men, who do not use always the same 
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1 Or Lycoa, a town in the Arcadian district Maenalia. 

2 Cf. Herod. vii. 197. At Alus in Achaea Xerxes was 
told of human sacrifices offered to purge the guilt of Athamas 
in plotting the death of his son Phrixus. 
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laws, as we observe, are not always able to discover 
what the law is intent on—reality. For come now, 
let us see if from this point onward we can get it 
clear whether we use always the same laws or 
different ones at different times, and whether we all 
use the same, or some of us use some, and others 
others. 

com. Why, that, Socrates, is no difficult matter to 
determine—that the same men do not use always the 
same laws, and also that different men use different 
ones. With us, for instance, human sacrifice is not 
legal, but unholy, whereas the Carthaginians perform 
it as a thing they account holy and legal, and that too 
when some of them sacrifice even their own sons to 
Cronos, as I daresay you yourself have heard. And 
not merely is it foreign peoples who use different 
laws from ours, but our neighbours in Lycaea! and 
the descendants of Athamas 2—you know their sacri- 
fices, Greeks though they be. And as to ourselves 
too, you know, of course, from what you have heard 
yourself, the kind of laws we formerly used in regard 
to our dead, when we slaughtered sacred victims 
before the funeral procession, and engaged urn- 
women to collect the bones from the ashes. Then 
again, a yet earlier generation used to bury the dead 
where they were, in the house: but we do none of 
these things. One might give thousands of other 
instances; for there is ample means of proving that 
neither we copy ourselves nor mankind each other 
always in laws and customs. 

soc. And it is no wonder, my excellent friend, if 
what you Say is correct, and I have overlookedit. But 
if you continue to express your views after your own 
fashion in lengthy speeches, and I speak likewise, we 
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shall never come to any agreement, in my opinion: 
but if we study the matter jointly, we may perhaps 
concur. Well now, if you like, hold a joint inquiry 
with me by asking me questions ; or if you prefer, 
by answering them. 

com. Why, I am willing, Socrates, to answer any- 
thing you like. 

soc. Come then, do you consider ! just things to be 
unjust and unjust things just; or just things to be 
just and unjust things unjust ? 

com. I consider just things to be just, and unjust 
things unjust. 

soc. And are they so considered among all men 
elsewhere as they are here ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And among the Persians also ? 

com. Among the Persians also. 

soc. Always, I presume ? 

com. Always. 

soc. Are things that weigh more considered 
heavier here, and things that weigh less lighter, or 
the contrary ? 

com. No, those that weigh more are considered 
heavier, and those that weigh less lighter. 

soc. And is it so in Carthage also, and in Lycaea? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Noble things, it would seem, are everywhere 
considered noble, and base things base; not base 
things noble or noble things base. 

com. That is so. 

soc. And thus, as a universal rule, realities, and 


1 The word voultey here and in what follows is intended 
to retain some of the sense of véuos as “ accepted” law and 
custom which it had in what precedes; see note, 515 z. 
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not unrealities, are accepted as real, both among us 
and among all other men. 

com. I agree. 

soc. Then whoever fails to attain reality, fails to 
attain accepted law. 

com. In your present way of putting it, Socrates, 
the same things appear to be accepted as lawful 
both by us and by the rest of the world, always: 
but when I reflect that we are continually changing 
our laws in all sorts of ways, I cannot bring myself 
to assent. 

soc. Perhaps it is because you do not reflect that 
when we change our pieces at draughts they are the 
same pieces. But look at it, as I do, in this way. 
Have you in your time come across a treatise on 
healing the sick ? 

com. I have. 

soc. Then do you know to what art such a treatise 
belongs ? 

com. I do: medicine. 

soc. And you give the name of doctors to those 
who have knowledge of these matters ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then do those who have knowledge accept 
the same views on the same things, or do they accept 
different views ? 

com. The same, in my opinion. 

soc. Do Greeks only accept the same views as 
Greeks on what they know, or do foreigners also 
agree on these matters, both among themselves and 
with Greeks ? 

com. It is quite inevitable, I should say, that those 
who know should agree in accepting the same views, 
whether Greeks or foreigners. 
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soc. Well answered. And do they so always? 

com. Yes, it is so always. 

soc. And do doctors on their part, in their treatises 
on health, write what they accept as real ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then these treatises of the doctors are 
medical, and medical laws. 

com. Medical, to be sure. 

soc. And are agricultural treatises likewise agri- 
cultural laws ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And whose are the treatises and accepted 
rules about garden-work ? 

com. Gardeners’. 

soc. So these are our gardening laws. 

com. Yes. 

soc. Of people who know how to control gardens ? 

com. Certainly. 

soc. And it is the gardeners who know. 

com. Yes. 

soc. And whose are the treatises and accepted 
rules about the confection of tasty dishes ? 

com. Cooks’. 

soc. Then there are laws of cookery ? 

com. Of cookery. 

soc. Of people who know, it would seem, how to 
control the confection of tasty dishes ? 

com, Yes. 

soc. And it is the cooks, they say, who know ? 

com. Yes, it is they who know. 

soc. Very well; and now, whose are the treatises 
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and accepted rules about the government of a state ? 
Of the people who know how to control states, are 
they not? 

com. I agree. 

soc. And is it anyone else than statesmen and 
royal persons + who know ? 

com. It is they, to be sure. 

soc. Then what people call “laws” are treatises of 
state,—writings of kings and good men. 

com. That is true. 

soc. And must it not be that those who know will 
not write differently at different times on the same 
matters ? 

com. They will not. 

soc. Nor will they ever change one set of accepted 
rules for another in respect of the same matters. 

com. No, indeed. 

soc. So if we see some persons anywhere doing 
this, shall we say that those who do so have know- 
ledge, or have none? 

com. That they have no knowledge. 

soc. And again, whatever is right, we shall say is 
lawful for each person, whether in medicine or in 
cookery or in gardening ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And whatever is not right we shall decline 
to call lawful ? 
~ com. We shall decline. 

soc. Then it becomes unlawful. 

com. It must. 

soc. And again, in writings about what is just and 
unjust, and generally about the government of a 


1 Cf. Euthyd.291c, Politicus 266-7, where Plato identifies 
the statesman’s and the king’s art. 
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state and the proper way of governing it, that which 
is right is the king’s law, but not so that which is not 
right, though it seems to be law to those who do not 
know ; for it is unlawful. 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then we rightly admitted that law is discovery 
of reality. 

com. So it appears. 

soc. Now let us observe this further point about 
it. Who has knowledge of distributing! seed over 
land ? 

com. A farmer. 

soc. And does he distribute the suitable seed to 
each sort of land? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then the farmer is a good apportioner of it, 
and his laws and distributions are right in this matter? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And who is a good apportioner of notes 
struck for a tune, skilled in distributing suitable 
notes, and who is it whose laws are right here ? 

com. The flute-player and the harp-player. 

soc. Then he who is the best lawyer in these 
matters is the best flute-player. 

com. Yes. 

soc. And who is most skilled in distributing food 
to human bodies? Is it not he who assigns suitable 
food ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then his distributions and laws are best, and 
whoever is the best lawyer in this matter is also the 
best apportioner. 


1 The words dravéney and vopers in this passage introduce 
the primitive meaning of véu0s—“* distribution’ or “ ap- 
portionment ”* of each person’s status, property, rights, cte. 
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1 Here véuos is connected with a special use of véuer— 
“ find appropriate pasture for ’°—derived from its original 
meaning of “ apportion.” 
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com. Certainly. 

soc. Who is he ? 

com. A trainer. 

soc. He is the best man to pasture? the human 
herd of the body ?2 

com. Yes. 

soc. And who is the best man to pasture a flock of 
sheep? What is his name ? 

com. A shepherd. 

soc. Then the shepherd’s laws are best for sheep. 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the herdsman’s for oxen. 

com. Yes. 

soc. And whose laws are best for the souls of men ? 
The king’s, are they not? Say if you agree. 

com. I do. 

soc. Then you are quite right. Now can you tell 
me who, in former times, has proved himself a good 
lawgiver in regard to the laws of flute-playing? 
Perhaps you cannot think of him: would you like 
me to remind you? 

com. Do by all means. 

soc. Then is it Marsyas, by tradition, and his 
beloved Olympus, the Phrygian ? 

com. That is true. 

soc. And their flute-tunes also are most divine, 
and alone stir and make manifest those who are in 
need of the gods; and to this day they only remain, 
as being divine. 

2 The awkward imagery of this sentence obviously cannot 
have come from Plato’s mind or hand. 

8 Cf. Sympos. 215 (from which this allusion to Marsyas 
is feebly imitated) dndo? rots Tov Oey re Kal rederGv deouevous, 
where “in need of the gods” seems to be a mystic phrase 
for “‘ready for divine possession ” (év@ovc.acpés). 
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Corr. “Eor raéra. 

sa. Tis 8é Aeyeras trav madadyv Baorréwr 
ayabds vouobérns yeyovevat, ob Ett Kal viv Td. 
vouya ever ws Oeta dvra; 

ET. OdK vod. 

xa. Odx oloba, tives wadatordrots vopows ypdv- 
Tar Tav “EAAjvew; 

er. “Apa Aaxedaysovious A€yets Kai Avxoip- 
yov Tov vopobérny ; 

xa. “AAAd tadrd ye obdérw lows ern Tpraxdowa 
9 OAlyw TovTwy TAciw. aAAd TovTwWY THY vopijwr 

Dra BaAriora wébev Fee; olcba; 

ET. Dact y’ ex Kparns. 

xo. Odxoby obror rradaordrows vopows xpavras 
t&v ‘EMjvev; 

eT. Nat. 

xa. Oicba ody, tives TovTwr dyafot Baatre?s 
joav; Mivws re kat ‘PadduavOus, of Avs xal 
Edpaians matdes, dy olde efoty of vdpor. 

ET. ‘Paddpavbuy yé daow, d& Lao«pares, Stxaroy 
dv8pa, Tov 5¢ Mivwy dypidv twa Kai xademov Kab 
aduKov. 

za. “Arrixdv, & BéArvore, Aéyets pb0ov Kai Tpa- 
yurdv. 

Eser. Ti 8€; 0d radra Adyerat wept Miva; 

=a. OtKcouv t76 ye ‘Ourpov cal ‘Horddou: Kail- 
tow ye TUBavewtepoi ciow 7) avpurravTes of Tpaywdo- 
moot, av av aKovwy Taira Aéyets. 

er. “AMA ai py obdror wept Mivew Aéyovow; 

sa. "Ey 84 oor ep&, va yu} Kat od domep of 
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com. That is so. 

soc. And who by tradition has shown himself a 
good lawgiver among the ancient kings, so that to 
this day his ordinances remain, as being divine ? 

com. I cannot think. 

soc. Do you not know which of the Greeks use the 
most ancient laws ? 

com. Do you mean the Spartans, and Lycurgus the 
lawgiver ? 

soc. Why, that is a matter, I daresay, of less than 
three hundred years ago, or but a little more. But 
whence is it that the best of those ordinances come ? 
Do you know? 

com. From Crete, so they say. 

soc. Then the people there use the most ancient 
laws in Greece ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then do you know who were their good kings ? 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, the sons of Zeus and 
Europa ; those laws were theirs. 

com. Rhadamanthus, they do say, Socrates, was a 
just man; but Minos was a savage sort of person, 
harsh and unjust. 

soc. Your tale, my excellent friend, is a fiction of 
Attic tragedy. 

com. What! Is not this the tradition about 
Minos ? 

soc. Not in Homer and Hesiod; and yet they are 
more to be believed than all the tragedians together, 
from whom you heard your tale. 

com. Well, and what, pray, is their tale about 
Minos ? 

soc. I will tell you, in order that you may not 
share the impiety of the multitude ; for there cannot 
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moAXot dceBijs. ob yap eof 6 tt tovrou doe- 
Béorepsv é €oTey oud 6 Tt xp? paMov evAaBeicbar, 
many ets Deods kal Adyw Kal epyw eSapapravew, 
devrepov be els tovs Gelous dvO paxrous* adda wave 
ToAARY xp} mpopnDevay movetobar a det, érav weMys 
dvdpa pefew y) emawecedbar, pu pn odk dpOds etzys. 
rovrov Kal évexa xP), pavbdvew Siayryvoonew 
xpnarods Kal movnpous dvopas. vepeog yap 6 > Beds, 
Oray Tis peyn TOV eau Spovov } emawvh Tov éavr 
évaytios € exovTa: éore 3 obros ro) dyabos. pay yap 
Tt otov Aifous pev efvar tepovs Kal gira Kat Opvea 
kal des, avOpamovs S€ pj GAG TavTwy ToUTwY 
iepwrarév éotw dvOpwros 6 dyads, Kat piapid- 
Tarov 6 Tovnpés. 
a obv kat wept Mivw, as adrov “Ounpds te 
t “Hotodos eycauudlovar, Tovrou evena. ppdow, 
iva pr avOpwros wv dvOpdarrov cis ypw Ards vidv 
Ady eapaprarys. “Ounpos yap mreph Kearns 
eyeur, 6tt moAdol dvOpurrot ev adrH clot Kai 
eveviKovTa TOAnES, THGL SE, dyoi, 


éu. Kywods peydAyn ols, &0a te Mivws 
> ta iF ‘ f bg a 
evvéwpos Bacireve Atos peyddov dapioris. 


éarw otv Toro ‘Opmpov €YKCO[LOV els Mover Sua 
Rpaxéew eipnpevov, olov oud" els eva, TOV Hpwuv 
érotnoe “Opnpos. Ort pev yap. 6 Leds copuars 
€oTt Kal 7 TEXYN airy mayKadn € €or, mroAAaxod kat 
GAXoft SynAot, arap kat evravia., A€yer yap Tov 
Mivwy ovyylyvecOar évdrw éret TH Add &v Adyois 

dowdy maWevOnodpevov ws tmd aodioTod 
évros Tod Auds. dre oty tobro 76 yéepas odK éorw 





1 Minos and Rhadamanthus were sons of Zeus by Europa. 
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conceivably be anything more impious or more to be 
guarded against than being mistaken in word and 
deed with regard to the gods, and after them, with 
regard to divine men; you must take very great 
precaution, whenever you are about to blame or 
praise a man, so as not to speak incorrectly. For this 
reason you must learn to distinguish honest and dis- 
honest men: for God feels resentment when one 
blames a man who is like himself, or praises a man 
who is the opposite ; and the former is the good man. 
For you must not suppose that while stocks and 
stones and birds and snakes are sacred, men are not ; 
nay, the good man is the most sacred of all these 
things, and the wicked man is the most defiled. 

So if I now proceed to relate how Minos is eulogized 
by Homer and Hesiod, my purpose is to prevent you, 
a man sprung from a man, from making a mistake in 
regard to a hero who was the son of Zeus. For 
Homer,? in telling of Crete that there were in it 
many men and “ ninety cities,’”’ says : 

And amongst them is the mighty city of Cnossos, where 
Minos was king, having colloquy® with mighty Zeus in the 
ninth year. 

Now here in Homer we have a eulogy of Minos, briefly 
expressed, such as the poet never composed for a 
single one of the heroes. For that Zeus is a sophist, 
and that sophistry is a highly honourable art, he 
makes plain in many other places, and particularly 
here. For he says that Minos consorted and dis- 
coursed with Zeus in the ninth year, and went regu- 
larly to be educated by Zeus as though he were a 
sophist. And the fact that Homer assigned this 
privilege of having been educated by Zeus to no one 


2 Od. xix. 179. 
3 gapiorjs means ‘‘ one who has familiar converse ”’ (Sapos), 
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epepabijncer mapa 708 B Ads. etal 1 8é of i brrodapPdvovor 
Tov daptoTinYy oupmorny Kab oupTaLoThy elvat rob 
Atés: dAda THe dy ts Texpnpi yxp@ro, sre 
oddev A€yovow of obtws brodkapPdvovres. TOBY 
A wv > 3 A 
yap dvrow avOparrenv, kal ‘“EMijvev kal Bap- 
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moNirats. od yap mou, , WoTEp ye pairos dvOpwros, 


Bé Miws évouile wév Erepa, emotes S€ da map’ a 
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among the heroes but Minos makes this a marvellous 
piece of praise. And in the Ghost-raising in the 
Odyssey} he has described Minos as judging with a 
golden sceptre in his hand, but not Rhadamanthus : 
Rhadamanthus he has neither described here as judg- 
ing nor anywhere as consorting with Zeus ; wherefore 
I say that Minos above all persons has been eulogized 
by Homer. For to have been the son of Zeus, and 
to have been the only one who was educated by Zeus, 
is praise unsurpassable. 

For the meaning of the verse—“ was king having 
colloquy with mighty Zeus in the ninth year ’’—is 
that Minos was a disciple of Zeus. For colloquies 
are discourses, and he who has colloquy is a disciple 
by means of discourse. So every ninth year Minos 
repaired to the cave of Zeus, to learn some things, 
and to show his knowledge of others that he had 
learnt from Zeus in the preceding nine years. Some 
there are who suppose that he who has colloquy is a 
cup-companion and fellow-jester of Zeus: but one 
may take the following as a proof that they who 
suppose so are babblers. For of all the many nations 
of men, both Greek and foreign, the only people who 
refrain from drinking-bouts and the jesting that 
occurs where there is wine, are the Cretans, and after 
them the Spartans, who learnt it from the Cretans. 
In Crete it is one of their laws which Minos ordained 
that they are not to drink with each other to in- 
toxication. And yet it is evident that the things he 
thought honourable were what he ordained as lawful 
for his people as well. For surely Minos did not, 
like an inferior person, think one thing and do 


1 Od. xi. 569. 
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LS > ? Ss oe ¢ é LA > ‘ 
evopilev: adN’ Fv atrn % ovvovala, Bomep eyed 
Aéyws, Sid Abyuw emt wadeia els dperiy. SOev 81 
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1 Talos, the brazen man who was given to Minos by Zeus, 
is described by Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1639 foll., and Apollodorus 
i. 9. 26 (where see Sir J. G. Frazer’s note in this series). 
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another, different from what he thought: no, this 
intercourse, as I say, was held by means of discussion 
for education in virtue. Wherefore he ordained for 
his people these very laws, which have made Crete 
happy through the length of time, and Sparta happy 
also, since she began to use them ; for they are divine. 

Rhadamanthus was a good man indeed, for he had 
been educated by Minos; he had, however, been 
educated, not in the whole of the kingly art, but in 
one subsidiary to the kingly, enough for presiding in 
law courts ; so that he was spoken of as a good judge. 
For Minos used him as guardian of the law in the 
city, and Talos? as the same for the rest of Crete. 
For Talos thrice a year made a round of the villages, 
guarding the laws in them, by holding their laws in- 
scribed on brazen tablets, which gave him his name 
of “‘brazen.”” And what Hesiod? also has said of 
Minos is akin to this. For after mentioning him by 
name he remarks— 


Who was most kingly of mortal kings, and lorded it over 
more neighbouring folk than any, holding the sceptre of 
Zeus: therewith it was that he ruled the cities as king. 


And by the sceptre of Zeus he means nothing else 
than the education that he had of Zeus, whereby he 
directed Crete. 

com. Then how has it ever come about, Socrates, 
that this report is spread abroad of Minos, as an un- 
educated and harsh-tempered person ? 

soc. Because of something that will make both you, 


2 The passage quoted does not occur in our text of Hesiod, 
nor is it quoted by any other writer. The metre of the first 
line would be improved if we could read Sac:\evréraros, from 
the Bacthevrés used by Aristotle, Pol. iii. 17. 1. 
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evddxyrov elvan, pndémore drreyBdveoBau avdpl 
TOUTUK® pandevi. of yap mounrat peya Svvavras 
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1 This is the meaning most probably intended, from an 
imperfect understanding of évreiver (put some story into 
verse, or accompany it with nuisic””) in Plato, Phaedo 60 03 
Protag. 326 B. Minos was represented as a harsh despot in 
Enripides’ Crefans, and probably also in other lost plays. 

2 The Jevend was that Minos defeated the Athenians in 
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if you are wise, my excellent friend, and everybody else 
who cares to have a good reputation, beware of ever 
quarrelling with any man of a poetic turn. For poets’ 
have great influence over opinion, according as they 
create it in the minds of men by either commending 
or vilifying. And this was the mistake that Minos 
made, in waging war on this city of ours, which 
besides all its various culture has poets of every kind, 
and especially those whowrite tragedy. Nowtragedy 
is a thing of ancient standing here ; it did not begin, 
as people suppose, from Thespis or from Phrynichus, 
but if you will reflect, you will find it is a very ancient 
invention of our city. Tragedy is the most popu- 
larly delightful and soul-enthralling branch of poetry: 
in it, accordingly, we get Minos on the rack of 
verse,! and thus avenge ourselves for that tribute 
which he compelled us to pay.2 This, then, was the 
mistake that Minos made—his quarrel with us—and 
hence it is that, as you said in your question, he has 
fallen more and more into evil repute. For that he 
was a good and law-abiding person, as we stated in 
what went before—a good apportioner—is most con- 
vineingly shown by the fact that his laws are un- 
shaken, since they were made by one who discovered 
aright the truth of reality in regard to the manage- 
ment of a state. 

com. In my opinion, Socrates, your statement is a 
probable one. 

soc. Then if what I say is true, do you consider 
that the Cretan people of Minos and Rhadamanthus 
use the most ancient laws? 


war and compelled them to send a regular tribute of seven 
youths and seven maidens to be devoured by the Minotaur 
in the Cretan labyrinth. 
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ET. Daivovras. 
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com. I do. 

soc. So these have shown themselves the best law- 
givers among men of ancient times—apportioners 
and shepherds of men; just as Homer called the 
good general a “ shepherd of the folk.” 

com. Quite so, indeed. 

soc, Come then, in good friendship’s name: if 
someone should ask us what it is that the good law- 
giver and apportioner for the body distributes to it 
when he makes it better, we should say, if we were 
to make a correct and brief answer, that it was food 
and labour ; the former to strengthen, and the latter 
to exercise and brace it. 

com. And we should be right. 

soc. And if he then proceeded to ask us—And 
what might that be which the good lawgiver and 
apportioner distributes to the soul to make it better? 
—what would be our answer if we would avoid being 
ashamed of ourselves and our years ? 

com. This time I am unable to say. 

soc. But indeed it is shameful for the soul of either 
of us to be found ignorant of those things within it on 
which its good and abject states depend, while it has 
studied those that pertain to the body and the rest. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPINOMIS 


Tue name of this short dialogue denotes that it was 
intended to serve as an appendix to Plato’s Laws. 
It is improbable, however, that Plato would have 
appended this scanty and unsatisfactory chapter to 
that comprehensive treatise, instead of correcting and 
expanding the latter in many places where it would 
apparently have benefited by the author’s revision. 
And when we consider the Epinomis in detail, we very 
soon become aware of contact with an inferior mind, 
which feebly strays and stumbles among the last 
physical and metaphysical speculations of Plato. 
The Epinomis appears to have been grouped with the 
Laws and the Minos, to form a set of three, by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, the librarian at Alex- 
andria, about 200 x.c. Already a number of 
dialogues had been attributed to Plato which by 
that time were commonly rejected as spurious: 
many forgeries were doubtless produced to meet the 
book-collecting zeal of the Ptolemies in the third 
century B.c., and the Epinomis, like the Minos, con- 
trived to pass muster. Its inclusion here with the 
Platonic writings may be justified, partly as providing 
a curious illustration of such forgery, and of the 
superficial acquaintance with Plato’s genius and 
manner which must account for the mistake made by 
the Alexandrian scholars in accepting it as genuine ; 
but it also has some undoubted merits of its own— 
in its treatment of astronomical and mathematical 
theories and its earnest, if rather vague, manner of 
exposition—which deserve the attention of Platonic 
students. 
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The primary object of the work is to supplement 
the passage at the end of the Laws (xii. 966-7), where 
the training of the Nocturnal Council is briefly 
sketched. The speakers are the same—the Athenian 
stranger, Megillus the Spartan, and Cleinias the 
Cretan—and they are continuing the conversation 
that they had the day before, as described at the 
beginning of the Laws (i. 625), on a walk from Cnossos 
to the temple of Zeus beneath Mount Ida in Crete. 
As before, the Athenian does most of the speaking. 
He expounds his scheme of education, consisting of 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy: the last of 
these is to be a kind of theology, involving a study of 
the cosmic soul or life-principle, and of the various 
degrees of divine beings (973-983); the writer here 
seems to have had his eye on the 7imaeus. We 
proceed to consider the special kind of mathematics 
recommended in Laws, vii. 818-820, under the heads 
of arithmetic and geometry as applied to astronomy 
(990-992). 

Through the verbose and ill-connected exposition 
of the Athenian one impression emerges clearly 
enough—that the author is intent on urging the 
importance of astronomy as the means to true wisdom. 
We need only read with attention the concluding 
pages of the Laws to realize how much more profound 
and ample is the wisdom which Plato inculcates, and 
how far below even his last composition, betraying, 
as it does, some decline in his powers of reasoning 
and expression, is the hardy attempt of this zealous 
but small-minded imitator. 


(.Yote.—The following version owes many improvements 
to the translation and commentary of J. Harward, Clarendon 
Press, 1928.) 
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1 i.e, describing the special training of the members of the 
Nocturnal Council of the Zazs, xii. 961 ff.: this Council 
of the projected Cretan colony, corresponding to the Athenian 
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[on NOCTURNAL COUNCIL!; 
orn PHILOSOPHER] 


CHARACTERS 


Crermias oF Crete, ATHENIAN VISITOR, 
MeciLrtus oF Sparta 


cL. True to our agreement, good sir, we have come 
all three—-you and I and Megillus here—to consider 
the question of wisdom, and in what terms we ought 
to describe that which we say produces, when com- 
prehended, the most excellent disposition of the 
human being for as much wisdom as is possible for 
man. For we claim that we have described all the 
other matters connected with law-giving ; but the 
most important thing for us to discover and state— 
what it is that mortal man should learn in order to be 
wise—this we have neither stated nor discovered. 
Let us, however, now try to make good this defect : 
else we shall practically leave incomplete the quest 
on which we all set out, with the purpose of making 
our subject clear from beginning to end. 

aru. My dear Cleinias, you are quite right, yet I 
Areopagus, was to consist of high magistrates and retired 


officials, and hold its meetings at night. The characters and 
the scene (Crete) are the same as those of the Laws. 
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1 7 cod. Voss.: Tot Mss. 
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think you are about to hear a strange statement ; 
and, in a sense, one that is not so strange either. 
For many on becoming acquainted with life have the 
same account to give—that the human race will not 
be blessed or happy. So follow me now and appre- 
hend if you conceive me, as well as them, to be giving 
a proper account of this matter. I say it is impossible 
for men to be blessed and happy, except a few ; that 
is, so long as we are living: I limit it to that. But 
one may rightly hope to attain after death all the 
things for whose sake one may strive both in life to 
live as nobly as one can and in death to find a noble 
end What I say is no subtle doctrine, but a thing 
that all of us, Greeks and foreigners alike, in some way 
perceive—that from the beginning existence is difh- 
cult for every live creature : first, partaking of the 
state of things conceived, then again, being born, and 
further, being reared and educated—all these pro- 
cesses involve a vast amount of toil, we all agree. 
And our time must be a short one, I do not say by a 
reckoning of our miseries, but of any supposition of 
what is tolerable. This seems in a way to give some 
breathing-space about the middle of human life : yet 
swiftly old age is upon us, and must make any of us 
loth ever to come to life again, when one reckons over 
the life one has lived—unless one happens to be a~ 
bundle of childish notions. And what can be my evi- 
dence for this? It is that such is the nature of the 
matter now under inquiry in our discussion. We are 
inquiring, you know, in what way we shall become 
wise, presuming that each of us has this power in some 
sort or other : but it evades and escapes us as soon as 


1 The translation does not attempt to reproduce the 
alliteration of the last four words of this sentence. 
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we attempt any knowledge of reputed arts or know- 
ledges or any of the ordinary sciences, as we suppose 
them to be; for none of them seems worthy to 
be called by the title of the wisdom that pertains to 
these human affairs. Yet the soul firmly believes and 
divines that somehow in nature she has it, but what it 
is that she has, or when, or how, she is quite unable to 
discover. Is not this a fair picture of our puzzle about 
wisdom and the inquiry that we have to make—a 
greater one than any of us could expect who are found 
able to examine ourselves and others intelligently and 
consistently by every kind and manner of argument ? 
Shall we not agree that this, or the like, is the case ? 

ct. We shall probably agree with you on that, my 
good sir, in the hope which in time your aid will surely 
give us of forming hereafter the truest opinion on 
these matters. 

ATH. Then first we must go through the other 
sciences, which are reputed as such, but do not render 
him wise who acquires and possesses them; in order 
that, having put them out of the way, we may try 
to bring forward those that we require, and having 
brought them forward, to learn them. 

First, therefore, let us observe that while the 
sciences which are first needs of the human race are 
about the most necessary and truly the first, yet he 
who acquires a knowledge of them, though in the 
beginning he may have been regarded as wise in some 
sort, is now not reputed wise at all, but rather incurs 
reproach by the knowledge he has got. Now we will 
mention what they are, and that almost everyone 
who makes it his goal to be thought likely to prove 
himself in the end as good a man as possible avoids 
them, in order to gain the acquirements of under- 
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1 dv Stallbaum: of» mss. 





1 « Some’? means ‘“‘men,” and “others”? means “ other 
animals.”’ 
2 4.e. the first men who practised a selective eating of flesh. 
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standing and study. So first let us take that which 
removed us from the practice among animate beings 
of eating each other and, as the story goes, has made 
us refrain entirely from some, while it has settled us 
in the lawful eating of others. May the men of old 
time be gracious to us, as they are : for we must take 
our leave of whatever men were the first of those we 
were just mentioning ? ; but at any rate the making of 
barley-meal and flour, with the sustenance thereof, is 
fine and good indeed, yet it is never like to produce a 
perfectly wise man. For this very name of making 
must produce 3 an irksomeness in the actual things 
that are made. Nor can it well be husbandry of land 
in general: for it is not by art but by a natural gift 
from Heaven, it seems, that we all have the earth put 
into our hands. Nor again is it the fabrication of 
dwellings and building in general, nor the production 
of all sorts of appliances—smiths’ work, and the supply 
of carpenters’, moulders’ and plaiters’ work, and, in 
fine, all kinds of implements ; for this is of advantage 
to the public, but is not accounted for virtue. Nor 
again the whole practice of hunting, which although 
grown extensive and a matter of skilled art, gives no 
return of magnificence with its wisdom. Nor surely 
can it be divination or interpretation * as a whole ; for 
these only know what is said, but have not learnt 
whether it be true. 

And now that we see that the acquisition of neces- 
saries is achieved by means of art, but that no such 
art makes any man wise, there may be some diversion 
remaining after this—imitative for the most part, but 


3 The word “ produce ”’ is repeated here in a strained sense 
of ‘‘ declare,” ‘“ indicate,” or the like. The very idea of 
‘““ making "’ implies a certain annoyance incompatible with 
perfect wisdom. 

4 i.e. of omens, heavenly signs, etc, 
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in no way serious. For they imitate with many 
instruments, and with many imitative acts, not 
altogether seemly, of their very bodies, in perfor- 
mances of speech and of every Muse, and in those 
whereof painting is mother, and whereby many and 
most various designs are elaborated in many sorts, 
moist and dry ; and though a man ply his craft in 
these with the greatest zeal, in nothing is he rendered 
wise by such imitation. 

And when all these have been performed, there 
may yet remain assistance, in countless forms and 
countless cases: the greatest and most useful is 
called warfare, the art of generalship ; most glorified 
in time of need, requiring most good fortune, but 
in nature assigned rather to valour than to wisdom. 
And that which they call medicine is likewise, of 
course, an assistance in almost every case towards 
things of which animal nature is deprived by seasons 
of untimely cold and heat and all such visitations. 
But none of these aids is of high repute for the truest 
wisdom : for they are borne along by opinion, as in- 
accurate matter of conjecture. We may, I suppose, 
speak of pilots and sailors also as giving assistance : 
yet you shall not report, to appease us, a single wise 
man from amongst them all; for none of them can 
know the wrath or amity of the wind, a desirable thing 
for all piloting. Nor again all those who say they can 
give assistance in law-suits by their powers of speech, 
men who by memory and skill in opinion pay atten- 
tion to human character, but are far astray from the 
truth of what is really just. 

There still remains, as a claimant to the name of 
wisdom, a certain strange power, which most people 
would call a natural gift rather than wisdom, appear- 
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1 re et éora secl. Stallbaum. 


1 Literally, “in tune,” and hence ‘‘ fitting in gracefully,” 
“behaving with good taste,” etc. 
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ing when one perceives someone learning this or that 
lesson with ease, and remembering a great many 
things securely ; or when a man recalls what is suit- 
able to each case, as what should properly be done, 
and does it quickly. Some people will describe all this 
as nature, others as wisdom, and others as a natural 
readiness of mind: but no sensible person will ever 
call a man really wise for any of these gifts. 

But surely there must be found some science, the 
possession of which will cause the wisdom of him who 
is really wise and not wise merely in men’s opinion. 
Well, let us see: for in this laborious discussion we 
are trying our hardest to find some other science, 
apart from those we have mentioned, which can really 
and reasonably be termed wisdom ; such an acquire- 
ment as will not make one either a drudge or a wit- 
ling, but will enable one to be a wise and good citizen, 
—Just ruler and just subject—of his city, and also 
decorous.! So let us look for this one first, and see 
what single science it is of those that we now have 
which, by removing itself or being absent from human 
nature, must render mankind the most thoughtless 
and senseless of creatures. Well, there is no great 
difficulty in making that out. For if there is one 
more than another, so to speak, which will do this, 
it is the science which gave number to the whole 
race of mortals ; and I believe God rather than some 
chance gave it to us, and so preserves us. And I 
must explain who it is that I believe to be God, though 
he be a strange one, and somehow not strange either: 
for why should we not believe the cause of all the good 
things that are ours to have been the cause also of 
what is far the greatest, understanding >? And who 
is it that I magnify with the name of God, Megillus 
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1 éyot om. vulg. 








} Apparently a metaphor from astronomy, meaning ‘the 
prescribed or proper course of study”; ef. Plato, Rep. 407 5. 
Or the word may refer to the actual scheme of the celestial 
order. 
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and Cleinias? It must be Heaven, which has full 
claim, no less than all other spirits and gods also, to 
our honour, and especially to our prayers. That it 
has been the cause of all the other good things we 
have, we shall all admit ; that it really gave us num- 
ber also, we assert, and that it will add to this gift, if 
we will but follow its lead. For if one enters on the 
right theory about it, whether one be pleased to call 
it World-order or Olympus or Heaven—let one call it 
this or that, but follow where, in bespangling itself 
and turning the stars that it contains in all their 
courses, it produces the seasons and food for all. 
And thence, accordingly, we have understanding in 
general, we may say, together with all number, and 
all other good things: but the greatest of these is 
when, after receiving its gift of numbers, one explores 
the whole circuit.! 

Moreover, let us turn back some little way in our 
discussion and recall how entirely right we were in 
conceiving that if we should deprive human nature 
of number we should never attain to any under- 
standing. For then the soul of that creature which 
could not ¢ell* things would never any more be able, 
one may say, to attain virtue in entirety ; and the 
creature that did not know two and three, or odd or 
even, and was completely ignorant of number, could 
never clearly tell of things about which it had 
only acquired sensations and memories. From 
the attainment of ordinary virtue—courage and 
temperance—it is certainly not debarred: but if a 
man is deprived of true telling he can never become 
wise, and he who has not the acquirement of wisdom 


2 There is a curious play here on the two meanings of 
Abyos — ** reckoning,” and “description.” (Cf. the like 
English meanings of “tale ” or ** account.”’) 
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—the greatest part of virtue as a whole—can no more 
achieve the perfect goodness which may make him 
happy. Thus it is absolutely necessary to postulate 
number; but to show why this is necessary would 
need a still fuller argument than any that has been 
advanced. Yet here is one that will be particularly 
correct—that of the attributes of the other arts, 
which we granted them just now in going through 
the list of all the arts, not a single one can remain, 
but all of them are utterly discarded, when once you 
remove numeration. 

And one may judge, perhaps, that the human race 
needs number for but slight uses, by glancing at the 
arts—and yet even that is a great matter—but if one 
could see the divinity of birth, and its mortality, in 
which awe of the divine will be taught, and number 
in its reality,} still it is not anybody who could tell 
how great is the power we should owe to the accom- 
paniment of number as a whole—for it is clear that 
everything in music needs a distinct numeration of 
movement and notes—and above all, how it is the 
cause of all good things ; and that it is the cause of no 
evil thing that may haply befall is a point that must 
be well understood. Nay, the motion that we may call 
unreasoned and unordered, lacking grace and rhythm 
and harmony, and everything that has a share of 
some evil, is deficient in number altogether ; and in 
this light must the matter be regarded by him who 
means to end his life in happiness. And no one 
who does not know the just, the good, the honour- 
able and all the rest of such qualities will ever, by 


1 i.e. our birth and death are alike under divine influence, 
and this means that they are governed by number—a 
Pythagorean argument. 
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1 Byra pip wadnrat et as secl. Ast. 





1 The meaning obviously required—* shape”? or ‘* phase” 
—cannot be extracted from jépav, which is probably a 
copyist’s error for (déav. 
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grasping true opinion, number them off so as fully to 
persuade both himself and his neighbour. 

Now let us go on to inquire into the actual question 
of how we learnt to count in numbers. Tell me, 
whence have we got the conception of one and two, 
a natural gift that we have from the All to enable 
us to conceive of such things? Then again, many 
other living creatures are not endowed by nature even 
to the mere point of being enabled by the Father to 
learn to count ; whereas in us, in the first place, God 
implanted this very faculty, so that we might be 
equal to comprehending a thing shown to us, and in 
the second place, he showed, and shows. Among such 
things, what one more singularly beautiful can a 
man behold than the world of day? Then he comes to 
the province of night with his vision ; and there he 
will find quite another sight before him. And so the 
heaven, revolving these very objects for many nights 
and many days, never ceases to teach men one and 
two, until even the most unintelligent have learnt 
sufficiently to number ; for that there are also three 
and four and many, each of us must further conceive 
on seeing those objects. And among them God made 
one thing that he wrought, the moon, which shows 
herself at one time larger, at another smaller, and 
runs her course, showing ever a new shape, until 
fifteen days and nights are passed: this is her 
circuit, if one chooses to sum her orbit, as one and 
entire, in one*; so that, we may say, even the least 
intelligent creature must learn it, among those on 
whom God has bestowed the natural gift of being 


2 This seems to mean that the fifteen days from the new 
moon to the full moon give the basis for summing her whole 
thirty days’ course—fifteen to the full, and fifteen back. 
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able to learn. Within these limits, and in this sphere, 
every creature so enabled has been made fully apt 
for numeration,—when it considers any unit by itself. 
But as to reckoning number, as they all do in their 
relations to each other, I think that God, not only 
for a greater reason, but to this end installed, as 
we mentioned, the waxing and waning of the moon, 
and combined the months to make up the year, and 
they all began to comprehend number in relation to 
number by a happy fortune. Hence it is that we 
have fruits and the teeming of the earth, so that there 
may be food for all creatures, with no inordinate or 
immoderate occurrences of winds and rains: but if 
in spite of this something does occur in an evil way, 
we ought not to charge it upon the divine but upon 
the human nature, for not disposing our own lives 
aright. 

Now in our inquiry about laws, you know we 
decided that all other things that are best for 
men are easy to discover, and that everyone may 
become competent both to understand and to per- 
form what he is told, if he discovers what is that 
which is likely to profit him, and what is not profit- 
able: well, we decided, and we are still of the same 
mind, that all other studies are not very difficult, but 
that this of learning in what way we should become 
good men is one of the utmost difficulty. Everything 
else, again, that is good, as they say, is both possible 
and not difficult to acquire, and the amount of pro- 
perty that is wanted or not wanted, and the state of 
body that is wanted or not: everyone agrees that a 
good soul is wanted, and agrees, moreover, as to the 
manner of its goodness, that here again it must be 
just and temperate and brave ; but whereas everyone 
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says it must be wise, no one any longer agrees at all 
with anyone else, in most cases—we have just now 
explained—as to what its wisdom should be. So now 
we are discovering, besides all those former kinds, a 
wisdom of no mean worth for this very purpose of 
showing how he is wise who has learnt the things 
that we have set forth. But whether he is wise who 
has knowledge of these things and is good at them, 
is what we must now examine. 

ct. Good sir, how properly you said that you are 
undertaking to speak great things on great sub- 
jects !1 

atu. Yes, for they are not small, Cleinias: but 
what is more difficult is to make sure that they are 
entirely and in every sense true. 

ct. Very much so, good sir: but still, do not weary 
of the task of stating your views. 

atu. I will not, and therefore you two must not 
weary either of listening to me. 

ct. Agreed: I give you my word for us both. 

atu. Thank you. To begin with, then, we must 
necessarily state first, it would seem—best of all, in a 
single word, if we are able so to put it—what is that 
which we suppose to be wisdom ; but if we are utterly 
unable to do this, we must say in the second place 
what and how many kinds of it there are that a man 
must have acquired, if he is to be wise according to 
our story. 

cut. Pray speak on. 

atu, And as to the next step, it will be no offence 
in the lawgiver that he speaks finer and higher things 
than have been previously said about the gods in 
his portrayal, making as it were a noble sport and 

1 This remark, however, does not appear to have been 
made. 
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1 4.e. the statement made in Laws x., on the existence of the 
gods, and the reverence due to them. 
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honouring the gods, with high tribute of his hymns 
and happiness throughout the period of his own life. 

cu. Well spoken, indeed, good sir. Yes, may you 
have this consummation of your laws, after making 
fine sport in praising the gods and having passed a 
purer life, to find thereby the best and fairest 
end ! 

atu. Then how, Cleinias, do we mean it ? Should 
we honour the gods, think you, to the utmost with 
our hymns, praying that we may be moved to speak 
the fairest and best things about them? Do you 
mean it so, or how ? 

cu. Nay, absolutely so. Now, my excellent friend, 
pray to the gods with confidence, and utter the fine 
specimen of a speech that you are moved to make 
about the gods and goddesses. 

atu. It shall be done, if the god himself will be 
our guide. Do but join in my prayer. 

ct. Speak what follows next. 

ATH. It is necessary, then, it seems, that I should 
first portray in better terms, according to our previous 
statement, the generation of gods and of living 
creatures, which has been ill portrayed by those 
before us ; I must resume the statement which J have 
attempted in speaking against the impious,! declaring 
that there are gods who have a care for all things, 
small and greater, and who are well-nigh inexorable 
in maintaining the claims of justice: that is, if you 
remember, Cleinias ; for you did take memoranda ? 
besides, and indeed what then was spoken was very 
true. And the most important part of it was that 
every soul was senior to each body*: do you 


2 There is no hint of this in the Laws. 
3 Cf. Laws, x. 893-896. 
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1 véou in the text is a corruption of a word not yet recovered. 

2 i.e. the elements fire, water, air, earth, and ether. Plato 
(Tim. 40 a, 81 £) does not allow ether as one of the elements : 
our author includes it, because he wishes to make it the 
source of daluoves. or spirits that come midway between gods 


and men in the scale of existence; cf. 95+ B, E. 
3 je, the gencrality of things that have come to be have 
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remember? Or in any case, surely, this must be so? 
For that which is better and more ancient and more 
godlike is credibly so in comparison with the. . .,! 
the junior, and the less honoured ; and everywhere, 
a thing governing is senior to a thing governed, and 
the driver every way senior to the driven. So much, 
then, let us conclude—that soul is senior to body ; 
and if this is the case, our first of first things in 
creation may be taken as a more credible foundation. 
So let us take it that our beginning of the beginning 
is more appropriate, and that we are most correctly 
entering upon the principal parts of wisdom relating 
to the generation of the gods. 

ct. Let this be so, in the best statement that we 
can give. 

atu. Come then, shail we say that a living creature 
is most truly described by its nature, as a case of one 
combination of soul and body so uniting as to beget 
one shape ? 

cL. Correct. 

atu. And such a thing is most justly called a living 
creature ? 

cL, Yes. 

ati. On the most likely account there are to be 
reckoned five solid bodies,! from which one might 
fashion things fairest and best; but all the rest of 
creation has a single shape,? for there is nothing 
that could come to be without a body and never 
possessing any colour at all, except only that really 
most divine creature, the soul. And this alone, one 
may say, has the business of fashioning and manu- 
facturing, whereas the body, as we call it, has that 


assumed a unity of shape resulting from the afore-mentioned 
combination of soul and body. 
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1 Here the author agrees with Plato, Tim. 39 © ff.; Laws, 
x. 889 B. 
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of being fashioned and created and seen. But the 
other—let us repeat it, for not once only be it said— 
has the properties of being unseen, of knowing and 
being thought, and of being endowed with memory 
and reckoning by alternations of odd and even. 

The bodies, then, being five, we must name them 
as fire, water, and thirdly air, earth fourth, and ether 
fifth ; and by predominance of these are each of the 
many varieties of creatures perfected. We should 
learn this by single instances in the following way. 
Let us take first the earthy as one sort—all men, all 
things that have many feet or none, and those that 
move along and that stay still, held in place by roots ; 
but we must conceive its unity thus,—though all 
these things are the outcome of all kinds, yet for the 
most part it is of earth and of solid substance. And 
another kind of creature we must regard as second 
in birth as well as one that can be seen: for its 
greatest part is of fire, though it has some earth and 
air, and has slight portions of all the others also, 
wherefore we must say that all sorts of creatures are 
born of them, things that are seen, and these again 
we must conceive to be the heavenly kinds of crea- 
tures, which altogether, we must agree, have been 
born as the divine race of stars, endowed with the 
fairest body as also with the happiest and best soul.! 
One or other of two lots we may very well, in our 
opinion, assign to them: for each of them is either 
imperishable and immortal, and by all necessity 
wholly divine, or has a certain longevity sufficient for 
the life of each, such that nothing could ever require 
a longer one. 

Let us therefore first observe that, as we state it, 
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1 “ Necessity ” is used here in the old poetic sense of acom- 
pelling or overruling power; ¢f. the mention of the Fates 
below, and Zaws, 818 a. 
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such creatures are of two sorts—for let us state it 
again—both visible, the one of fire, as would appear, 
entirely, and the other of earth; and the earthy 
moves in disorder, whereas that of fire has its motion 
in perfect order. Now that which has motion in dis- 
order we should regard as unintelligent, acting like 
the animal creatures about us for the most part ; but 
that which has an orderly and heavenly progress 
must be taken as strongly evincing its intelligence. 
For in passing on and acting and being acted upon 
always in the same respects and manner it must 
provide sufficient evidence of its intelligent life. The 
necessity ! of a soul that has acquired mind will prove 
itself by far the greatest of all necessities ; for it 
makes laws as ruler, not as ruled; and this inalterable 
state, when the soul has taken the best counsel in 
accord with the best mind. comes out as the perfect 
thing in truth and in accord with mind, and not even 
adamant could ever prove stronger than it or more 
inalterable ; but in fact the three Fates have taken 
hold, and keep watch that what has been decided 
by each of the gods with the best counsel shall be 
perfect. And men ought to have found proof of the 
stars and the whole of that travelling system being 
possessed of mind in the fact that they always do the 
same things because they do what has been decided 
long ago for an incalculable time, not deciding 
differently this way and that, and doing sometimes 
one thing, sometimes another, in wanderings and 
changes of circuit. Most of us have thought just the 
opposite—that because they do the same things in 
the same way they have no soul: the multitude 
followed the lead of the unintelligent so far as to 
suppose that, whereas humanity was intelligent and 
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1 Cf. Plato, Tim. 40 c. 
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living because it moved about, divinity was un- 
intelligent because it abode in the same courses. 
But if man had sided with the fairer and better and 
friendly part, he might have concluded that he ought 
to regard as intelligent—and for this very reason— 
that which acts always in the same respects, in the 
same way, and from the same causes ; and that this 
is the nature of the stars, fairest to see, and passing 
along, dancing + the fairest and most magnificent of 
all dances in the world, they perform their service to 
all living creatures. And now, to see how justly we 
speak of their living spirit, let us first consider their 
great size. For they are not actually those small 
things that they appear to be, but each of them is 
immense in its bulk ; we should do well to believe 
this, because there are ample proofs of such a con- 
clusion. For we can rightly consider the whole of 
the sun as larger than the whole of the earth, and 
all the travelling stars are of amazing size. Let us 
conclude then how it can possibly be that any natural 
force revolves this great mass always in the same 
time as that in which it is now being revolved. God, 
then, I say, will be the cause, and never in any other 
way is it possible. For never can a thing get living 
spirit by any other means than by the act of God, as 
we have explained ; and since God is able to do this, 
he has found it a perfectly casy matter, firstly that 
any body and a whole mass should be made a living 
creature, and secondly to move it in the course he 
considers best. So now I trust we may make one 
true statement about all these things: it cannot be 
that earth and heaven and all the stars and all the 
masses they comprise, without soul attached to each 
or resident in each, should pass along as they do, so 
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1 Soul and body, in their respective spheres, cover or 
account for the whole of existent things, of whatever kind, 
from the astral to the inanimate. 
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exactly to year and month and day, and that all 
the good things that happen should happen for 
us all. 

And according as man is a meaner creature, he 
should show himself, not a babbler, but a speaker of 
clear sense. If, then, anyone shall speak of certain 
onrushes or natural forces of bodies or the like as 
causes, he will say nothing clear: but we must cer- 
tainly recall what we have said, and see whether our 
statement is reasonable or is utterly at fault—namely, 
in the first place, that existence is of two kinds, the 
one soul, and the other body, and that many things 
are in either, though all are different from each other 
and those of the one kind from those of the other.! 
and that there is no other third thing common to any 
of them ; and that soul excels body. Intelligent, of 
course, we shall hold it to be, and the other un- 
intelligent ; the one governs. the other is governed ; 
and the one is cause of all things, while the other is 
incapable of causing any of its experiences: so that 
to assert that the heavenly bodies have come into 
existence through anything else, and are not the 
offspring, as we have said, of soul and body, is great 
folly and unreason. However, if our statements on 
all such existences are to prevail, and the whole order 
of them is to be convincingly shown to be divine by 
their origin, we must certainly class them as one or 
the other of two things : either we must in all correct- 
ness glorify them as actual] gods, or suppose them to 
be likenesses produced, as so many images, of the 
gods, creations of the gods themselves. For they are 
the work of no mindless or inconsiderable beings but, 
as we have said, we must class them as one or other 
of these things ; and, if classed as the latter, we must 
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1 i.e. fire, ether, air, water, earth; cf. 981 c. 

2 First come the stars, or “manifest gods”; then the 
creatures of ether, air and water (the second, third or fourth 
kinds); and fifth and last, the creatures of earth or mankind. 


3 je. the law governing the order or scale of animate 
creatures which has been described. The writer, like Plato 
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honour them far above all images: for never will 
fairer or more commonly owned images be found 
among all mankind, none established in more eminent 
places, none more eminent in purity, majesty, and 
life altogether, than in the way in which their exist- 
ence is altogether fashioned. Well then, for the 
present let us attempt so much in treating of the gods, 
as to try—after observing the two living creatures 
visible to us, of which we call one immortal, and the 
other, the earthy, all a mortal creation—to tell of the 
three middle things of the five, which come most evi- 
dently, according to the probable opinion, between 
those two. For let us consider ether as coming next 
after fire, and let us hold that soul fashions from it 
live creatures with their faculties,—as in the creatures 
of the other kinds,—belonging for the most part to 
that one substance, but in the lesser parts derived 
from the other elements for the sake of combination. 
After ether, there is fashioned by soul another kind 
of creature from air, and the third kind from water ; 
and by having produced all these it is likely that 
soul filled the whole heaven with creatures, having 
made use of all the kinds so far as it could, and all the 
creatures having been made participators in life ; but 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth kinds, starting 
from athe birth of the manifest gods, end finally in us 
men. 

Now the gods—Zeus and Hera and all the rest— 
each man must regard in what light he pleases, 
though according to the same law,3 and must take this 
account as reliable. But as our visible gods, greatest 


(Tim. 40 p-4+1 a), avoids any definite statement about the 
traditional deities: like Plato again (Tim. 41 a-42 8), he is 
more concerned with the “ visible gods,” or stars. 
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1 The daemons or divine spirits had their existence and 
activity “ betwixt mortal and immortal, ” and they served as 
interpreters and conveyers of men’s prayers and offerings to 
the gods, and of the god’s behests and requitals to men 
(Plato, Sympos. 202 p). Good mortals might become 
daemons after death (Eurip. Ale. 1003; Plato, Cratyl. 398 B; 
Lucian, De morte Peregr. 36), and as such they were charged 
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and most honourable and having keenest vision every 
way, we must count first the order of the stars and 
all else that we perceive existing with them; and 
after these, and next below these, the divine spirits, 
and air-borne race, holding the third and middle 
situation, source of interpretation, which we must 
specially honour with prayers for the sake of an 
auspicious journey across.2, We must say of each of 
these two creatures—that which is of ether and, next 
to it, that of air—that it is not entirely plain to sight : 
when it is near by, it is not made manifest to us; but 
partaking of extraordinary intelligence, as belonging 
to an order which is quick to learn and strong in 
memory, we may say that they understand the whole 
of our thoughts, and show extraordinary kindness to 
anyone of us who is a good man and true, and hate 
him who is utterly evil, since they can have a feeling 
of pain. For we know that God, who has the privi- 
lege of the divine portion, is remote from these 
affections of pain and pleasure, but has a share of 
intelligence and knowledge in every sphere ; and the 
heaven being filled full of live creatures, they inter- 
pret all men and all things both to one another and 
to the most exalted gods, because the middle crea- 
tures move both to earth and to the whole of heaven 
with a lightly rushing motion. The kind which is of 
water,® the fifth, we shall be right in representing 
as a semi-divine product of that element, and it is 


with the guidance and care of mankind (Plato, Laws 713 p; 
Plutarch, De genio Soer. 588 c). 

2 The “journey across” seems to refer to one part of the 
“conveying” that daemons performed—conducting the 
souls of deceased human beings from earth to the abode of 
the gods. 

3 The nymphs. 
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at one time seen, but at another is concealed through 
becoming obscure, presenting a marvel in the dim- 
ness of vision. So these five being really existent 
creatures, wherever any of us came upon them, 
either happening upon them in the dream-world of 
sleep, or by something spoken to persons listening in 
health, or equally in sickness, through ominous utter- 
ances and prophecies, or again when they have met 
them at the end of life—opinions that occur to us 
both in private and in public, whence many sanctities 
of many beings have arisen, and others shall arise— 
in regard to all these the lawgiver who possesses even 
the slightest degree of mind will never dare by 
innovations to turn his city to a divine worship which 
is lacking in certainty. Nor indeed will he hinder 
men from what ancestral custom has ordained regard- 
ing sacrifices, when he knows nothing at all of the 
matter, just as it is not possible for mortal nature tc 
know about such things. But of the gods who are 
really manifest to us! the same argument must surely 
hold—that those men are most evil who have not 
courage to tell us of them and make manifest that 
these are likewise gods, but without any frenzied 
rites, or any tribute of the honours that are their due. 
But as things are, we have a strange conjunction of 
proceedings : for suppose that one of us had seen 
the sun or moon being born and observing all of us, 
and uttered no word through some impotence of 
speech, and should not also at the same time be 
zealous, so far as in him lay, when they lacked their 
share of honour, to bring them in all evidence to an 
honoured place, and cause festivals and sacrifices to 
be offered to them, and apportion to each a reserved 
space of time for the greater or lesser length of its 
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2 zarnrdy secl. Burnet. 





1 “Year ’’ is used here for ‘ circuit.” 

2 Cf. Plato, Tim. 38 ff, where God is said to have made, 
besides the fixed stars, the sun, the moon, and the five 
planets—Venus. Mercury, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars—for 
the generation of time. 
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year,! as may happen: would it not be agreed both 
by himself and by another who observed it that he 
would justly be described as an evil man? 

cu. To be sure he would, my good sir; nay, most 
evil. 

atu. Well then, this, my dear Cleinias, is what, 
you may take it, is evidently happening to me 
now. 

ct. How do you mean ? 

atu. Let me tell you, there are eight powers of 
those contained in the whole heaven which are 
cognate to each other: these I have observed, and 
it is no great achievement ; for it is easy enough for 
anybody. Three of them are that of the sun, for 
one, that of the moon for another, and a third that 
of the stars which we mentioned a little while ago ; 
and there are five others besides.2, Now in regard to 
all these and those beings who either have their own 
motion in these, or are borne in vehicles so as to make 
their progress thus, let none of us all ever idly suppose 
that some of them are gods, while others are not, or 
that some are legitimate, while others are of a certain 
kind which it is not permissible to any of us even to 
express ; but let us all declare and say that they are 
all cognate and have cognate lots, and let us render 
them due honour, and not, while giving to one a year, 
to another a month, to others appoint neither a certain 
lot nor a certain time in which each travels through 
its particular orbit, completing the system which the 
divinest reason of all® appointed to be visible. At 
this first the man who is blest marvels, and then he 
feels a passion for understanding so much as is 
possible for mortal nature, believing that thus he 


* i.e, the supreme deity of Plato’s Timaeus. 
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1 $e? Burnet: del mss. 





1 7.e. sun, moon, and fixed stars. 7 
2 Venus (or Lucifer); ¢f. Plato, Tim. 38 p. 
3 Mercury. 
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will best and most happily pass through life, and at 
the end of his days will arrive at regions meet for 
virtue ; and having been truly and really initiated, 
and, himself one, partaken of wisdom that is one, he 
will continue for the rest of time to be a spectator of 
what is fairest, so far as sight can go. And now after 
this it remains for us to say how many and who these 
beings are: for we shall never be found to be de- 
ceivers. So much, at least, I asseverate with cer- 
tainty : I say, once more, that there are eight of 
them, and that while three ! of the eight have been 
told, five yet remain. The fourth? motion and 
transit together with the fifth,? are almost equal to 
the sun in speed, and on the whole are neither slower 
nor swifter. Of these three, the one who has sufficient 
mind must be leader. So let us speak of them as 
powers of the sun and of Lucifer, and of a third 
which we cannot express in a name because it is not 
known ; and he is to blame for this who first observed 
these things, since he was a foreigner: for it was 
an ancient custom that nurtured those who first re- 
marked these things owing to the fairness of the 
summer season which Egypt and Syria amply possess, 
so that they constantly beheld the whole mass of 
stars, one may say, revealed to their sight, since 
they had got them continually without obstruction 
of clouds and rains in the sky ; whence they have 
spread abroad in every direction and in ours likewise, 
after the testing of thousands of years, nay, of an 
infinite time. And therefore we should not hesitate 
to include them in the scope of our laws; for to say 
that some divine things should have no honour, while 
others should have it, is clearly a sign of witlessness 3 
and as to their having got no names, the cause of it 
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1 @y Burnet: &vw mss. 
2 ofx add. Burnet. 





1 Lucifer, or Hesperus, is for its beauty connected with 
Aphrodite (and so got the further name of Venus). 

2 The cult of Aphrodite flourished among all the eastern 
peoples. 

3 Venus. 

4 Hermes being the god of escort or attendance (whence 


this * power ” came to be known as Mercury). 
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should be stated as we have done. For indeed they 
have received titles of gods: thus, that Lucifer, or 
Hesperus (which is the same), should belong to 
Aphrodite,' we may take as reasonable, and quite 
befitting a Syrian lawgiver?; and that that which 
follows the same course as the sun and this 3 together 
may well belong to Hermes.* Let us also note three 
motions of bodies ® travelling to the right with the 
moon and the sun. One must be mentioned, the 
eighth,® which we may especially address as the world- 
order, and which travels in opposition to the whole 
company of the others, not impelling them, as might 
appear to mankind who may have scant knowledge of 
these matters. But we are bound to state, and do 
state, so much as adequate knowledge tells us. For 
real wisdom shows herself in some such way as this to 
him who has got even a little share of right and divine 
meditation. And now there remain three stars, of 
which one is distinguished from the others by its 
slowness, and some speak of it under the title of 
Saturn; the next after it in slowness is to be cited 
as Jupiter ; and the next after this, as Mars, which 
has the ruddiest hue of all. Nothing in all this is 
hard to understand when someone expresses it; but 
it is through learning, as we declare, that one must 
believe it. 

But there is one point which every Greek should 
bear in mind—that of all Greeks we have a situation 
which is about the most favourable to human excel- 
lence.? The praiseworthy thing in it that we have to 

& Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

® Here, after the sun, moon, Venus, Mercury, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, we return to the sphere of the fixed 


stars (mentioned as the ‘‘ third power ”’ in 986 z). 
7 Cf. Plato, Tim. 24. 
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1 ai Ast: adrots Mss. 2 6Gev Hermann: 6 peév Mss. 

1 Syria and Egypt; ¢f. 987 a. 
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mention is that it may be taken as midway between 
a wintry and a summery climate ; and our climate, 
being inferior in its summer to that in the region 
over there,! as we said, has been so much later in 
imparting the cognizance of the order of these deities. 
And let us take it that whatever Greeks acquire 
from foreigners is finally turned by them into 
something nobler; and moreover the same thing 
must be borne in mind regarding our present state- 
ments—that althongh it is hard to discover every- 
thing of this kind beyond dispute, there is hope, both 
strong and noble, that a really nobler and juster 
respect than is in the combined repute and worshi 

which came from foreigners will be paid to all these 
gods by the Greeks, who have the benefit of their 
various education, their prophecies from Delphi, and 
the whole system of worship under their laws. And 
let none of the Greeks ever be apprehensive that 
being mortals we should never be concerned with 
divine affairs? ; they should rather be of the quite 
opposite opinion, that the divine is never either un- 
intelligent or in any ignorance of human nature, but 
knows that if it teaches us we shall follow its guidance 
and learn what is taught us. That it so teaches us, 
and that we learn number and numeration, it knows 
of course : for it would be most utterly unintelligent 
if it were ignorant of this; since it would truly, as 
the saying is, be ignorant of itself, vexed with that 
which was able to learn, instead of whole-heartedly 
rejoicing with one who became good by God’s help. 
And indeed there is much good reason to suppose 
that formerly, when men had their first conceptions 
of how the gods came to exist and with what qualities, 


2 Cf. Plato, Laws, vii. $21 a. 
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1 6 mss.: 6) Stallbaum. 





1 These later people, instead of attributing the highest 
power to the divine stars, attributed it to the ordinary 
physical forces; cf. Plato, Laws, x. 888 ff. 
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and whence, and to what kind of actions they pro- 
ceeded, they were spoken of in a manner not ap- 
proved or welcomed by the prudent, nor were even 
the views of those who came later, among whom 
the greatest dignity was given to fire and water and 
the other bodies, while the wonderful soul was ac- 
counted inferior; and higher and more honoured 
with them was a motion assigned to the body for 
moving itself by heat and chills and everything of 
that kind, instead of that which the soul had for 
moving both the body and itself.1_ But now that we 
account it no marvel that the soul, once it is in the 
body, should stir and revolve this and itself, neither 
does our soul on any reckoning mistrust her power 
of revolving any weight. And therefore, since we 
now claim that, as the soul is cause of the whole, and 
all good things are causes of like things, while on 
the other hand evil things are causes of other things 
like them, it is no marvel that soul should be cause 
of all motion and stirring—that the motion and 
stirring towards the good are the function of the best 
soul, and those to the opposite are the opposite 7— 
it must be that good things have conquered and 
conquer things that are not their like. 

All this we have stated in accordance with justice, 
which wreaks vengeance on the impious: but now, as 
regards the matter under examination, itis not possible 
for us to disbelieve that we must deem the good man 
to be wise; and let us see if we may perhaps be able 
to perceive this wisdom which we have all this while 
been seeking in either education or some art, which 
if we fail to perceive among those that are just, our 
condition will be that of ignorant persons. We can 


2 The evil soul is just hinted at; cf. Plato, Laws, x. $96-997. 
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1 Cf. Plato, Politicus, 307 8 ff., where the danger of an 
extreme development of such qualities as temperance, calm- 


ness, slowness, and of their opposites in the citizens of a state 
is expounded. 
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succeed, it seems to me, and I must say how: for I 
have sought this wisdom high and low, and so far as 
it has been revealed to me I will try to render it 
plain to you. Now the fact that the greatest part of 
virtue is not properly practised is the cause of our 
condition : this is just now indicated—it seems clear 
to me—by what has been said. For let no one ever 
persuade us that there is a greater part of virtue, 
for the race of mortals, than piety ; and I must say 
it is owing to the greatest stupidity that this has 
not appeared in the best natures. And the best are 
they which can only become so with the greatest 
difficulty, but the benefit is greatest if they do be- 
come so: for a soul that admits of slowness and the 
opposite inclination moderately and gently will be 
good-tempered!; and if it admires courage, and is 
easily persuaded to temperance, and, most important 
of all, in natures of this sort, has the strength to learn 
and a good memory, it will be able to rejoice most 
fully in these very things, so as to be a lover of learn- 
ing. For these things are not easily engendered, 
but when once they are begotten, and receive due 
nourishment and education, they will be able to 
restrain the multitude of men, their inferiors, in the 
most correct way by their every thought, every 
action, and every word about the gods, in due 
manner and due season, as regards both sacrifices 
and purifications in matters concerning gods and 
men alike, so that men contrive no life of pretence, 
but truly honour virtue, which indeed is the most 
important matter of all for the whole state. That 
section ? of us, then, we say is naturally the most 


2 i.e. those who possess the natures mentioned in 989 . 
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de Katavoeiy det tov ALov, Tpomas dyovra. dua 
maons Tis abrod mepiddov, Kab tour rods ouy- 
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1 4.e. of the sun, the moon, and the five planets; ¢f. 987 B. 
With the astronomy and mathematics of the rest of the 
Epinomis cf. Plato, Laws, vii. 818-820. 
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sovereign, and supremely able to learn the best and 
noblest lessons that it may be taught : but it cannot 
get this teaching either, unless God gives his guid- 
ance. If, however, it should be so taught, but 
should fail to get the proper instruction, it were 
better for it not to learn. Nevertheless it follows of 
necessity from our present statements, that I also 
state that the nature which is of this kind—the 
best—should learn these things. Let us try, then, to 
set forth in our statement what things these are, 
and of what kind, and how one should learn them, 
so far as our ability permits both me the speaker and 
those who are able to hear in what manner one will 
learn the proper reverence of the gods. It is, indeed, 
a rather strange thing to hear; but the name that 
we, at any rate, give it—one that pcople would never 
suppose, from inexperience in the matter—is astro- 
nomy ; people are ignorant that he who is truly an 
astronomer must be wisest, not he who is an astro- 
nomer in the sense understood by Hesiod and all the 
rest of such writers, the sort of man who has studied 
settings and risings ; but the man who has studied the 
seven? out of the eight orbits, each travelling over 
its own circuit in such a manner as could not ever 
be easily observed by any ordinary nature, that did 
not partake of a marvellousnature. As to this, we have 
now told it, and shall tell, as we propose, by what 
means and in what manner it ought to be learnt ; 
and first let us make the following statement. 

The moon travels through its orbit very swiftly, 
bringing the month and the full-moon first ; and in 
the second place we must remark the sun, bringing 
his solstices as he travels the whole of his orbit, and 
with him his satellites. But to avoid repeating again 
and again the same things on the same subjects in 
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991 dworumotrar waca 7 pda. 4 pev 8) mpuTn 


1 det Burnet: de? mss. 2 zpls Bekker: pels Mss. 





1 Which means literally “measuring the earth’’; this 
developed into the arithmetical calculation of squares, cubes, 
roots, ete. Cf. the account Plato gives (Theaet. 147 p ff.) of 
sé quadrangular” and “equilateral” numbers, showing how 
the terms of geometry had to be used for arithmetic, As 
there was no number equal (or “ like ’’) to the ‘‘ square” root 
of 2, recourse was had to the geometrical symbol of the 
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our discussion, the other courses of these bodies that 
we have previously set forth are not easily under- 
stood: we must prepare our faculties, such as they 
may possibly be, for these matters ; and so one must 
continually strive hard to teach the pupil many 
things beforehand, and habituate him in childhood 
and youth. And therefore there will be need of 
studies: the most important and first is, in fact, 
of numbers in themselves; not of those which are 
corporeal, but of the whole origin of the odd and the 
even, and the greatness of their influence on the 
nature of reality. When he has learnt these things, 
there comes next after these what they call by the 
very ridiculous name of geometry, when it proves to 
be a manifest likening? of numbers not like one 
another by nature by reference to the province of 
planes ; and this will be clearly seen by him who is 
able to understand it to be a marvel not of human, 
but of divine origin. And then, after that, the 
numbers thrice increased and like to the solid nature, 
and those again which have been made unlike, he 
likens by another art, namely, that which its adepts 
called stereometry; and a divine and marvellous 
thing it is to those who envisage it and reflect how 
the whole of nature moulds off species and class, as 
power and its opposite? continually turn upon the 
double according to each analogy. Thus the first 
diagonal of a square whose side is 1; and similarly “ cubic ” 
roots were reckoned with the aid of stereometry. 

2“ Likening’ here means ‘“‘ comparing in an_ exact 
manner,” so as to obtain a ratio or proportion between 
cee not directly commensurable; cf. Plato, Lavs, viii. 

3 “* Power ” is multiplication, its “ opposite ” is extension : 
1 point doubled gives the beginning of a line; multiplying 
2 by 2 gives 4 as a square surface. and by 2 again, 8 as the 
cube. So (see beiow) we proceed ‘‘ from I to 8.” 
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1 As between 3 and 6, 4 is greater than 3 by } of 3, and 
less than 6 by } of 6. 
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analogy is of the double, passing by numerical scale 
in the proportion of one to two, and that which is 
according to power is double ; that which passes to 
the solid and tangible is likewise again double, having 
proceeded from one to eight ; but that passing to a 
mean of the double, as much more than the less as 
it is less than the greater, while the other mean? 
exceeds and is exceeded by the same portion of the 
extremes themselves—between six and twelve comes 
the whole-and-a-half (9 =6 + 3) and whole-and-a-third 
(8 =6+2)—turning between these very two, to one 
side or the other, this analogy assigned to men an 
accordant and proportioned use for the purpose of 
rhythm and harmony in their pastimes, and has been 
bestowed by the blessed dance of the Muses. 

In this way then let all these things come to pass, 
and so let them be. But as to their crowning point, 
we must go to divine generation and therewith the 
fairest and divinest nature of visible things, so far as 
God has granted the vision of it to men ; a vision that 
none of us may ever boast of having received at his 
ease without the conditions here laid down. And 
besides these requirements, one must refer the par- 
ticular thing to its generic form in our various dis- 
cussions, questioning and disproving what has been 
wrongly stated; for it? is rightly found to be alto- 
gether the finest and first of tests for the use of men, 
while any that pretend to be tests, without being 
so, are the vainest of all labours. And further, we 
must mark the exactness of the time, how exactly it 
completes all the processes of the heavens ; for here 
he, who is convinced of the truth of the statement 


2 {.¢. Plato’s method of dialectic ; see General Introduction. 
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1 4 Theo: om. mss. 
1 i.e. we must become aware of a single, unifying scheme 


of proportion running through geometrical figures and propor- 
tions (“ diagrams” "y, arithmetical proportions (“systems 
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which has been made—that the soul is at once older 
and more divine than the body—will hold it a most 
admirable and satisfactory saying that all things are 
full of gods, and that we have never been disregarded 
in the least by any forgetfulness or neglect in these 
our superiors. And our view about all such matters 
must be that, if one conceives of each of them aright, 
it turns out a great boon to him who receives it in a 
proper way ; but failing this, he had better always 
call on God. The way is this—for it is necessary to 
explain it thus far: every diagram, and system of 
number, and every combination of harmony, and the 
agreement of the revolution of the stars must be 
made manifest as one through all! to him who learns 
in the proper way, and will be made manifest if, as 
we say, a man learns aright by keeping his gaze on 
unity ; for it will be manifest to us, as we reflect, that 
there is one bond naturally uniting all these things : 
but if one goes about it in some other way, one must 
call on Fortune, as we also put it. For never, with- 
out these lessons, will any nature be happy in our 
cities : no, this is the way, this the nurture, these 
the studies, whether they be difficult or easy, this is 
the path to pursue: to neglect the gods is not per- 
missible, when the happiness that is properly referred 
to the fame of them all has been made manifest. 
And the man who has acquired all these things in this 
manner is he whom I account the most truly wisest : 
of him I also assert, both in jest and in earnest, that 
when one of his like completes his allotted span with 


of number ’’), harmonic proportions (‘ combinations of 
harmony ”’)—corresponding to square, line and cube referred 
to in 991 a—and the rotations of the stars. 
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1 airés Bekker: avrés mss. 
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death, let me say if he still exists, though dead, he 
will not partake any more of the many sensations 
then as he does now, but having alone partaken of a 
single lot and having grown from many into one, 
will be happy and at the same time most wise and 
blessed, whether one has a blessed life in continents 
or in islands; and that such a man will partake 
always of the like fortune, and whether his life be 
spent in a public or in a private practice of these 
studies he will get the same treatment, in just the 
same manner, from the gods. And what we said at 
the beginning stands now also unchanged as a really 
true statement, that it is not possible for men to be 
completely blessed and happy, except a few—this 
has been correctly spoken. For as many as are 
divine and temperate also, and partakers of the rest 
of virtue in their nature, and have acquired besides 
all that pertains to blessed study—and all this we 
have explained—are the only persons by whom all 
the spiritual gifts are fully obtained and held. Those 
then who have thus worked through all these tasks 
we speak of privately, and publicly establish by law, 
as the men to whom, when they have attained the 
powers of seniority, the highest offices should be 
entrusted, while the rest should follow their lead, 
giving reverent praise to all gods and goddesses ; 
and ordain that we most rightly incite all the Noc- 
turnal Council to this wisdom, as we have now 
sufficiently distinguished and approved it. 
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Steiria, town in Attica, 291 

Syria, 469, 472 


Talos, 417 

Tanagra, in Boeotia, battle of (457 
B.C,), 131 

Taureas, an athletic trainer, 9 

Teiresias, 273 

Theages, son of Demodocus, 342 ff. 

Themistocles, Athenian statesman 
(c. 514-449 B.c.), 342, 865 

Theognis, of Megara, poet (c. 570- 
490 B.c.), 49 

Thespis, reputed founder of tra- 
gedy, 419 

Thrasyllus, (1) Athenlan com- 
mander, 877; (2) scholar and 
friend of Augustus, 226, 345 

Thucydides, (1) Athenian historian 
(c. 470-396 B.c.), 293, 310, 376; 
(2) son of Melesias, aristocratic 
ae in Athens (c 490-430 a.c.) 

Timarchus, 875 

‘Trojans, 131, 267 


Venus, 466, 470 


Xanthippus, father of Pericles, 101 
Xenophon, Athenian soldier and 
writer (c. 444-356 B.c.), 227, 344 

Xerxes, king of Persia, 105, 171 


Zalmoxis, legendary hero of the 
Getae, 19 

Zeno of Elea, philosopher, 157 

Zethus, son of Zeus, 308 

%4eus, the Saviour, 57; the Liber- 
ator, 347 

Zopyrus, the Thracian, tutor of 
Alcibiades, 169 

Zoroaster, founder of the Persian 
religion, 167 
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